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Art. I.—Saul’s Three Signs. 


J, Speer the circumstances attending Saul’s designation to 


be king of Israel, the three signs given him by Samuel 
in attestation of the reality and truth of his appointment, 
have a special significance which is often overlooked or not 
adequately weighed. There are also some peculiar difficulties 
connected with the terms used and the localities mentioned 
which need and will repay examination. Where there was 
so much that was wonderful, where what seemed accidental 
occurrences were marvellously overruled to work out a great 
foreseen design, we might well expect that the testimony to the 
certainty of the prophet’s utterance would have a reference 
beyond the immediate present, would not only confirm the 
previous announcement, but also give some assurance for the 
future, and some support to the new monarch, in the endeavour 
to realise and act up to his unknown responsibilities. And I 
think we shall find on investigation, that the signs were of 
this character. The whole adventure had come upon Saul 
most unexpectedly. As far as we know, he had hitherto 
given little thought to public affairs. His ignorance of the 
person, if not of the name of the great prophet, shows how 
retired was the life which hitherto he had passed. The 
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business of a petty farm, and the cares of a small household, had 
up to this moment occupied all his time and energies; of the 
religious and political movements which were taking place 
around, he knew nothing; the great awakening throughout 
the country produced by Samuel’s labours had not affected 
him. He was entirely unprepared for the distinction accorded 
him, and needed special enlightenment and particular en- 
couragement to enable him to realise the import of the events 
in which he had taken part. From the first moment when he 
met the aged seer in the city, to the time when the man of 
God poured upon his head the sacred oil, the things that had 
happened seemed like a dream, the words spoken in his ear 
seemed incredible, and he needed to be awakened to an 
intelligent appreciation of his new position and its claims. 
He looked back in wonder at the concatenation of events 
which led to the present result. The casual straying of his 
father’s asses, his long and unsuccessful search, the servant’s 
suggestion to consult the seer, the presence of Samuel in the 
city, the meeting with the prophet in the street, the banquet 
to which he was invited—these seemingly trivial occurrences 
began, as he reflected, to arrange themselves as parts of one 
great mystery, which was in process of development and of 
which he was an instrument. Samuel had indeed endeavoured 
to prepare him for what was coming. He had shown that he 
knew the object of his journey even before the traveller had 
said a word on the subject, by telling him that the asses were 
found; and he had added a mysterious intimation, conveyed 
in obscure language, but giving notice of some great change 
destined to occur to him: “ To whom does all that is desirable 
in Israel belong? Is it not to thee and to all thy father’s 
house?” Here was indeed a hard saying, but coming from 
the lips of one so revered, and so high in dignity, and of such 
unquestioned veracity, it carried with it an air of reality which 
awed, while it amazed the listener. No breath of an eventful 
future had ever disturbed the level surface of his life’s flow. 
He tries to resist the strange import of the prophet’s words; 
he tries to consider them merely the hyperbolical compliment 
of a courteous senior. Modestly he replies: “Am not I a 
Benjamite of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my ~ 
family the least of all the families of the tribe of Benjamin ? 
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Wherefore then speakest thou to me after this manner?” 
Further, when he was placed in the seat of honour, and the 
“royal portion” of meat specially reserved was set before him, 
he could still think that the remarkable treatment accorded to 
him was due rather to his being a stranger than to any fore- 
seen greatness that was to come. But that quiet conversation 
on the housetop doubtless unfolded some part of what was in 
the prophet’s mind, and gave Saul new views, aspirations, and 
hopes. Samuel could speak with perfect knowledge of the 
condition of the people ; he could tell of his own long struggle 
to amend matters ; he could show how religious and political 
degradation had been caused; he could set forth the great 
principles of the Theocracy which had been scouted and 
neglected ; he could define the remedies which present evils 
needed. And as he inspired his auditor with his own senti- 
ments concerning the evils now extant, and the means of 
their removal, he endeavoured to fire Saul with the ambition 
to become the leader of this new reformation. Still the 
Benjamite hung back. It was all too new and strange to be 
at once realised. What did it allmean? What had the future 
in store for him? But one more incident was wanted to com- 
plete his amazement. On the next morning the aged prophet 
himself honours him by escorting him from the town; stops 
him on the road ; tells him to send his servant forward ; “ but,” 
he adds, “ stand thou still at this time that I may cause thee 
to hear the word of God.” Then he takes from his bosom the 
flask of consecrated oil which he had brought with him for the 
purpose, and solemnly pours it drop by drop on Saul’s bowed 
head, and offers him the kiss of fealty and homage, replying 
to his amazed look with the marvellous words : “ Is it not that 
the Lord hath anointed thee to be prince over His inheritance?” 
The Septuagint, which here probably represents the original 
correctly, gives Samuel’s remark at greater length: “ Hath not 
the Lord anointed thee to be ruler ever His people, over 
Israel, and shalt thou not rule the people of the Lord and 
save them out of the hand of their enemies? And this shall 
be a sign unto thee that the Lord hath anointed thee to be 
ruler over His inheritance. When thou art departed,” ete. 
The Latin Vulgate virtually accords with the Greek in this 
addition, which seems to have fallen out of the present Hebrew 
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text by a clerical error occasioned by two clauses ending with 
the same words, the eye of the scribe catching the second 
instead of the first, and omitting the intervening words. This 
is the explanation of Wellhausen and Thenius, and it is 
reasonable. The omitted clause is needed, because Saul had 
to be told expressly not only what to expect, but also the 
object of the occurrences, what they were meant to confirm 
and substantiate. In accordance with God’s announcement to 
Samuel (chap. ix. 16, 17): “I will send thee a man out of the 
land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be prince over 
my people Israel, and he shall save my people out of the harid 
of the Philistines,” the prophet announces to Saul that this 
anointing is the token of his divine delegation, and that the 
signs which he proceeds to foretell shall be pledges of the 
reality of this appointment. The unction and the kiss were 
mysteries to Saul. Such anointing had hitherto been known 
only as dedicating the priests to their sacred office; such a 
kiss was given only to mighty potentates; and Saul’s embar- 
rassment and hesitation were natural, if he could not at once 
apprehend the full import of what had happened, and even 
doubted whether the Lord had really spoken by the prophet. 
Samuel gives that support and confirmation to his faith which. 
he needed. This faith had been greatly taxed; the sense of 
unworthiness was keen ; the difficulties in the path displayed 
were very substantial; to meet the condition of things 
encouragement was required, and was afforded. To make 
Saul realise his position and to accept his new duties and 
responsibilities, three things were needed. These things 
were duly granted, and were pre-announced in order that 
they might witness to the seer’s superhuman knowledge, 
and prove that in all that he had done he was following 
divine direction. First, having cast aside all secular business, 
Saul must be assured that Samuel was directly inspired by 
the Lord; secondly, he must realise that he himself was 
consecrated and set apart as the Lord’s anointed; thirdly, 
he must feel the . inspiration of the Holy Spirit moulding 
him for his new position, and displaying him to others in 
this new character. All these things came to pass as pre- 
dicted ; we narrate them here as they happened, only repeat- 
ing that the signs had a twofold significance—witnessing the 
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prophet’s divine foreknowledge, and bringing with them a 
special application to the recipient’s present and future cir- 
cumstances. The first sign is thus given in our existing 
Hebrew text: “When thou art departed from me to-day, 
then thou shalt find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre, in the 
border of Benjamin, at Zelzah; and they will say unto thee, 
The asses which thou wentest to seek are found: and, lo, thy 
father hath left the care of the asses, and taketh thought for 
you, saying, What shall I do for my son?” Here was certain 
confirmation of what the prophet had said at the first meeting ; 
he who had known what was in the wayfarer’s mind, and had 
~ announced a fact which could not have come to his knowledge 
by any human means, must be divinely inspired, and might 
well claim credence for any other word, however surprising, 
which he uttered. By this intelligence, too, Saul’s mind was 
set at rest from petty earthly cares, and he was enabled hence- 
forth to give his mind wholly to thoughts becoming his new 
vocation. There are, however, some difficulties in the details 
of this account which need elucidation. Saul is going from 
Ramah to his home at Gibeah ; how comes he to pass Rachel’s 
tomb, which tradition sets about one mile north of Bethlehem, 
where a monument called Kubbet Rahil, “dome of Rachel,” 
now stands? Ramah is not identified ; but most geographers 
place it (whether at Er-Ram in Benjamin, or at Ram-Allah, 
east of Beth-horon, on the western slopes of Mount Ephraim) at 
any rate some miles north of Jerusalem. Gibeah is the modern 
Jeba, a town about three miles north-east of the conspicuous 
hill Tell el Ful, and about six from Jerusalem in a northerly 
direction. In Genesis (xxxv. 19; xlviii. 7) Rachel’s tomb is 
described as lying on the road from Bethel, very near to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem, and therefore some few miles 
south of Jerusalem, and certainly not within the borders of 
Benjamin. Two difficulties meet us here. How came Saul 
to be sent so far out of his way? How can the traditionary 
site of Rachel’s tomb be assigned to the tribe of Benjamin, 
whose south border just touched Jerusalem? If the city 
where Saul met Samuel was not Ramah, but some unknown 
place near Bethlehem, all difficulties vanish; but the context 
leads to the belief that the unnamed city was the prophet’s 
usual dwelling-place, which could only be Ramah. As there 
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was now no especial reason for hurry, Samuel may have sent 
the traveller out of the direct route home in order that he 
might meet the two men, who, coming from Gibeah, might 
give him the last information of what had transpired there. 
Another suggestion, and one that has much in its favour, is 
that we should look for Ramah in the territory of the tribe of 
Judah, between Bethlehem and Hebron, and that critics have 
been quite mistaken in assigning it to various spots north of 
Jerusalem. This is plausible, and would account for Saul’s 
ignorance of Samuel, which, located as Ramah usually is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Gibeah, has always created a 
difficulty. For if the Ramah in Judges xix. 13 be Samuel’s 
city, it must have been quite close to Gibeah. “Come,” says 
the Levite to his servant, as night approached, “let us draw 
near to one of these places to lodge, in Gibeah or in Ramah.” 
It is incredible that, living within sight of Samuel’s home, Saul 
had never visited that town, or seen the great prophet, who 
was the most noted personage in all Israel. Starting from a 
place at some distance south of Bethlehem, Saul would natur- 
ally pass the traditional site of Rachel’s tomb on his way 
home, and would thus avoid making that great détowr which, 
on the other supposition, he must have made, and which his 
anxiety to ease his father’s mind concerning his own safety 
would have led him to avoid. But other solutions of the 
difficulty have been offered. Some have thought that 
Ephrath, in Gen. xxxv., is not Bethlehem, but another town 
near Bethel, the words “which is Bethlehem” being a gloss 
which has crept into the text, from the fact that this Ephrath 
was better known than the other. On this gloss has been 
founded the tradition which fixes the site of Rachel’s tomb at 
the modern Kubbet Rahil. The well-known passage in 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15, quoted by St. Matthew, ii. 18, connects 
Rachel’s sepulchre with Ramah: “A voice was heard in 
Ramah . . . Rachel weeping for her children;” and one 
might conclude from this that the two localities were con- 
tiguous. But Rachel’s lamentation is not necessarily supposed 
to issue from her grave, but rather from the spot which her 
descendants, the Ephraimites and Benjamites, were passing. 
Besides, the word ramah is rendered by the Vulgate “in 
excelso.” In this case we may conceive that Rachel is repre- 
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sented as watching from some neighbouring height the misery 
of her children, and raising her voice thence in bitter wailing. 
In our ignorance of the exact localities, the suggestion which 
places Ramah south of Bethlehem seems to be the most 
plausible. No help is afforded by the appended words, “ at 
Zelzah.” No such place is mentioned elsewhere, and it is 
extremely improbable that so well known a site as Rachel’s 
tomb should be defined by any such addition. One would 
have expected, not a proper name here, but, as in the case of 
the other signs, an appellative, some notable object, as a tree 
or a pillar, which might fix the exact spot where the occur- 
rence took place. The various renderings given by the Ver- 
sions show that the reading, as well as the meaning, is 
uncertain. The Septuagint gives “leaping greatly "—ie. 
probably taking part in some religious ceremony, of which 
dancing was an accompaniment; or, as Ewald explains the 
words, “in great haste,” referring to the messengers bringing 
the news of the recovery of the lost asses. Klostermann, by a 
process of deduction peculiar to himself, reads “ from Gibeah 
of Benjamin,” which gives a very good sense, but is an arbi- 
trary alteration of the text. The Vulgate, translating bezelzah, 
has “in meridie,” “in the south,” or “at mid-day.” The worl 
is also translated “in the shade from the sun’s heat,” év oKia 
amo Kavowvos, Or kavpatos. Other variants will be found in 
the Greek Versions ; and we may conclude that the words “ at 
Zelzah” are corrupt, and that the genuine reading being early 
lost, the substituted text was not understood, and has suffered 
from the guesses of interpreters. 

This first sign confirmed the authority of the prophet, led 
Saul to give credit to the announcement of the high destiny to 
which Samuel’s words and actions had called him, and left him, 
now freed from worldly cares, to fix his whole mind on the 
new life before him, to leave the thought of providing for the 
wants of a private family, and to take counsel for the weal of 
a nation. : 

The second sign is thus stated by Samuel: “Then shalt 
thou go forward from thence, and thou shalt come to the oak 
of Tabor, and there shall meet thee three men going up to 
God to Bethel, one carrying three kids, and another carrying 
three loaves of bread, and another carrying a bottle of wine : 
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and they will salute thee, and give thee two loaves of bread ; 
which thou shalt receive of their hand.” The scene of this 
occurrence, though sufficiently evident to the knowledge of 
contemporaries, cannot now be identified. When we have 
corrected “the plain of Tabor” of the Authorised Version into 
“the oak,” or “ terebinth, of Tabor,” we are no nearer a solution 
of the difficulty. Tabor, of course, can have nothing to do with 
the mountain of that name, which was far away to the north, 
but probably was a name applied to many a “ lofty place ;” 
and this tree, standing conspicuously on some elevated spot on 
the road between Rachel’s tomb and Gibeah, was well known. 
Some commentators have suggested that “ Tabor” is a variant 
or a misreading for “ Deborah,” and that the tree intended is 
the Allon-bachuth, “the oak of weeping,” below Bethel, under 
which Rebekah’s nurse, Deborah, was buried (Gen. xxxv. 8). 
This is more ingenious than satisfactory. As Keil points out, 
the fact that the oak of Deborah stood to the south of Bethel, 
and that the three men were going to Bethel, does not prove 
that they were, when met, already in the neighbourhood of 
that place ; and, moreover, the Deborah oak must have been 
north of Gibeah, while Saul was evidently south of his home 
when he encountered the three men. It is surely wiser to 
confess one’s ignorance of a matter than to advance impossible 
theories to explain it. The writer notifies the place of meet- 
ing by a mark well known to contemporaries, but necessarily 
of a transitory character. It would be nothing strange if 
the tradition of the site was lost when the tree itself perished. 
The men were going up to Bethel to make an offering at 
the shrine established there. This place, consecrated by the 
worship of Abraham and Jacob, where for a time the ark 
rested in the days of the Judges, and where an altar was 
erected,’ was used as a sanctuary and resorted to as a centre of 
worship in this abnormal period, when Shiloh was destroyed and 
there was no regular sanctuary arranged in its place. The use 
of high places for devotional acts, as it was a natural instinct 
of human nature, which found in such localities freedom from 
lowering associations and a more open access to heaven, so it 
was not absolutely forbidden where the proper House of God 
was not attainable; and we hear of altars being raised to 


1 Judges xx. 18, 26-28. 
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Jehovah on various spots, as Gilgal, Mizpah, etc., which were 
associated with the past history of Israel. After the destruc- 
tion of Shiloh it became temporarily lawful to sacrifice in the 
high places, and this licence continued in force certainly till 
the establishment of ‘the Tabernacle at Jerusalem. Now that 
the Tabernacle and Ark were divorced from one another, and 
there was no regularly appointed House of God, the Mosaic 
rule was for a time suspended, and what would have been 
once, and was afterwards, an offence, was at this abnormal 
period allowed and approved. It was not till such places had 
been polluted with idolatry, and reverenced in rivalry with the 
Temple at Jerusalem, that they were so sternly denounced by 
the prophets, and their employment wa: considered a crime of 
the deepest malignity. The three men encountered by Saul 
were, in the simplicity of their heart, about to convey first-fruits 
and to sacrifice to God at Bethel, considering that the accept- 
ance of their offering was more secure at so celebrated a shrine, 
and hardly realising the omnipresence of God. Such devotional 
practices were the remains of the old patriarchal religion, and 
were encouraged by religious people as proceeding from, and 
tending to keep alive, the spirit of piety in the land. The 
pilgrims saluted Saul and his companion respectfully, giving the 
“ Peace be with you” which was customary ; and then without 
any demur, and asking no questions, they presented him with 
two of the loaves of bread which they were carrying. These 
he accepted, as the prophet ordered. The symbolism of this 
act is readily understood, and its significance must have been 
clear to Saul. By it he realised that he had become the Lord’s 
anointed, one ordained by God to hold office under Him as 
His vicegerent. First of all, he was thus acknowledged by 
these strangers as their lord; this was the present which 
Eastern etiquette prescribes as necessary when an inferior 
approaches a great chief. The new dignity with which Samuel 
had invested him was thus brought home to his mind; he saw 
it was no dream or fiction, but regarded as real and affecting 
the actions of others. But there was more than this in the 
offering. Whatever the present had been, it might have borne 
the character of a tribute to a superior. There was however 
something peculiar in this present. They were sacrificial 
loaves which these pilgrims offered—bread destined to be 
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offered at the sanctuary of Bethel, and diverted from their 
intended use in favour of this wayfarer. And why? Again, 
because he was the Lord’s anointed, and as such, as the 
representative of Jehovah, obtaining the right to share in the 
offerings made at the sanctuary. As he had partaken of the 
unction hitherto reserved for the priests, so now he partakes 
of the offerings reserved for God ; “ two first fruits of loaves ” 
the LXX. call them. How far these travellers recognised 
Saul’s sacred character, or in what sense they made this 
presentation, we are not told; it is sufficient that by doing 
thus they confirmed Samuel's prediction and gave a need- 
ful support to the new king’s unrealised pretensions, to 
which, consciously or unconsciously, they were paying homage. 
To find strangers recognising something in us of which we are 
ourselves only partially conscious is a solid encouragement 
and assurance. Surely that attribute or quality must belong 
to us which others acknowledge and respect. Further, Saul 
in this circumstance might see that he had on his side the 
pious among the people. He would need this in the respon- 
sible office to which he was called. The sympathy of the 
religious is a very great comfort and support under trials and 
difficulties ; of this he was symbolically assured by the offer- 
ing of these pious pilgrims. He might also perceive herein 
an intimation that in the path of obedience he would find 
sustentation and nourishment. Acting on the prophet’s com- 
mand he met with assistance and encouragement, and he thus 
discovered that so it would be in the future; he was taught 
that unquestioning discharge of duty brought with it blessing. 
The lesson thus conveyed was unhappily only too soon for- 
gotten ; but in this early stage of his career, ere self-will and 
pride had warped his judgment and made him impatient of 
control, he received the offered tribute with thankful humility 
and found in it help and comfort. 

The third sign is thus given in our English Version : “ After 
that thou shalt come to the hill of God, where is the garrison 
of the Philistines: and it shall come to pass, when thou art come 
thither to the city, that thou shalt meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and a timbrel, 
and a pipe, and a harp, before them ; and they shall be pro- 

phesying ; and the Spirit of the Lord will come mightily upon 
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thee, and thou shalt prophesy with them, and shalt be turned 
into another man.” The difficulty concerning this sign (not to 
dwell at this moment on the meaning of “ prophesying”) is 
found in the definition of the spot where it took place. “The 
hill of God” is inthe Hebrew Gibeah ha-Elohim, and signifies the 
town so called, afterwards known as Gibeah of Saul (1 Sam. xi. 
4). There were many Gibeahs in central Palestine. The name 
was applied to the bald rounded hills so frequent in that 
district ; and this one was specified as “the Gibeah of God” 
because of the high place, or place of worship, upon its summit. 
This Gibeah was the termination of Saul’s journey, and his 
father’s residence, and where he was well known to all the 
inhabitants. But why should the annalist have thought it 
necessary to add, “ where is the garrison of the Philistines” ? 
Saul could not need to have his native place defined by any 
such specification, even if it were true, as critics assert, that 
the Philistines had established a military post here in order 
to maintain their hold upon the Israelites and to collect the 
tribute imposed on the conquered people. But it is most 
improbable that any such garrison should have been allowed 
in Gibeah, and we can hardly believe that the valiant 
Benjamites were so weak or pusillanimous as to submit to 
such a degradation. The word here translated “ garrison,” is 
netsib, which is capable of another and more reasonable render- 
ing. The Latin Vulgate indeed gives “statio,” but the Sept. 
has To avactnua Tov addopvdor, “ the erection of the Philis- 
tines,” with the curious adjunct, éxe? NaciB 6 addxodudos. The 
Chaldee Paraphrast renders, “leader,” or “prefect,” ze. an officer 
for collecting custom, asin 1 Kings iv. 19. But the writer 
would not describe a particular spot by a person, who might 
be present in any part of the district assigned to him. That 
indication could be given only by pointing to some definite, 
well-known object, as a tree, a tomb, etc. So here the word is 
translated by the Syriac and Arabic Versions (with which the 
Sept. probably agrees) : “ pillar” or “column.” This rendering 
is confirmed by the use of the word to denote the “ pillar” of 
salt into which Lot’s wife was turned, where any other mean- 
ing is inadmissible." The seer tells Saul he will meet the 
company of prophets hard by the Philistine monument which 


1 See Gen. xix. 26. The word for “garrison” in 1 Sam. xiii. xiv. is 
nearly always matsab. 
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stood at the base of the hill on which the high place was 
situated. A military garrison would hardly have been posted 
in such a disadvantageous situation when an eminence was 
close at hand. This monument was probably a pillar erected 
to commemorate some victory, as we read in Herodotus (ii. 
102) Sesostris raised columns in countries conquered by him ; 
or else it was a sepulchral memorial of some departed hero. 
Whatever it was, Saul knew it well, and could not mistake 
the spot where the third sign was to be encountered. 

As soon as he arrived at this locality he was met by a 
company of prophets, descending in solemn procession from 
the high place where they had been paying some religious 
ceremony, preceded by a band of musicians, and chanting psalms 
or hymns as they marched. These prophets were pupils of 
one of the famous schools established by Samuel at various 
centres, in furtherance of his design for the education of, and 
restoration of religious life to Israel. The term “ prophet,” 
applied to the members of this company, does not necessarily 
connote predictive power; it rather signifies preacher, an- 
nouncer of God’s will. In the case of Samuel himself, it was 
not as the foreteller of the future that he was celebrated ; this 
was not of the essence of his office. The prophet is the. 
mouthpiece of God; he receives certain divine revelations and 
imparts them to his countrymen and to those whom he is 
commissioned to counsel. The Spirit of Jehovah rests upon 
him, gives him a message, and enables him to utter it. The full 
consciousness of this inner call encourages him in the execu- 
tion of the charge, elevates his moral faculties, and makes him 
a ready and eager recipient of further revelations. The call to 
the prophetic office carried other functions with it. It was 
this special commission which authorised Samuel, amid the 
degeneracy of the priesthood and its practical abeyance, to 
offer sacrifice and maintain the worship of Jehovah. It was 
no intrusion into the sacerdotal office when he performed these 
ministerial duties ; they were executed in virtue of his extra- 
ordinary charge. At his various “schools,” the headquarters 
of which were at Ramah, Samuel gathered companies of youths 
who were taught to read and write, instructed in the law, in 
the music of divine worship, and in the practice of “ prophecy.” 
The circumstances of the times plainly demanded some order 
supplementary to the priesthood which had so greatly de- 
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generated, and was now unworthy to be the instructor of the 
people. The training which the pupils in these schools re- 
ceived enabled them to give expression to feelings of devotion 
by words and music, gave them a taste for literature, encouraged 
them to take delight in intellectual pleasures, and to live pure 
lives. Not one in many rose to be what we call an inspired 
prophet, a man marked out from his fellows to hold com- 
munion with the unseen world, and to receive direct com- 
munications from God. The general body of young men thus 
educated diffused light and piety throughout the land, and in 
the midst of rude barbarism and selfish isolation maintained 
the life of culture, patriotism, and religion. In these acade- 
mies music was most carefully taught, and contributed largely 
to heighten and refine religious feeling. At times, it seems, 
an ecstatic state was produced, when its subjects were inspired 
to give expression to their pious sentiments in hymns and 
chants; and the enthusiasm of one exciting that of another, 
the whole company burst forth in praise and adoration. Trained 
in these elevating arts, living a cenobitic life, cherishing their 
gifts in common, these persons, we may suppose, were at times 
affected by the spirit of inspiration unconsciously propagated 
from one another, and uttered words of divine force and signifi- 
cance. On the present occasion, when Saul met this band of 
prophets, saw their enthusiasm, heard their stirring hymns 
and music, his heart was strangely moved, the Spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon him, controlling his feeble will, 
bringing forth new hopes and aspirations ; and, all untrained as 
he was in the elaborate music of the schools, he joined with all 
his powers in the ecstatic songs and praises which issued from 
the prophets’ lips. This was a new thing in the life of Saul. 
He was a man of no education, could probably neither read 
nor write; his natural abilities, which were undoubtedly great, 
had not been developed or guided by regular instruction ; and 
when his fellow-townsmen who had known him from boyhood 
saw him suddenly display these new powers, they were amazed, 
and asked one another with surprise, “ What is this which hath 
happened to the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” That a rustic, bashful and awkward, with a 
mind hitherto occupied only in petty concerns, whose talk 
was of bullocks,—that such an one should all at once vie with 
the highly-educated pupils of Samuel’s college, and take a 
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ready part in their exercises, roused keen astonishment. Of 
course, they reasoned only from what they saw; they did not 
recognise the divine influence which had effected this change. 
Their surprise was like that felt by the Capernaites at Christ’s 
words and works, when they asked, “ Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty works? Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son?” It was like the feeling with which the Damas- 
cenes heard that the persecutor Saul was turned into a 
preacher of Jesus." But one of the Gibeonites, wiser than the 
rest, took a deeper view of the matter, and reproved the ques- 
tioners by intimating that their wonder arose from unbelief, 
from their failure to recognise the working of the invisible 
God. “Ye are surprised,” says this man, “that the son of 
Kish should be thus endowed. But what has parentage to do 
with prophetic gifts? Who and what are the fathers of the 
other scholars? Is prophecy an hereditary possession? If 
they received their ability from God, why may not Saul have 
been similarly favoured?” The question, as Klostermann 
says, arises from a play on the popular derivation of nabi, 
prophet, from ‘28 1(°8) = no father, fatherless, because the 
members of the prophetic company sank all family connec- 
tions, and were valued not for their origin, but for their 
endowments and attainments. St. Gregory takes the question 
in another way, but his explanation comes to the same thing. 
His view is that the father of the prophets is God, and that 
they are to be considered not from their earthly parentage, but 
from their heavenly origin. The Sept., Syriac, and Arabic 
Versions give, “and who is his father?” The Alexandrian 
Ms. of the Sept. adds, “is it not Kis?”* as if the wonder was 
that Kish, a rude, unlettered farmer, should have a son among 
the prophets. We can hardly look upon this as a natural 
reply to the question, What has happened to the son of Kish ? 
and the original Hebrew is doubtless correct, and to be ex- 
plained as noted above. The remarkable change in Saul was long 
remembered, and gave occasion to the use of a proverb, which 
received further confirmation in connection with a similar 
experience under different circumstances:* “Is Saul also 


1 Matt. xiii. 54 f.; Acts ix, 24; Gal. i. 23. 
2 In the Adages of Erasmus we find: ‘“ Responditque alius ad alterum, 


dicens, Et Cis pater ejus.” Some mss. of the Vulgate favour this reading. 
3 1 Sam. xix. 24. 
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among the prophets?” The satirical inquiry comes forth 
when any one undertakes an occupation, assumes a character, 
plays a part, for which his previous habits and inclinations 
have not prepared him, The sacred historian relates at full 
length the accomplishment of this last sign, that he may 
explain the origin of an adage commonly in use, and the very 
existence of which proved that Samuel’s words were verified. 
And this sign was the most important and significant of the 
three. It was a sensible token of the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, a proof that by the grace of his unction Saul was turned 
into another man, that God had given him another heart. 
There are diversities of operations. The Holy Spirit divideth 
to every man severally as He wills. His energy was exhibited 
in giving to Bezaleel and Aholiab artistic conception and 
manual skill, to Samson his abnormal strength, to the Judges 
their military capacities ; so now He infused into Saul’s mind 
new powers, new aspirations; He awoke in the heart of the 
simple countryman a keen desire to be up and stirring in the 
exercise of some greater art than that of managing the plough 
and guiding the labouring team. Saul became conscious of 
energies as yet unused, of hopes hitherto unexperienced, of 
a wide sympathy and a fervid patriotism never felt before. 
He knew that a vast inner change had come over him, 
that these varied emotions, these momentous circumstances 
were heaven-directed, and he bowed to the inspiration, and 
owned the hand divine. Never, as years passed away, and 
brought with them their stirring events and their increas- 
ing responsibilities, should he forget this awful moment, 
when with overpowering influence the Spirit of God swept 
across his soul, transformed his very nature, taught him to 
exercise new powers in an untried sphere. Did he remember 
at that supreme crisis that God’s Spirit will not always strive 
with man, and that unless he gave himself up to its leading, 
it would not continue to fill his heart with holy inspirations ? 
Did he pray: Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me? There 
were other aspects of this sign which must not be overlooked. 
The prophets were the great educators of the age ; they repre- 
sented the light and piety of Israel, and were in process of 
becoming the chief factor in the religious and political life of 
the nation. How great was the benefit to the young monarch 
at the opening of his career to be welcomed by this great 
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body, to be admitted to its company, and to be enabled to 
take a part in its exercises! Not only did this circumstance 
assure himself that God was with him, it displayed him to 
others as a highly favoured personage, as one whom the most 
righteous among the people acknowledged as a brother, in 
whose conduct and government they might place confidence. 
The incongruity between Saul’s antecedents and the prophetic 
enthusiasm made the case more marked, and called imperious 
attention to it. For Saul it set forth a high standard to which 
he must attain, and from which he must not decline ; and for 
the people (when future occurrences brought him prominently 
before them), it forced them to see that he was designated in 
some extraordinary manner, and might reasonably expect super- 
natural guidance. He whom prophets accepted must be different 
from the rulers of surrotinding nations, and worthy of support 
at the hands of all who regarded the Theocracy. Here, at the 
outset of his career, he was taught how good it was to have 
religion on his side. The king was nothing without the pro- 
phet ; the delegation to the monarchy, the holy unction, the 
solemn appointment, were all in subordination to the pro- 
phetic voice. Such was the monarchy intended to be, and only 
while it continued to be such did it secure the favour of God. 
The king was not an absolute tyrant and uncontrolled despot ; 
nor was he left unguided to hold the helm of State, and to 
find his way as best he could amid the difficulties of his path. 
The prophet was to him the voice of God; he was to rest upon 
heavenly guidance ; prophetic warning kept him from stray- 
ing, prophetic counsel solved his perplexities, prophetic exhor- 
tation braced his energies, and encouraged him in continuing 
steadfast and unshaken amid the most trying circumstances. 
This was a lesson taught by “Saul among the prophets.” Well 
would it have been if he and his people had never forgotten it! 

By these three signs, which we have briefly considered, was 
Saul supported and fortified in the realisation of his new 
position. The words that the prophet had spoken in his ear, 
the hopes set before him, the high ambition excited, the noble 
objects to which henceforth his energies were to be directed, 
must be the utterances of one inspired by God, who alone 
could have enabled His servant to predict with such absolute 
certainty the three events which had come to pass. From 
this time forward he might dismiss all care for domestic 
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matters, and fix his mind on more important interests, seek 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and lower 
things shall be added as they are necessary. One who follows 
the prescribed path of duty unswervingly may expect that the 
Lord will provide for the things of which He knoweth that 
His creatures have need. But how was he, the husbandman, 
the unlettered farmer, who had taken so little interest in 
external affairs that he knew nothing of Samuel, the great 
character of this era—how was he to bring home to his mind 
that he was the anointed of the Lord, one set apart by a 
religious rite from the rest of his countrymen, and appointed 
the vicegerent of Jehovah? There was no more certain 
method than to be assured that he was so regarded by others. 
When the pilgrims to the holy shrine at Bethel deemed him 
worthy to share the offerings to be made to the Lord, he was 
constrained to acknowledge the reality of his consecration, and 
the high privileges accompanying it. If even strangers were 
moved to offer to him of the produce of the ground destined 
for the support of the priests, there was something in the 
solemn unction which raised him above his fellows, and gave 
to him, as to the sacerdotal order, a right to be supported by 
the gifts of the faithful. And to see this right recognised by 
others was the greatest possible support to the inward con- 
viction. And lastly, what did the holy oil signify? What 
did it typify? Of what was it the symbol? It symbolised 
the grace of God and the spirit of God. As the consecrated 
fluid dropped upon his head, so the grace of God flowed into 
his heart, to give him the virtues and powers necessary for his 
new position. Doubtless Samuel had explained the use of the 
outward sign; and coincidentally with its reception a strong 
emotion stirred Saul’s inmost being and prepared him for novel 
experiences. “Thou shalt be turned into another man,” 
Samuel had declared, and now Saul felt that the announce- 
ment was true. He was conscious of the great moral change 
that had passed over him; and as he left the company of the 
prophets and retired to the Bamah to commune with his own 
heart, he knew that he was no more a mere peasant, he was 
rising to the level of his destiny, he had become a prince, a 


patriot, a hero. WILLIAM J. DEANE, M.A. 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLY. 2F 
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Art. Il.—Analogy applied in Vindication and Illustration of 
some Leading Principles of the Revealed Redemption. 


NALOGY signifies likeness or resemblance, and is fami- 
liarly employed by all men, both for argument and illus- 
tration. In reasoning it is of the nature of probability, which, 
as Bishop Butler, the illustrious prophet of analogy, says, “ is 
the very guide of life.” “Like causes produce like effects” is 
the common formal statement of the principle of analogy, or 
the doctrine of probability ; and, thus stated, is at once recog- 
nised to be the principle which, in our everyday life, exercises 
a regulating power over our judgments and conduct. We 
observe causes in operation to-day which yesterday produced 
certain effects ; we expect the like effects to follow to-day. 
We have observed that certain appearances in the sky have 
heretofore been followed by rain or storm ; and, if they appear 
to-day again, we infer from analogy that rain or storm is again 
approaching ; and it is this probability which has rendered it 
possible for Admiral Fitzroy to warn our sailors against the 
coming gale. In human life, too, you infer from a man’s past — 
conduct how he is likely to act in the future, and you bestow 
or withhold your confidence accordingly. It is observed that 
certain political changes are usually followed by changes in 
the price of the public funds, and, when symptoms of such 
changes present themselves, it is inferred from analogy that 
the price of stocks will be affected, and speculators take their 
measures accordingly. Similes, metaphors, fables, parables, 
are illustrative analogies, in familiar use in all ages amongst 
all people. We trace resemblances between the qualities of 
mind and matter. We speak of a firm rock and a firm pur- 
pose, a weighty stone and a weighty argument, a cross-grained 
log of timber and a cross-grained disposition. Proverbs are 
analogies condensed, adapted to general currency, and are 
found in free circulation in all circles. The Book of Proverbs 
is rich in this form of analogical wisdom. “A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” “ As cold 
water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country.” 
“ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
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man.” “Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart, so doth the 
sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty counsel.” “Iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” 

We trace analogies between animal and vegetable life, be- 
tween the circulation of the sap in the tree and the circulation 
of the blood in the animal. We compare animal instincts and 
human intelligence. We see a likeness between the gregarious 
instincts of animals and the social affections of man. We see 
an analogy between the commonwealth of the beehive and the 
institutions of civil society. 

Such correspondences bear witness to a remarkable harmony 
pervading the works of God—one department possessing 
features of resemblance to another, so that we can reason from 
the one to the other, making use of the well-known to illustrate 
the less-known. While we observe a certain resemblance be- 
tween animal instinct and human intelligence, we recognise 
also a likeness between-human intelligence and an intelligence 
above us, as manifested in the likeness between the effects of 
the one and of the other. Human intelligence expresses 
itself in design and order, in the adaptation of means to ends, 
and in the establishment of definite and fixed relations. We 
observe in the works of creation around us similar character- 
istics, but in highest perfection. From analogy we infer that 
these effects in creation flow from an intelligence like our own, 
of a like nature, but of an incomparably higher perfection and 
power. As a watch or aship is the product of intelligence, 
so a tree or a man is the product of intelligence ; the mind, 
therefore, which designed the tree and the man resembles the 
mind which designed the ship or the watch—in other words, 
there is an analogy between the mind of man and the mind of 
God, and the theist is thus furnished with a proof of the 
existence of God. 

We are also conscious of possessing within us a sense of 
right and wrong—a judgment of approbation or disapproba- 
tion of actions and principles on account of thei moral 
qualities. We possess, that is to say, a moral nature or con- 
science, by the operation of which we are capable of moral 
relations to one another, relations involving responsibility to 
one another. By the very constitution of our moral nature, 
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we have an intuitive apprehension of the relation expressed by 
the two terms, authority and obedience. We are sensible of 
a disposition and capacity at once to rule and to obey, and by 
the same moral constitution we are consciously under a law of 
kindness, at once a natural disposition and a law of obligation, 
to interchange kindness, to give and to receive. 

As we are conscious that there is a higher intelligence than 
our own, so we infer by a like analogy that there is a moral 
power superior to our own, that is,a moral authority and a 
benevolence superior to the human. Our sense of authority 
connects us with all below us ; our sense of obedience or sub- 
jection connects us with all above us in an ascending scale. 
No man imagines himself to be the head of all authority, nor 
even to be his own sovereign. He is consciously a subject. 
He feels that there is an authority above him; and that that 
authority is moral, like that of which he is conscious in him- 
self; and that therefore there is an analogy between his own 
moral nature and that of God. Founding upon this analogy, 
he further infers that the principles which determine moral 
action and government in the one nature are similar to those 
which determine it in the other; that the principles by which 
(prompted by our moral constitution) men regulate their moral 
relations to each other are similar to those by which God 
regulates man’s relation to Himself. We are confirmed in our 
conviction of the justness of this conclusion, from the fact that 
no other class of moral principles is known to man but such 
as are actually regulating his human relations; and he is quite 
unconscious of any fitness within himself to apprehend or 
obey any other class. And even in Revelation he finds his 
own familiar moral nomenclature alone. This fact shows us 
the identity of the principles which determine the course of 
Providence, with those which regulate the system of redemption; 
and prove that the administration of both belongs to the one 
righteous, moral government of God. 

If these analogies be well founded, it follows that the moral 
government of God is everywhere conducted upon the same 
principles; that wherever there are moral beings their moral 
relations are similar, and the moral laws which govern them 
are essentially the same. All moral principles have their 
original in the Divine nature, and exist as created copies in 
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every other moral nature. We have the revelation of beings 
not belonging to our own nature, who are manifestly governed 
by the same moral principles with ourselves, and one purpose 
of their being made known to us in Scripture may be to teach 
us that the moral government of God throughout the Uni- 
verse is conducted upon the same unvarying principles; and 
that all moral beings are capable of sympathy and fellowship 
with each other, of which the angels are given to us as speci- 
mens. When we compare the principles which are planted in 
our own moral constitution, and by which our human relations 
are regulated, with those which Revelation teaches us regulate 
the relation between God and man, we find them to bear 
the closest possible analogy to each other, called by the same 
names, and serving similar ends. 

Revelation everywhere assumes that the principles upon 
which the moral government of God is conducted are known and 
understood by man, and that he is familiar with their operation 
and their effects. It does not stop to explain moral terms on the 
first occasion of their use. Holiness, justice, truth, love, and their 
4 opposites, are employed constantly without definition, on the 
assumption that antecedently to a written Revelation all men 
experience moral feelings, apprehend moral principles, and 
are familiar with moral terms. Moral ideas are not for the 
first time conveyed in Scripture; they are known and current 
among men, everywhere and at all times; and, therefore, to 
teach men ethical principles cannot have been the main design 
of Revelation. It is assumed that moral principles are lodged 
in the constitution of our moral nature, and in conscious 
operation within it. It assumes that we are able to recognise 
their operation in the providence of God, and to distinguish 
between effects, so as to be able to refer them to their respec- 
tive causes whether good or evil. And but for this antecedent 
acquaintance with moral principles, the moral terms of Scrip- 
ture would have been unintelligible, and we could not have 
apprehended moral ideas. 

Analogy leads us to expect further that where we find 
similar principles operating under similar conditions that 
similar effects will follow; that in the administration of 
justice, for example, the effects in the Divine and in human 
governments will be similar. If its authority is unopposed, 
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the effect will be peace, whether in the Divine or human 
sphere. If it be resisted, there will be pain in either case. 
We daily witness in the punishment of crime by the civil 
magistrate the pain of resisting justice. We have experience 
in ourselves of the pain which follows upon resistance to the 
just law of God. There is an obvious analogy between the 
two cases. The same terms express the effects in both alike. 
The first impulse of justice, whether in relation to Divine or 
human government, is the vindication of its own honour and 
supremacy. It must be felt that there is a difference between 
harmonising with justice and resisting it, and that, in relation 
both to the human and Divine government, the effect of 
righteousness, that is, of harmonising with it, is peace; and 
that the effect of resisting it is pain and trouble. To swim 
with the stream on the bosom of a great river is a smooth and 
easy action ; but to turn and breast the mighty current pro- 
duces a new and painful experience. There is effort and 
' struggle, and failing strength and defeat of purpose. Yet the 
stream has not changed; its volume, its force, its rate of 
motion are the same. It is so with public justice. It main- 
tains its onward course of grandeur and of majesty. The 
daring swimmer that stems it with heart of controversy will 
be borne back exhausted, despairing, overwhelmed in the 
surge which his own resistance has created. Yet justice has 
not changed its course, nor its native force, nor its rate of 
motion. Sin is an element to be dealt with both in the 
goverument of God and the government of man; and there is 
a close analogy between God’s mode of dealing with it and 
man’s. The immediate result in both to the offender of the 
operation of justice is suffering, When man revolts against 
the just authority of civil government, his relation to it is 
disturbed by his own act; and the conditions, therefore, are 
destroyed upon which depend his enjoyment of liberty or pro- 
perty or life, as the case may be. The loss of these is suffer- 
ing. When man revolts against the just government of God, 
his true relation to it is disturbed, and therewith the con- 
ditions of the right natural exercise of his moral powers. 
Taken out of their natural relation, they are taken out of 
their natural element, and therefore from the possibility of 
the only exercise to which they are constitutionally adapted. 
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The necessary result in the way of natural consequence must 
be pain. Separate from the only relation which supplies the 
conditions of their true spontaneous exercise, moral suffering 
follows as the inevitable consequence—moral suffering, that is, 
self-condemnation, térror, shame, remorse, despair. Cut off 
from the very fountain from whence they drew their life and 
vigour, the feelings and sensibilities which were nurtured in 
righteousness, and clung to its embrace with delight, smitten 
with sudden paralysis, shrink and drop from their natural 
support into festering corruption. Reckless resentment 
against righteousness, self-justification, proud independence, 
and self-sovereignty maintain a show of false and fictitious 
dignity, and generate a brood of false principles and depraved 
affections. Disorder, disunion, disaffection, pain, fear, poverty, 
mental feebleness, hatred, malice, plagues, pestilence, famine, 
war, proclaim the revolt against righteousness, the breaking 
of its bands, and the retaliation which the revolt has provoked. 
All these have obvious analogies in civil government, crime 
followed by public reprobation, fines, loss of liberty or of 
life. 

Seeing such close analogies exist between the principles 
and procedure of human and Divine government in the judg- 
ment and punishment of wrong, we cannot doubt the fact that 
the principles and the procedure derive their origin and im- 
pulse from the one common source, the righteous will of God ; 
and that He designs to illustrate to man the administration of 
His supreme government, by submitting to our observation 
the administration of subordinate parts, those parts being 
epitomes of the whole. 

At this stage we are called to contemplate a different phase 
of the Divine government, embracing a totally different pur- 
pose from that which we have just considered. Revelation 
proclaims to us that God does not regard sin in the single 
view of a wrong to be punished, but also as a wrong to be 
remedied ; and that, both in the interests of His own govern- 
ment and of the safety and welfare of sinners. The remedy 
must equally contemplate the interests of both. Revelation 
assures us that the remedy has been provided, that it is in 
course of application, and that it is practically demonstrating 
, its efficacy in particular and observable instances, instances 
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sufficient to warrant the certain expectation of ultimate, com- 
plete success. The remedy is not effected by the introduction 
of any new principle into the Divine administration. We shall 
search Revelation in vain for any new moral principle affecting 
moral relations. The whole moral terminology of the Scrip- 
tures is to be found in current use everywhere, where men 
have any understanding of their moral relations to each other. 
The Revelation is not a revelation of principles, but of facts, 
and mainly of a Person, and of facts respecting Him. Revela- 
tion is emphatically the revelation of a personal Redeemer, and 
not of abstract principles of moral truth. The Redemption is 
to be carried out by the operation of the same principles which 
are observable in the course of providence. If this be true, 
we ought to be able to trace in the providence of God the 
operation of those principles; and if we can trace them, the 
observation of them ought to form a strong presumption of the 
credibility of the Revealed Redemption, and of the distinctive 
principles which enter into it, in other words, of the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Redemption. We are perhaps in the 
habit of drawing a sharp line of distinction between Providence 
and Redemption, as if they were two separate systems of moral 
administration, with different objects in view. It would serve 
to correct this to remember that the government of the world 
is in the hands of the Mediator, and that it is conducted by 
Him in the interests of Redemption. The principles of 
Redemption are the principles which regulate and determine 
the course of the Divine moral government towards man with 
a view to his welfare. They are introduced to contend with 
sin. The contest between the seed of the woman and the seed 
of the serpent began from the moment of the promise, and is 
carried on within the sphere of the providence of God. On 
the great battle-field we can see the wounds inflicted and the 
misery wrought by the seed of the serpent. Might we not 
expect to see traces that the Healer had also been there with 
soothing unguents, and healing balms, and_ restorative 
cordials? It might surely be expected that in the arrange- 
ments of providence provision should be made for the further- 
ance of Redemption; and therefore that there might be 
discernible in the ways of Providence principles in operation 
manifestly adapted to resist sin, to counteract its force, and to 
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facilitate escape from its oppressive bondage. And it might 
also be expected that the actual fruits and effects of those 
principles might be within the range of human observation 
and experience. And the discovery of such principles and of 
their actual results ought to strengthen the credibility of a 
Revelation setting forth a Redemption proceeding upon the 
very same principles; and it ought to disarm argumentative 
opposition. This is the argument from analogy, and this the 
purpose of it to which I now proceed to address myself. 


I. First, as a general question, let us ask, Is there anything 
observable in the Providence of God, in its arrangements and 
phenomena, which are sufficient to constitute a very high 
degree of probability in favour of the Divine origin of the 
Redemption by Christ Jesus? Is it sufficiently in accordance 
with the ways of God, those ways universally attributed to 
Him, to warrant us in saying, it is like Him, and worthy of 
Him? 

Disorder implies previous order, harmonious, symmetrical 
arrangement. Disease implies a previous state of health. Sin 
implies a previous state of righteousness. Disorder, disease, 
sin are not original constitutional conditions, but mere viola- 
tions of order, of health, of righteousness. In the natural 
world we observe that disorder is not permitted in every 
instance to run out its natural course to the full degree of ruin 
to which it tends. In the moral world there are manifold 
restraints imposed upon the activity of evil. Hatred and 
malice are not allowed in every instance to sate themselves in 
murder. The worst passions and the most lawless appetites, 
the most criminal intentions, backed up with power and oppor- 
tunity, are met by fierce resistance, or arrested by some strong 
counteracting force. Sin is manifestly not allowed to do its 
worst. Whatever be on its side, there is clearly an influence at 
work restraining its power, resisting it, counterworking it, and 
limiting the extent and severity of its effects. The govern- 
ment of God is manifestly conducted upon a principle adverse 
to sin. Even one form of sin is made to control and modify 
or counteract another, so that it is compelled to counteract 
itself. But we see more than this. In the midst of much dis- 
order we see order asserting its prerogative as the true and 
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rightful law of the original constitution of all things. With 
much of pain and disease we witness much health and enjoy- 
ment, and we intuitively feel that health and enjoyment are 
the true conditions of human nature. We observe, then, that 
in the government of God evil does not hold undivided sway. 
Even in the midst of vice, and in spite of it, there is still 
observable much natural virtue, and arrangements existing 
manifestly designed to encourage and defend it. But still 
more, we may see intimations of a purpose that order shall 
overcome disorder, and that good shall overcome evil; and 
there is an intuitive conviction in our nature that the good 
shall finally triumph, and rule in beneficent ascendancy. The 
very course of nature is calculated to reinforce and confirm 
this conviction. In every physical organisation there is 
inherent or constitutional healing force, the vis medicatrix 
nature, a restorative influence ever operating to restore order 
and regain health. You have carved your name on the back 
of some giant elm, or, it may be, mysterious initials only, 
associated with some tender sentiment, glowing and gathering 
strength, on some pleasant picnic summer’s day. The noble 
tree, although it waved an hundred mighty arms above your 
head, offered no resistance to the sharp incisions in its russet _ 
skin. But although it did not resent the injury, as if to show it 
felt the wound, and its defacing indignity, it immediately brought 
into play the vis medicatrix nature, and commences the work 
of depositing from the generous stream of its life, the granula- 
tions which are to replace its lost substance, and, in a few 
summers by the kindly process, to obliterate the record of a 
name or a sentiment, which, we shall hope has carved for itself 
a place on some more passively retentive material. You have 
lopped off a branch from a tree, by and by when you return 
and inspect the place, you will see the living bark labouring 
to cover up the wound. Even in the vegetable kingdom there 
is a remedial power at work repairing injury. Doth God take 
care for trees? The boy, whittling away enthusiastically with 
his first pocket-knife, cuts his finger “to the bone,” as he 
ruefully assures his agonised mother; and this gentlest of 
surgeons, without a diploma, proceeds with a shiver to scan 
the wound, swathes the suffering member with a bit of rag, 
binds it with a thread from her ready reel, imparts a caution 
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and a kiss, and, strong in her faith in the vis medicatrix 
nature, rests content—she knows the wound will heal. Even 
a broken bone will knit its severed parts again, and the limb 
regain its strength and use. Every sickness is not unto death 
—both man and beast recover from diseases which have pro- 
strated them for atime. There is a capability of cure in every 
organism, and there are healing influences in nature, and there 
is skill in the human mind and cunning in the right hand, and 
pallid disease gives way to ruddy health, and vigorous active 
life. It is because of this natural tendency to heal, lodged in 
our physical system, that a science of medicine is of any value. 
The vis medicatrix is not in the medicines, any more than in 
the rag that swathes the cut finger. Like it they only supply 
the conditions under which the natural healing force can 
work unobstructed. And with a manifest design towards the 
establishment of such a beneficent science, every department 
of nature is stored with medicaments which the labour and 
skill of man have made available for the mitigation or cure of 
“the numerous ills which flesh is heir to.” Such illustrations 
might be indefinitely extended, but these are enough for our 
purpose. They sufficiently show that the Divine government 
embraces within the departments of organic nature a system of 
remedial influences ever operating to heal and to restore. Is 
not this a type of redemption? When Christ came, He came 
as a healer, healing all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease among the people, and even raising the dead. 

Here, then, is a large class of human ills (to confine our- 
selves to our own nature), for the alleviation or cure of which 
a beneficent provision is made. And surely an obvious 
analogy supplies a very high degree of probability that He who 
has shown suck tender regard for the recovery of the body 
from its danger by injury or disease, would not not pass un- 
heeded the greater peril of immortal souls, nor leave unrelieved 
the sorer miseries which afflict them. The analogy of God’s 
providence makes any report of a redemption however vague, 
and from whatever quarter soever it comes, altogether credible. 
There is probability on the face of it. And as He has secured 
for man the knowledge of the medicinal properties secreted in 
substances in nature ; it is surely credible that He should find 
a way of making known the great redemption, that He should 
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bring it to light out of the concealment of His eternal love, that 
men might be healed and live. He who has revealed the 
materia medica in nature may well be expected to reveal the 
healing power of redemption. 

Looking again at the higher department of our intellectual 
nature, man suffers much from ignorance and error. We are 
liable to fallacious reasonings and false judgments, to prejudices 
and delusions in ourselves and in others mutually endangering 
our well-being and happiness. For this class of evils, too, 
remedies are provided in the government of God. Many are 
corrected by the diversified experience afforded by the revolu- 
tions of providence, enlarging our knowledge and supplying 
more copious materials for judgment. Means are provided for 
the training of our powers, for their refinement and elevation, 
and for their guidance. They learn the laws which by their 
original constitution regulate their own activity, and the 
limitations beyond which thought cannot range. By com- 
parison of these experiences of others, by induction, by 
analogy, by the test of experiment, and by the stern logic of 
facts baffling and discrediting our theories or confirming them, 
we are supplied with abundant means of correcting our 
speculative errors, of disarming our prejudices and protecting 
us from the consequences of our perverted reasonings and false 
judgments. 

And for the diseases and dangers of imagination, also, cor- 
rectives and remedies are provided by its alliance with the 
understanding. The two departments of mind minister health 
to one another. The intellect, hard and dry with its long- 
drawn inductions and its rigid demonstrations, needs the 
mellowing influence of the higher temperature of the imagina- 
tion to give it flexibility enough for the work and intercourse 
of social life. Mere intelligence without imagination would 
be like this great earth stripped of its vegetation, solid and 
strong, but devoid of all which soothes and charms. Imagina- 
tion again were a mere drapery of cunning texture and its rare 
embroidery but a mere disordered heap, its well-arranged 
design distorted, its beauties undisclosed, until, hung on the 
stately form of a symmetrical intellect, strength is added to 
beauty, and grace is imparted to strength. 

Remedial influences are thus seen to be at work everywhere 
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in the physical and intellectual spheres, over which a righteous 
and benignant Sovereign rules. And still further in the moral 
world, the providence of God towards man, apart from reve- 
lation, discovers the operation of corrective and healing influ- 
ences. Men have been constrained, by the mere operation of 
natural conscience and feeling, to abandon vices, to redress 
wrongs, to forgive injuries; and, under the influence of a natural 
generosity, to bear the burdens of the weak, to incur personal 
danger to deliver others from suffering, and in their sense of 
justice to avenge the wrongs of the oppressed. No thoughtful 
mind can be blind to such facts as these, all testifying that the 
moral government of the world lying within the range of our 
observation, is conducted in the interests of virtue and happi- 
ness, and even to the extent of rescuing men from degrading 
vices and rectifying their moral relations to each other, and so 
ameliorating the moral order of society. These are indications 
that there is embraced in the righteous government o! God a 
remedial moral influence designed to rectify the fierce disorder 
which so much prevails, to rescue from sin and misery, and to 
restore the world to virtue and happiness. They afford pre- 
sumptions that the remedy exists ; they are like an indistinct 
fragrance in the air which awakens your desire to discover its 
source. And when tidings of a Redemption truly existing, 
generous and efficacious, are proclaimed—a Redemption which 
reaches in its healing power to the lowest depths of human 
guilt and misery, which cures even death itself, which sends 
an ever-flowing current of health into undying souls—we 
ought to be prepared by analogy to feel that the tidings must 
be true. 


II. Let us now see whether there are plainly discoverable, 
in what we see of the government of God, analogies which 
vindicate to human reason the distinctive form under which 
the Redemption is revealed, and which illustrate its special 
principles. 

We must ever keep in view that the evil to be remedied is 
the disturbed relation between God and man; that that rela- 
tion is to be restored with all the feelings and experiences 
appropriate to it. It is therefore a social problem, as most of 
our moral problems are. A great public wrong has been com- 
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mitted against public justice—a public revolt against the 
rule of perfect righteousness. This wrong must be adequately 
redressed., 

Besides, this wrong has recoiled in terrible suffering and 
woe upon the heads of the wrong-doers. These offenders are 
to be reconciled to the righteous Sovereign and his govern- 
ment. Analogies illustrative of the selution of this great pro- 
blem can only be sought within the visible moral government 
of God in the moral relations of men, and chiefly in their 
public relations in civil society. Civil society arises out of the 
natural operation of the moral and social constitution which 
God has bestowed upon us. It is therefore of His own insti- 
tution, and occupies the most distinguished place within His 
moral government subject to human observation. And there- 
fore, in the theatre of civil society we might almost expect to 
see a rehearsal of the general government of God. I have said 
there are not two sets of principles for the government of 
moral relations; and as we have seen that there is a close 
analogy between the mode of treating crime by human govern- 
ment and the mode of treating sin by the Divine ; so when 
men are to be saved from the consequences of sin or crime, we 
might expect to find the analogy to hold here also. And we are 
strengthened in this expectation by the fact that there are 
deeply seated in our nature, and ever present in our experi- 
ence or within our observation in the relations of private life, 
the very same principles which regulate and affect the relations 
of civil society. They are constitutionally inherent in every 
mind, and called into exercise in the most elementary form of 
social life. It is a universal experience that when we suffer 
wrong we have a sense of injury, and we are conscious of a 
feeling of resentment. We desire redress or we threaten retri- 
bution. The relation between the parties is disturbed. The 
offender may meet the demand for redress by justification of his 
act or the threat by defiant persistence in the offence. Or, he 
may repent and seek forgiveness, and the injured person may 
declare his readiness to be reconciled; and the offender, to 
secure this, makes redress, or amends, or atonement, and the 
offence passes away. Or there may be the kind interposition 
of a common friend and a restoration of peaceful relations, 

1, The grand principle which most signally characterises the 
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revealed redemption, and which gives it its most significant 
designation, is MEDIATION. 

This principle is not made known for the first time to man 
by Divine Revelation. It is an original element in the con- 
stitution of human nature, and is in unremitting operation in 
the general providence of God towards man. It is an indis- 
pensable element in social life, necessary to its existence, and 
to its well-being, constituting the coherence of society, operat- 
ing as necessarily and constantly as the law of gravitation, 
No man is sufficient for himself. Every form of good which 
he enjoys has reached him through others. He has been a 
helpless infant nursed and fed and tended and protected by 
loving hearts and tender hands. They have stood between 
him and pain and hunger and danger; and their gentle 
mediation has brought him health and food and shelter and 
joy. The mediation of others has brought him up step by 
step to youth, has taught him and trained him, and gladdened 
him with love, and cheered him with hope, and hailed his 
riper manhood, and crowned it with honour. The mediation 
of others has soothed his pain, poured oil and wine into his 
wounds, consoled him in sorrow, defended him, rescued him 
from danger, asserted his rights, avenged his wrongs, and 
enhanced all his joys. A man may be busy and active with 
body and mind, making his position, maintaining his position, 
or improving it, but no energy of his is sufficient without the 
interposition of others, their helpful mediation. Their toil, 
their skill and experience, their knowledge, their counsel, their 
influence, their generous feeling must be added to his own, 
and contribute to his wealth, his honour, his learning and 
cultivation, his virtue and happiness. It is the perversion of 
this same principle which facilitates the spread of evil, by 
which man interferes to the injury of his neighbour, and 
misery and crime penetrate and pervade society with the 
subtle force of resistless magnetism. 

But this universally diffused principle is capable of con- 
centrating itself in intensified forms in special centres for 
special ends; as the social tendency of our nature is univer- 
sally diffused throughout our race, yet it is capable of being 
crystallised into multiplied varieties of separate associations. 
And in each separate association there is required the exercise 
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of special localised mediation, to maintain and rule its separate 
existence, and to maintain its relation to kindred forms of 
association. In this relation it assumes the form of Repre- 
sentation. The Representative principle is true Mediation. In 
every society there are obligations common to all its members, 
equally diffused amongst them all, not distributed in separate 
and independent portions in each, and therefore not capable 
of being discharged in portions, but are indivisible obligations 
upon the community as such. Joint action and separate action 
are equally impossible in the nature of the case; and yet the 
obligations make action to be imperative. It is an obligation, 
for example, imposed by the British Constitution upon every 
county and borough to take part in the legislation of the 
country. The obligation belongs to the whole constituency 
in each case—but it is impossible that all can combine to dis- 
charge it in their own persons, or that each can in the halls of 
legislation discharge his own share of it. But the difficulty 
is solved by having recourse to the principle of mediatory 
Representation. One becomes the Representative of all the 
rest of the community, in whom is deposited the common 
responsibility to be exercised by him in the name of all. His 
acts within the limits of his official relation are the acts of all. 
The same principle rules in all forms of human association. 
And without it association were impossible. Every person 
holding an official position is within the limits of the relation 
which he bears to the society, its Representative mediating for 
its interests in other relations. We thus observe the principle 
of mediatory Representation to be the leading principle presid- 
ing in the moral government of God towards men; and we 
have experience that it is affecting our own personal and social 
well-being every day of our lives. If, then, it is by the 
operation of this principle of representative responsibility that 
God bestows upon us life and health, and culture and liberty, 
and peace, and all our most precious rights and privileges, the 
constituents of all we know of honour and happiness under 
His righteous and benignant rule here, is there not the highest 
degree of probability that when He would bestow upon us the 
highest forms of blessing which our immortal nature is capable 
of enjoying for ever, they should reach us by the operation of 
the same principle? And when Revelation testifies that 
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Redemption is accomplished by One chosen out of the people, 
a Mediator, an official Representative to transact in the great 
interests which belong to the relation between God and man, 
representing man to God, and God to man, and restoring the 
broken harmony between them, and maintaining it for ever, 
might we not almost as by intuition feel that this is true? It 
does not come before us under the suspicion attached to an 
exceptional case ; but is entitled to command our belief, because 
accredited by the analogy of His unvarying mode of pro- 
cedure towards man. How can any man, observing the ways 
of God here, dealing always with us by mediation and repre- 
sentation, be staggered for a moment at the thought that the 
same principle operating within a Divine sphere, amidst 
Divine relations, and by Divine agency, should appear in 
Divine form culminating in special supremacy in the Divine 
administration, glorious with the triumphs of salvation? The 
whole plan of the Revealed Redemption being so like all the 
other dealing with moral beings in the Divine government, adds 
great strength to the credibility of the gospel record. Repre- 
sentative responsibility is a clearly fixed and established 
principle of the Divine government. Others are responsible 
for us in many respects, and we for others, and yet without 
weakening in the least degree our sense of individual responsi- 
bility, or in any way offending our sense of justice. We are 
conscious that our nature is constitutionally adapted to such 
organisations and arrangements as are constructed upon this 
principle, and to such alone. And we are incapable by our 
constitution as human beings of living under any form of 
administration which is not conducted upon the principle of 
mediatory representation and responsibility. And a Redemp- 
tion which should introduce any different principle of admini- 
stration would be unsuited to the nature we possess ; and being 
so unlike everything in the Divine administration, it must 
prima facie be rejected as incredible. When, therefore, in the 
Revelation of God, we are told of One bearing to us, on every 
ground of right, an official relation, a relation formally and 
divinely recognised and sanctioned, and who has accepted the 
relation with all the responsibility attached to it, both in relation 
to God’s honour, and man’s safety and welfare, the arrange- 
ment is in perfect harmony with the whole of the Divine 
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administration, and carries, therefore, the strongest marks of 
probability in the face of it. | 

2. A very strong exception has been taken to this principle 
under the form of SUBSTITUTION. 

Now Mediation is Substitution. Your official representa- 
tive is your substitute—the substitute of the community, to be 
where it cannot be, to do what it cannot do, to bear what it 
cannot bear. All representation is substitution, one for another, 
or one for many. Whenever one acts instead of another, tak- 
ing his toil, or paying his debt, or transacting his business, he 
is acting as his substitute. The arrangements of human life 
demand this ; and there is no ground in the nature of the thing 
to object to the substitution of the Redeemer. If, as Redeemer, 
He is to do or suffer anything for a sinner which the sinner is 
unable to do or suffer for himself, He must of necessity to that 
extent substitute Himself for the sinner, His acts for the 
sinner’s acts, His sufferings for the sinner’s sufferings, if suffer- 
ing enters as an element to be dealt with in the relation. The 
substitution of the innocent for the guilty, and visiting upon 
the innocent the consequences of guilt, is regarded as such a 
violation of right that some indignantly repudiate the substitu- 
tion of the innocent Saviour for the guilty sinner, so that the 
Saviour should suffer the penalty of a law which He had never 
broken. And this implies also the recognition of a related 
principle, necessarily attaching itself to Substitution. This is 

3. IMPUTATION. 

Without imputation Substitution and Representation would 
be practically neutralised; they would be null and void. 
Imputation is properly the transference of obligation under 
competent legal sanction. If a representative does not assume 
the obligations of those whom he represents, if he is not bear- 
ing that relation for the purpose of discharging their responsi- 
bilities, there is no true representation; it is without moral 
value or end. Substitution is not arbitrarily or capriciously 
assumed or imposed. A recognised relation warranting the 
official responsibility, or a natural relation, bearing, by impera- 
tive natural law, representative responsibility within it, alongs 
determines on the ground of moral right, upon whom the sub 
stitution devolves, with the transfer of obligation and the con- 
sequent imputation of acts. As a matter of very potent fact, 
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and of every day’s experience, innocent persons do suffer for 
the guilty deeds of others; and that, too, when the guilty 
escapes the consequences of his deeds, and those conse- 
quences are borne by the innocent. Wherever men are asso- 
ciated together under a common responsibility, as in business 
partnerships, the guilty act of one may be, must be, visited upon 
the rest. The principle is universally felt to be a sound moral 
principle, and the partnership is founded upon the recognition 
of it, Formal and avowed acknowledgment of the principle of 
imputation is made the basis of human associations, so that the 
innocent shall be made justly to bear the consequences of the 
guilty misdeeds of others. And it is quite impossible, as men 
are now, in their present moral condition, that social and civil 
relations could exist without this transfer of obligation and the 
imputation to one of the deeds of another. We must remem- 
ber that guilt and innocence coexist, and meet on common 
ground, that the guilty and the innocent have many interests 
in common in this life. They incur together common re- 
sponsibilities, and are necessarily involved in the consequences 
of one another’s conduct, so that their acts within the limits of 
their stipulated responsibility are imputed to one another. The 
innocent suffers from the act of the guilty, the guilty is bene- 
fited by the deed of the innocent. Take the case of some 
great railway company with a multitude of shareholders. 
They are a body corporate, with a common responsibility. <A 
servant of the company causes much injury to be sustained by 
some travellers on their line. That servant, the official repre- 
sentative, within the limits of his special office, of the whole 
body of the shareholders, was charged before the public to doa 
certain act on behalf of those shareholders. He performed the 
act badly or neglected it altogether, and much injury resulted. 
It was not an act of his private responsibility in the eye of the 
public or of the sufferers, but an act of the official substitute of 
the company ; and, therefore, his act is imputed to them. The 
whole company is legally guilty and responsible for the repara- 
tion of the injury, although every individual is personally 
innocent. The guilt of one is imputed to all. Or, suppose 
an insult offered to “the meteor flag of England” on some 
distant sea. The offender is held to be the official representa- 
tive or substitute of the nation to which he belongs. The 
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offence is not regarded as that of a private individual nor 
resented as such. England does not stoop to seek redress 
from the actual offender. The offence is imputed to the 
nation whose representative he is, and the whole nation is 
responsible for the deed. The whole nation suffers when 
compelled to redress the wrong—all were held guilty in the 
law, while all were personally guiltless of the offence. Such 
arrangements, formed on such principles, are never regarded 
as violating, but as flowing out of our natural sense of right, 
to which we seek to give effect in our human relations by 
formal stipulations. And we must remember that these social 
and civil arrangements are not mere inventions of the human 
mind, capriciously adopted ; they are the product of the con- 
stitutional laws of the human mind in their natural and 
spontaneous operation. They are, therefore, elements of the 
Divine government as well as of the human; and it is this 
fact from which they derive their analogical value. Society 
cannot exist without their operation. So long as the constitu- 
ents of society are of a mixed character, the righteous and the 
unrighteous, the true and the false, and that relations among 
them must exist in conducting the affairs of the world, so long 
the transference of obligation, the imputation of good and evil 
respectively, the innocent bearing the consequences of guilt, 
and the guilty reaping the advantages of righteousness, will in- 
evitably occur. It is a manifest ordinance of Divine govern- 
ment over man now. And if His Word tells us that the same 
principles enter into His plan of redeeming man, we cannot 
but feel that all analogy favours the credibility of the state- 
ment. And a Redemption which should bear to be founded 
upon any other principles, principles adverse to these would 
find the human mind wholly unprepared to believe that it 
could come from God. When God would communicate any 
form of good now in the way of His providence, He uniformly 
acts upon these principles ; and when men aim at good in 
their relations to each other, they are obliged by the very con- 
stitution of their nature to act upon these principles. There 
are no other principles known to man by which he could 
secure the same ends. The constitution of Nature suggests no 
others ; the course of Providence suggests no others ; the whole 
experience of the human race suggests no others. And it 
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may be safely affirmed that in order to apprehend any other 
class of moral principles which shall serve the ends to human 
life served by Substitution and Imputation, it would require a 
new moral constitution of Providence, and a new moral nomen- 
clature. If, then, this Redemption of grace is declared to us to 
proceed upon the very same principles by which every form of 
good is bestowed upon us in Providence, on that very account 
there is the strongest possible presumption that it comes from 
the same source with the benignant administration under 
which we live here. If, in every relation of human life, re- 
sponsible substitution is ever present, a harmonising, regulat- 
ing, reconciling power, it ought neither to surprise nor offend 
us to find that it is the one decisive element by which the 
most eminent and solemn of all our relations is conclusively 
and for ever determined. It harmonises with all we see and 
feel of the ways of God, to hear that our redemption is effected 
by a competent substitute, that by virtue of bearing to sinners 
a responsible relation, He stands in their place their responsible 
substitute, assuming their obligations, the discharge of which 
is imputed or accounted to them. 

4. The testimony of Scripture is that the sins of His people 
were imputed to THE REDEEMER AS THEIR SUBSTITUTE. 

The testimony is that the Lord laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all; that He was made sin for them; that He bore their 
sins in His own body on the tree—and that the result to them 
is redemption, the forgiveness of sins; that there is now no 
condemnation to them; that they have passed from their penal 
death to a restored righteous life; that they are at peace with 
God, their relation to Him having been righteously restored— 
nothing is any longer laid to their charge. In all this the 
obvious and plain teaching is that the Redeemer in bearing sin 
has satisfied by His death the Divine justice, His death being 
the last act in the discharge of His substitutionary obligation 
—His life being sacrificed “for the remission of sins unto 
many.” 

Now the free-thinking theology of the present day affirms 
that this whole scheme of Redemption by substitutionary sacrifice, 
by satisfaction to justice rendered by atonement, one suffering 
the punishment of sins committed by others, and the sinners 
exempted for the sake of the sufferings and death of an innocent 
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person, is contrary to reason and to our intuitive sense of right. 
It is quite true that every one of us ‘shall give account of 
himself to God, and that every one of us shall bear his own 
burden. And it is also true that it is a primary obligation 
upon every man to provide for himself, and to protect himself, 
and educate himself, and build his own house, and find his 
own food, and dress it, and manufacture his own raiment, and 
dig his own grave, it may be. But we are not isolated indi- 
viduals living alone; and we are not individually sufficient 
for ourselves. We are social beings, and the complement of 
our being is in others of our human kin; and we have, there- 
fore, by the law of our being, social relations; and there isa 
limit to our individual responsibility, because there is a 
limit to our individual power. And where individual re- 
sponsibility ends, because of the insufficiency of individual 
power, social responsibility begins with all its power. There- 
fore others become responsible to provide, to protect, to 
preserve, and to comfort; to interpose for my safety, for my 
welfare, moral and physical ; and that in the degree in which 
our relations to each other shall indicate. The infant is not 
bound to protect itself nor to provide for itself. The sick and 
the disabled are not bound to provide for themselves nor to 
protect themselves. The responsibility is upon others; and 
how far it shall extend, and what sacrifices it shall require, 
and upon whom they shall fall, are determined by the relations 
the respective parties bear to each other. The responsibility 
may require the sacrifices of time, of labour, of property, 
of liberty, even of life itself. The principle of responsibility, 
therefore, involved in the Redemption by Christ has its analogy 
in the constitution of God’s providential government; and if 
it is right and eminently beneficial in one department of His 
dealings with man it cannot be wrong in another. And the 
extreme case which has arisen to guilty man is this, that he is, 
under a righteous sentence of the Divine law, liable to death ; 
that the very act which has made him guilty has made him 
helpless, and no power remains within him by which he can 
regain his lost position, his original relation to the righteous 
Sovereign under whose condemnation he lies. It is mani- 
festly not a question for him to determine whether restoration 
is possible ; and if declared to be possible, it is not an act of 
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his will, but of God’s, which shall determine the restoration of 
the relation. It is not for the sinner to say what the terms 
and conditions of restoration shall be, nor how effected. For 
this he is utterly incompetent. It is quite manifest that any 
interposition in behalf of the sinner must come from without 
the limits of the sinful nature itself. Now it is the teaching 
of Scripture that there is One Being in the Universe who does 
sustain a responsible relation to man bearing the familiar 
designation of SuRETY ; that this relation is established by the 
will of the Father with the free consent of the Son: that the 
Son in order to identify himself with men assumed their 
nature, with all the responsibilities and obligations belonging 
to it when he entered into it—that therefore it is said He was 
“made under the law,” subject to the existing obligations 
which men had incurred to the law. Men were under obliga- 
tion to die a penal death; the testimony bears witness that 
the Surety assumed that obligation and discharged it, and so 
atoned for their sin. 

It is quite enough to justify to human reason and to our 
sense of right this procedure in Redemption, that the principles 
upon which it proceeds, and upon which it is founded, 
are the same principles with which we are familiar in the 
providence of God, whenever ends analogous to those contem- 
plated by Redemption are to be accomplished. If the 
Redemption of sinners be possible at all, the interposition must 
originate in a source unaffected by human sin, for sin 
is the fatal disability of human nature which renders self- 
restoration impossible. And the Revelation tells us that the 
Mediator provided by mercy is holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners. But by taking our nature, and involving 
Himself in our interests, entering into common relations with 
the guilty, bound up in their obligations by the very terms of 
His representative relation, and as suffering belongs to them, 
unavoidably falls upon Him agreeably to the analogy of human 
associations and of common responsibility. As the responsible 
Representative, it devolves upon Him by just right to satisfy 
all the demands which justice makes upon those to whom He 
bears this responsible relation, redress by obedience, atonement 
by suffering. Granted the Representative relation, and all 
else of imputation, satisfaction to justice by obedience and 
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suffering follow of moral and necessary consequence. The 
same kind of relation involves the same kind of consequences 
in the providence of God, amply testifying that God is the 
common Author of Providence and Redemption; and any 
objection we make to Redemption tells with precisely equal 
force against Providence ; in other words, against God’s prin- 
ciples and mode of His moral government. The facts of 
Redemption are not so patent to us, so constantly before all 
minds as the facts of Providence; but they harmonise so well 
with the facts which are familiar to our daily life, as to show 
that they involve common principles, and belong to the 
righteous and beneficent moral government of the same God. 

We grant that any authority which shall require of man 
belief in any doctrine which requires the discrediting of any 
of the original intuitions of the human mind, moral or intel- 
lectual, must be false, for our native intuitions are from God, 
His first Revelation to man; and without believing them we 
could not believe the Scripture or anything else. We have 
original intuitions which compel our belief in the facts of 
Providence, and which also compel us to refer those facts to 
principles. And when asked to believe in Redemption by 
Christ, we find such a correspondence between the facts of 
Redemption and the facts of Providence, that it would do 
violence to our intuitions to find them referred to conflicting 
or essentially different principles. In both departments of 
the Divine government we find the one grand principle 
of Mediation involving Substitution, Imputation, Satisfaction, 
Redress, Retributive Suffering, Atonement, Reconciliation ; 
and no principle in the one which is not in the other, 
wherever their object is the same, viz. the welfare of fallen 
man. The principles, therefore, which govern the Divine 
providence universally recognised, vindicate and illustrate the 
principles of Redemption. 

In Providence we see only in parts, in detail: and sin and 
sinners thus dealt with within very circumscribed limits. We 
observe sins dealt with, as it were, one by one, and deliverances 
and benefits coming one by one. But Redemption is one great 
comprehensive measure, determining and working out the great 
purposes of Divine mercy for eternity. And we might be 
prepared to believe that the Mediation which we see in its 
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minute diffusion in Providence, may have been gathered up 
into one grand culmination in one great personal Mediator— 
that substitution may have centred all its worth and dignity 
in one all-glorious Representative, that substitutionary respon- 
sibility may have been sublimed and embodied in our Divine 
Surety; and that thus from their Divine eminence on the 
throne of the Son of God, they shall send forth in blessed 
combination, mercy and truth, and righteousness and peace far 
and wide as the sovereign will of God. 

Thus our minds are trained and brought up under the 
relations of Providence in the same moral principles which 
Revelation teaches us rule in the relations of Redemption; and 
everything distinctive in that wonderful scheme of grace has 
its observable counterpart in the wonderful scheme of Provi- 
dence. Thus we have a divinely supptied analogy which 
vindicates and illustrates the principles of the Revealed 
Redemption. LATE PROF, H. WALLACE. 





Art. IIL—The Logie of Evolution.’ 


J leas Memoir of Charles Darwin has naturally directed fresh 

attention to the hypothesis which in the history of 
Science will ever be associated with his name. And, although 
most people, who give an unprejudiced perusal to the three 
octavos that embody his life and letters, will, with the Duke 


1 A Study of Religion; its Sources and Contents, By James Martineau, 
D.D., LL.D. 2 volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 
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of Argyll, come to the conclusion that they dispose finally of 
all Darwin’s pretensions to the title of philosopher,’ the 
doctrine of Evolution still remains to be dealt with, as some- 
thing broader and more comprehensive than the biological 
Darwinian hypothesis. When, therefore, one takes up Dr. 
Martineau’s most recent and deeply interesting work entitled 
A Study of Religion, or the much cruder volume on Christianity 
and Evolution, which a number of theologians of more or less 
mark have thrown somewhat hastily together, we find the 
doctrine of Evolution virtually accepted, and the only question 
left for decision is the terms, theistic or agnostic, on which 
the acceptance is to take place. Indeed such a painstaking 
and cautious thinker as Dr. M‘Cosh, until recently President 
of Princeton, does not hesitate to use the following 
language :— : 


“Tt is of no use denying in our day the doctrine of Evolution in the 
name of religion, or any other good cause. An age or two ago many 
religious people were afraid of geology. It can now be shown that it 
rather favours religion by its furnishing proofs of design, and by the 
wonderful parallelism which exists between Genesis and geology. The 
time is at hand when all intelligent people, religious and irreligious, will 
perceive that there is nothing impious in development considered in itself, 
though it may be carried to excess and turned to atheistic purposes. The 
business of inquirers now is to explain its nature.” 


His Grace the Duke of Argyll, in his admirable volume on 
the Unity of Nature, which somehow has not yet received the 
attention it pre-eminently deserves, a fact which may be 
accounted for by the scientific fashion of the day, for fashion 
obtains in Science just as well as in Society, acknowledges that 
Evolution has a place in Nature, and all he designs in his book 
is to guard his readers against its abuse. And, not to step 
beyond the list of authors at the head of this article, the Rev. 
Mr. Henslow and M. Naville are both believers in Evolution, 
while they remain staunch defenders of the Christian faith. 
It becomes inquirers, consequently, to consider whether after 
all there is any real antagonism between Evolution, when 
properly defined, and Theology. May not the supposed anta- 
gonism be only due to confusion of thought? May not clear 


? Cf. the Duke of Argyll’s three papers in Good Words on ‘* Darwinism as 
a Philosophy.” 
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thinking show that Evolution is only the name for a process 
by means of which the Most High has been carrying out His 
magnificent designs? It is in hope of clearing the question 
of some accidental confusions of thought that we propose to 
base a brief review upon the series of most interesting volumes 
which we have indicated at the head of this article. 

There can be little doubt, we think, that the doctrine of 
Evolution has suffered in repute by reason of some of its more 
prominent advocates. Being in the main a biological question, 
it has been discussed oftentimes with a looseness of logical 
grasp which to the unbiassed reader is most surprising. We 
may be permitted without offence to say that with biologists, 
as a rule, logic is not a strong point. M. Naville accounts for 
it in this way :— 

“ Biology is a more complex science than physics ; it is not surprising 
that it is comparatively behindhand, just as the science of physics was 
for a long time behindhand as compared with the simpler science of 
mathematics. It is, at the present time, the occasion of many confusions 
of ideas, which cast their shadow upon physics, and which will not cease 


until biological conceptions shall have attained to a degree of clearness, 
in which they are still wanting.”? 


We need not go beyond our present list of volumes for 
illustration of this lack of logical power on the part of 
biologists. Professor Huxley’s interesting New York Lectures 
supply a case in point. Every candid student of his writings 
must admit that his logical faculty bears no comparison to his 
truly marvellous power of popular exposition. In the instance 
now before us he opens with a very loose statement about 
historical evidence, and its two departments of testimony and 
circumstantial evidence ; and then, after an imperfect state- 
ment of possible hypotheses, he actually asks his audience to 
believe that the evidence on behalf of Evolution “ rests upon 
exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican theory of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies did at the time of its promul- 
gation. Its logical basis is precisely of the same character— 
the coincidence of the observed facts with theoretical require- 
ments” (p. 90). Now, such a comparison as this, we take 
leave to say, argues a very serious lack of logical faculty. 
The Copernican theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies 


1 Modern Physics, p. 237. 
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“ rests,” as it has been truly said, “on facts presently occurring 
before our eyes, investigated and reasoned from with strictest 
mathematical precision. It is not an inference made by some- 
body, from a record of facts existing in far-off and prehistoric, 
possibly also prehuman, ages. It is verified every day by 
occurrences that happen according to its laws.” But no clear 
logical mind will assert that for Evolution there is any such 
demonstration. To apply the term demonstration to the two 
theories in the same sense is totally misleading. 

But not only have prominent advocates of Evolution ex- 
hibited, as we shall see more fully in detail further on, a 
serious lack of logical clearness ; they have also mixed up the 
doctrine with pet theories of their own, with which it has 
really no organic connection. If we start with the two authors 
of the Darwinian hypothesis—Mr. Darwin and Mr. A. R. 
Wallace—we find that they make admissions which the noisier 
advocates, who propose to expound the theory, are ready to 
deny. Mr. Darwin, for example, is clear and decided about 
the admission of a Creator to start the process. Mr. Wallace 
further argues with great force that some divine intervention 
must be supposed to account for the brain power of man. 
Will such a scientific radical as Haeckel allow either of these ? 
Has not he affirmed on logical grounds the existence of spon- 
taneous generation, in which he has been followed by Oscar 
Schmidt, in order that the entire process may be wrought 
independently of God? Although it has been scientifically 
demonstrated that spontaneous generation does not take place 
in Nature, that biogenesis, and not abiogenesis, is the principle 
carried out in Nature so far as known, these evolutionists do 
not hesitate to bring in the idea as logically necessary, their 
spirit being pointedly expressed by M. Naville in the words, 
“Let the facts perish rather than our principle.”’ The men 
of the first rank make admissions which the second-rate men 
disavow, and on grounds distinctly hostile to religion. "We 
hope to show that the atheistic bias which has been given to 
the doctrine of Evolution has no foundation in fact. 

Not only so, but since Mr. Darwin’s death the fact has been 
elicited that he favoured, in a certain mild way, the agnostic 
philosophy, his mind apparently remaining in an unstable 
1 La Logique de  Hypothése, p. 183. 
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equilibrium between Agnosticism and Theism.' Mr. Wallace, 
as is well known, has run into the vagaries of Spiritualism, 
and contended for the possibility of miracle in connection with 
so-called “mediums.” Herbert Spencer, Professor Huxley, and 
Professor Tyndall, are avowed agnostics, in addition to their 
advocacy of Evolution. But we hope to show that there is no 
necessary connection between Agnosticism and Evolution. 
Neither has it any necessary connection with utilitarian ethics. 
These are all accidents of its advocacy; and it is surely most 
desirable that it should be presented in a distinct light, freed 
from accidental accretions, which have naturally enough dis- 
credited it in the eyes of Christian men. 

It is on this ground a matter for intense satisfaction that 
critics such as Dr. Martineau, his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
and M. Naville, come forward to subject the scientific hypo- 
theses to the most rigid logical scrutiny, and to dissociate what 
is true from what is baseless. 

That we may be perfectly clear in our thinking, let us start, 
then, with a definition of Evolution. Evolution is the term 
employed to denote the process by which the Universe is 
believed to have reached its present condition through the 
dynamic energy with which it has been endowed. All was at 
first, we are assured, in a nebulous condition, but by virtue of 
potencies within the mass there was in due time condensation 
into suns and systems. When next we devote our attention 
to the state of things on our globe, we are assured that by a 
rhythmic process matter settled into certain forms, and becom- 
ing in some way endowed with life, it proceeded from a few 
simple germs to bloom into the wondrous fawna of our globe. 
There may be to all appearance distinct species of plants and 
animals, but we are asked to believe that intercalary forms 
existed and may yet be discovered in the geological deposits, 
so that by microscopic steps over infinite fields of time the 
whole development took place. Whether or no any interven- 
tion took place at the advent of man is disputed, but the idea 
which prevails is that the Universe presents to the scientific 
mind a unity pervaded from end to end by a rhythmic law of 
progress, the present simply giving us the exposition of the 
marvellous potencies of the past. 


1 Cf. Fordyce’s Aspects of Scepticism, p. 190; also the chapter on 
“* Religion” in Charles Darwin, his Life and Letters, vol. i. 
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Now, it is most important at this stage to observe that the 
term “ Evolution” may be employed in a passive or in a reflec- 
tive sense. That is to say, scientific men may either believe 
that the Universe has been evolved, or that it has evolved itself. 
In the one case, Evolution will of course denote the process 
pursued by a competent Power; in the other case, it will 
denote a process carried on independently. It is absolutely 
needful to know in which sense the word is used in any dis- 
cussion ; because it is just here that the whole question may 
be “begged,” whether on the side of Theism or on the side of 
Anti-theism. 

It is well, therefore, to state at once that it is beyond the 
powers of Science, properly so called, to demonstrate the self- 
evolution of the Universe. It may be postulated, but demon- 
strated it cannot be. For example “ Physicus,” in his sad 
book A Candid Examination of Theism, defends his anti- 
theistic position, as against Mr. Fiske’s Cosmic Theism, by 
saying that its essence consists “in the single dogma of self- 
existence as itself sufficient to constitute a theory of things ;”? 
but we must underline his admission in this instance, and 
remember that self-existence is a “dogma,” and nothing more, 
and that all the changes rung upon such terms as “ persistence 
of force,” have not transmuted the assumption into a demon- 
stration. 

The reason of this will appear on the slightest consideration. 
No case of Evolution can be posited to the exclusion of God. 
A scientific man may aver that the whole process is inde- 
pendent ; but his sole authority for saying so is that he has 
not seen God in the process, and believes that He has not 
been there. This, however, no man could mistake for a 
demonstration. It is merely a begging of the whole question 
anti-theistically, but a demonstration it is not. Nor is it any 
answer to this that by “ the law of parsimony ” God is excluded 
from the whole process of Evolution ; for instead of parsimony 
being a law of Nature, the waste which Nature contains seems 
to point to overflow and not parsimony as the measure of 
Nature’s bounties.” Therefore this is merely stating in tech- 


1 Pp. 142-3. 
2 On this fictitious “law of parsimony” see Martineau, ut supra, vol. i. 
pp. 369-70. 
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nical phraseology that you believe the process workable inde- 
pendently of Him, but there is not a single scientific fact 
upon which you can base such a belief. No matter how you 
turn the matter over, you can never get self-evolution demon- 
strated ; it is always assumed. Hence, what we have got to 
determine in the present discussion is a balance of probabilities; 
whether, in other words, it is more reasonable to assume the 
self-evolution of the Universe, or to assume its evolution under 
the guidance of a competent Power. 

First, then, we would observe that A QUITE NEEDLESS ANTA- 
GONISM HAS BEEN POSITED BETWEEN CREATION AND EVOLUTION. 
The Duke of Argyll has said: “Creation and Evolution, when 
these terms have been cleared from intellectual confusion, are 
not antagonistic conceptions mutually exclusive. They are 
harmonious and complementary” (p. 272). But there can be 
no doubt that advocates of Evolution have represented them as 
antagonistic. The usual method pursued is to state a theory 
of “special creations” in its crudest form, perhaps the theory 
of “ Prochronism,” as in Gosse’s Omphalos, and then to repre- 
sent this as the doctrine of believers in Divine Revelation. For 
example, Mr. Kirby, in his little volume, almost pities Christ 
and His apostles for “their tacit acceptance of the Hebrew 
cosmogony” (p. 19). He goes the length of stating that “the 
idea of the direct interposition of God in the creation of the 
world has now become so incredible to scientific men, that they 
sometimes substitute theories as absurd as those put forward 
by their theological opponents” (p. 126). And he is manifestly 
under the delusion throughout his volume that Evolution, like 
Aaron’s rod, has swallowed up all necessity for a theory of 
Creation, strictly so called. In speaking of the Divine control 
over the laws of Nature, which some followers of Darwin 
maintain, he says: “But this control does not necessarily 
imply Creation, in the received sense of the word; which, if 
matter be eternal, as it very possibly is, can never take place at 
all” (p. 136). ; 

But we shall not pause upon the rather jejune performance 
of Mr. Kirby, illustrating as it does lack of precision, at least 
about theological matters, of which theologians might reason- 
ably complain. We would rather point out the injustice done 
to believers in Revelation by such a man as Professor Huxley 
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in his celebrated New York Lectures. When upon the 
“scientific war-path” in America, to borrow a phrase from 
Newman Smyth, he was careful to substitute the “ Miltonic 
hypothesis ” for the Mosaic cosmogony. With apparent can- 
dour he disclaims denominating it the Biblical doctrine. But 
his insinuation manifestly is that some such account as Milton 
gives in the seventh book of Paradise Lost is the only one 
deducible from the record. That there may be no mistake, 
we shall quote his words :— 


“‘T have not spoken of this doctrine as the Biblical doctrine. It is 
quite true that persons as diverse in their general views as Milton the 
Protestant, and the celebrated Jesuit Father Suarez, each put upon the 
first chapter of Genesis the interpretation embodied in Milton’s poem. 
It is quite true that this interpretation is that which has been instilled 
into every one of us in our childhood; but Ido not for one moment 
venture to say that it can properly be called the Biblical doctrine. It is ~ 
not my business, and does not lie within my competency, to say what the 
Hebrew text does, and what it does not signify ; moreover, were I to 
affirm that this is the Biblical doctrine, I should be met by the authority 
of many eminent scholars, to say nothing of men of science, who, at 
various times, have absolutely denied that any such doctrine is to be 
found in Genesis. If we are to listen to many expositors of no mean 
authority, we must believe that what seems so clearly defined in Genesis 
—as if very great pains had been taken that there should be no possibility — 
of mistake—is not the meaning of the text at all. The account is 
divided into periods that we may make just as long or as short as con- 
venience requires. We are also to understand that it is consistent with 
the original text to believe that the most complex plants and animals 
may have been evolved by natural processes, lasting for millions of years, 
out of structureless rudiments. A person who is not a Hebrew scholar 
can only stand aside and admire the marvellous flexibility of a language 
which admits of such diverse interpretations. But assuredly, in the face 
of such contradictions of authority upon matters respecting which he is 
incompetent to form any judgment, he will abstain, as I do, from giving 
an opinion ” (pp. 19-20). 


No wonder that Dr. W. M. Taylor of New York, in an able 
letter to the Tribune says of this passage :— 


“ But the professor does not need to be a Hebrew scholar in order to 
be familiar with such ‘ marvellous flexibility’ of language. He knows 
that we have the very same ‘diverse interpretations’ of the word 
‘day’ in English, for if I should say to him that the day has gone by 
when a foolish sneer can be accepted as a forcible argument, he would 
understand at once that I was not speaking of any such definite period 
as twenty-four hours.’ 
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Now we have adduced these quotations to have an oppor- 
tunity of observing that the form in which the Mosaic cosmo- 
gony is presented is curiously fitted to bear a much wider 
interpretation than appears on the surface. This exactly 
corresponds to the notion entertained of Revelation. Why 
should not the great Spirit, who enabled prophets to give their 
fellows “thoughts beyond their thoughts,” furnish them with 
such forms as would always be ahead and anticipative of 
human discovery? We believe that the Mosaic account is 
capable of exposition in accordance with the most recent 
scientific discoveries, although we do not profess ourselves 
competent for, nor do we propose to enter upon, the detailed 
exposition here. But one or two observations may help to 
relieve some minds about the assumed incompatibility of the 
Mosaic record with the doctrine of Evolution. In the first 
place, the statement made by Moses that light existed before 
the appearance of the heavenly bodies is sufficient surely to 
show that the earlier “ days” of the creative epoch could not 
have been, even in the writer's own mind, the twenty-four 
hours’ period which the rotation of the earth now determines. 
If indefiniteness is thus in the very nature of things intro- 
duced into the terms at the outset, it is surely unfair to force 
definiteness into them with the idea of making the Mosaic 
record irreconcilable with Science. Again, sufficient emphasis 
has not been laid upon the fact that the Mosaic record repre- 
sents God as committing to the waters and the earth the 
production of living creatures. We remember many years 
ago mentioning to a celebrated living biologist that we had 
come across this idea in the reading of the Remains of the 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, who is best known as author of the 
poem on “The Burial of Sir John Moore.” But the idea of 
Evolution being in any wise anticipated by Revelation was 
pooh-poohed at once. We deem the point, notwithstanding, 
of sufficient importance to be emphasised here, especially as 
we can back up our quotation from Wolfe by an undesigned 
coincidence from the instructive volume of Mr. Henslow. It 
is also to be found substantially in M‘Cosh’s Christianity and 
Positivism, pp. 36-7. Mr. Wolfe, in a sermon on Gen. i. 26, 
begins by asking to what created being would a man, if sud- 
denly asked, compare the Almighty; and then suggests that 
VOL. XXXVIL—NO, CXLV. 2 
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many would, as in fact many have done, compare the Sun to 
Him. He then continues thus :— 


“ But there was a time when there was a more magnificent represen- 
tative of the Godhead. There was a time when we were preferred before 
the sun, and the moon, and the host of heaven. But a little before, God 
had formed the sun, and the stars, and the firmament, and He saw that 
they were good : and yet not one of these did He pronounce His image,— 
and as if He thought He was coming to a greater work than all before, and 
one in which He felt Himself more particularly interested, He seems to 
prepare Himself for our creation : ‘ Let us make man in our image.’ For 
the production of inferior animated beings He was contented to employ 
inferior agents : when He would create other living things, He commands 
the waters and the earth to produce them. ‘ Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven ;—and let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, and cattle, and creeping 
thing, and beasts of the earth after their kind.’ But when He comes 
to man, He seems to rise to the work Himself: ‘Let us make man in 
our own image.’” 


Mr. Henslow, in his instructive work, points out the same 
fact in the first chapter of Genesis. He says :— 


“Tt is not stated whether God created out of nothing, or out of 
eternally, or at least, pre-existing matter. Moreover, in addition to the 
statement that God created or made all things, there is the oft-repeated 
assertion embodied in the word Fiat, but apparently overlooked, that 
He enjoined the earth and the water to bring forth living forms. What 
does this expression imply? The use of the imperative mood can only 
signify an agent other than the speaker. If, therefore, it be maintained 
that the sentence (ver. 21), ‘God created every living thing that moveth,’ 
signifies He made them by His direct almighty fiat, it may be equally 
maintained that the sentence, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
every moving creature,’ implies secondary agents to carry out the will of 
the Lord. Such might be said to witness to natural law, which, after 
all, is but a synonym for the will of God” (pp. 11-12). 


When we add to this interesting fact what such a specialist 
as Mr. Romanes has testified “ that the order in which the flora 
and fauna are said by the Mosaic account to have appeared 
upon the earth corresponds with that which the theory of 
Evolution requires, and the evidence of geology proves,”’ we 
may well set aside the notion, notwithstanding the over-confi- 
dent assertions of Professor Huxley, of any essential contradic- 
tion between the Mosaic Cosmogony and the testimony of 
Science in this matter of Evolution. 


1 Cf. Nature, for August 1881. 
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Creation, then, and Evolution are not antagonistic terms, but 
harmonious and complementary. If it be true that there is no 
spontaneous generation in the system, no passage from the 
inorganic to the organic without the help of that mysterious 
principle called life, then we have reason on our side when, 
with Mr. Darwin, in his less muddled moments, we posit a 
Creator to furnish the germs and start the organic kingdom. 
Upon the phenomenal chaos of the inorganic world the Spirit 
of God must have brooded, dove-like, as the Mosaic record 
represents, in order to the cosmos of the organic. To suppose 
that in the matter of the inorganic world there lay life-potencies, 
as Professor Tyndall in his materialising speculation suggested, 
is to deny the established doctrine of inertia, as M. Naville 
has conclusively demonstrated.’ In the passage from the not- 
living to the living, God must have hada hand. Nor, as we 
have seen, does Mr. Wallace deem it unreasonable to suppose 
that in the passage from the animal to the human, in the pas- 
sage from the brain of apes to the disproportionate brain of 
man, God has had, just as the record asserts, another inter- 
vention, to give His own impress to Nature’s tardily developed 
king. The conclusion, therefore, to which, in view of the facts, 
we come, is that antagonism between Creation and Evolution 
has been asserted on insufficient grounds. The two terms are 
not contradictory, are not mutually exclusive, and it is only 
confusion of thought or bias which attempts to make them 
so. Nay, Evolution as it proceeds helps us to the best 
idea of what Creation has been. As the Duke of Argyll has 
well said :— 


“We strain our imaginations to conceive the processes of Creation, 
whilst in reality they are around us daily. Perhaps if we had been 
present at the birth of some new animal form we should have seen 
nothing very different from, and certainly nothing more wonderful than, 
we see now. It is only familiarity that has veiled their mystery. It is 
only thoughtlessness that makes us think that we are not even now in 
the middle of a truly creative work. It is most probable that at no 
stage of it, if we had been staring with all our eyes, and listening with 
all our ears, would we have seen or heard anything which is not to be 
seen and heard in the world around us. The first introduction of a germ 
would probably have been invisible. From the beginning Creation would 
have seemed to us a growth and not a manufacture. Nor is it conceiv- 


1 Modern Physics, p. 238. 
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able that there should have been then a wider difference between the 
first germs of things, and the forms and functions which were to be de- 
veloped out of them, than the difference which in this respect prevails in 
the existing world” (pp. 270-1). 


Secondly, THe DoctTRINE OF EVOLUTION, INSTEAD OF SUB- 
VERTING TELEOLOGY, IS FOUND REALLY TO STRENGTHEN IT. One 
of the greatest prejudices against the doctrine of Evolution has 
undoubtedly arisen from the oft-repeated allegation that it 
annihilates Teleology. We shall try to show that this allega- 
tion is due to lack of logical precision and clearness. But 
before entering upon the discussion we would make a prelimi- 
nary remark. Such a discussion leads us beyond the limits 
of Science proper. “The business of Science,” says Mr. Fiske, 
“is simply to ascertain in what manner phenomena coexist 
with each other, or follow each other, and the only explanation 
with which it can properly deal is that which refers one set 
of phenomena to another set. In pursuing this its legitimate 
business, Science does not trench on the province of Theology 
in any way, and there is no conceivable occasion for any con- 
flict between them.”' Notwithstanding such a caveat, how- 
ever, we find scientific men stepping out of their way altogether 
to pronounce upon purely theological questions ; and with this 
theologians have no fault to find. The motto of Theology 
always is, “Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
All men, be they scientists or clowns, will make their theologi- 
cal inferences, and this is their right as well as their necessity. 
But in doing so, all must be bound by the recognised laws of 
thought. Science can claim no superiority to logic; nay, as 
Dorner somewhere says, logic is the conscience of Science, to 
whose judgment bar it must be brought. Theologians are con- 
sequently within their right when they insist on the laws of 
logic and of fair argument being rigorously regarded, once the 
scientist begins his work of theological inference. 

What, then, are the conditions of fair discussion upon this 
borderland between Science proper and Theology? It will not 
do for either party consciously or unconsciously to beg the 
question. We have already pointed out the danger of this. 
Theists have consequently a right to demand, before discussing 
this argument from Design at all, whether or no their opponents 


1 Cf. North American Review, for Jan. 1877. 
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come unprejudiced to the discussion. Because, no matter 
what pretensions of candour may be made beforehand, if the 
anti-theist comes forward with the postulate that no know- 
ledge of God is possible, he has begged the whole question in 
debate. In saying so, we are not to be understood as passing 
any judgment upon Agnosticism as such. We simply assert 
that an agnostic cannot be an impartial disputant upon this 
argument from Design. Moreover, it has been mainly by the 
Agnostic school that the argument has been discredited; and 
to us it has been surprising how some theists have surrendered 
the argument, solely because a persistent school, whose fore- 
gone conclusions begged the whole question, reiterated the 
statement that the argument is worthless. 

How then can the argument be discussed? Manifestly 
under this form, and under this alone, of two rival theories of 
the Universe ; the one assumes that the Universe is self-evolved 
and God superfluous ; the other assumes that the Universe has 
been evolved, and that God has been the Author of the process. 
There is assumption in both cases, and the question to be 
determined simply is, Which of these theories is the more 
reasonable ? 

In testing the comparative reasonableness of the two 
theories, moreover, we must reason analogically. For there is 
only one alternative to this, and that is, to refuse to reason on 
the subject on the ground that no knowledge of anything 
beyond self is possible. A person may with some show of 
reason contend that beyond our individual sensations there is 
no certain knowledge; that is to say, he may posit Agnosticisin 
regarding all beyond himself, or he must admit the possibility 
of further knowledge through analogy. But not a single step 
can be taken towards a knowledge of other beings except 
through analogy. And here it will be well to point out a 
manifest inconsistency in the Science of our time, viz., the one- 
sided and capricious use of analogy. Nowhere is there at 
present more industry than in the study of Animal Intelligence. 
Now on what principle must investigators in this department 
proceed? Solely on the principle of analogy. To be absolutely 
certain of a dog’s consciousness, for example, we would 
require a metempsychosis, an incarnation in some specimen of 
the dog species, unless, indeed, we suppose with Mr. Kirby 
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that we have already passed through a metempsychosis in 
the process of Evolution.’ But failing such an incarnation, and 
having no distinct reminiscences of any canine pre-existence, 
we reason analogically, and attribute rudimentary, mental, and 
moral qualities to the dog, which are more highly developed 
in ourselves. Now we do not quarrel with such a use of 
analogy. Nay, we recognise it as right and proper. But at 
the same time, upon Agnostic principles, an investigator would 
be more consistent if he said, “The intelligence of the lower 
animals is ‘ absolutely inscrutable.’” Before animal intelligence 
the dogma of absolute inscrutability is just as pertinent as 
before Divine intelligence. All we would insist upon is strict 
logical consistency. 

As a matter of fact, moreover, the objection of anthropo- 
morphism has been taken to the Darwinian hypothesis, just as 
it has been taken by Darwinians to Natural Theology. M. 
Edouard Clarapéde has noticed it in the Archives des Sciences 
Physiques et Naturelles for 1870. And there cannot be the 
least doubt that if Agnostic principles were consistently carried 
out, they would paralyse all investigation, and lead to the 
conclusion that all beyond individual sensations belong to the 
“absolutely inscrutable.” Of course we do not apprehend any 
such issue as this. Investigators will use analogy, and pro- 
secute earnestly their studies upon Animal Intelligence. It is 
well for them to be reminded, however, that in doing so they 
are proceeding unconsciously upon the asswmption that we are, 
as men, somehow made in the image of the beast, and that the 
resemblances may be traced analogically. 

Now theists have no objection in the world to such 
analogical investigations. By all means let as many resem- 
blances between the beasts and ourselves be made out as the 
evidence warrants. They will not annihilate the difference 
between beasts and men. But our scientific investigators must 
be prepared to allow us the use of analogy on the other side of 
human nature, and to test the result, if we start with the 
assumption that we are also somehow made in the image of God. 
There is no alternative between absolute doubt about all know- 
ledge of other beings, and a fair use of analogy all round. If 
we as theists have no objection to their use of analogy regard- 
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ing beings below us, they, on the other hand, should have no 
objection to our use of analogy regarding the Being above us. 

Besides, in this use of analogy we are not going beyond the 
example of our agnostic friends on the higher side of human 
nature. Why does Mr. Herbert Spencer posit a Power be- 
hind Nature? Because he reasons from analogy. No amount 
of special pleading can get rid of this as the essence of his 
argument. He might have said, “I shall draw no inference 
whatever regarding what is behind Nature ; it is no concern of 
mine as a scientific man ; it is no part of Science proper.” But 
the moment he draws his inference about Power, he has 
reasoned anthropomorphically and analogically. The follow- 
ing quotation from a living and able theologian will help us 
to see this :— 


“There seems, in fact,” says Dr. Wace, “to lurk an extraordi- 
nary sophism in the offence which is taken at so-called anthro- 
pomorphism. Men observe the operation of the inanimate forces 
of nature, and deduce from them the methods of God’s operation. 
There, they will say, you observe the course of His action; and you 
notice its absolute regularity, and the absence of any indication that we 
can detect of its disturbance by personal action and will. But the 
moment the moralist, or theologian, points to another sphere of nature— 
that of human nature, which is nature still—and argues from it in a 
similar manner, regarding it as a revelation of part, at all events, of 
God’s method of action, we are denounced as anthropomorphic. Be it 
so. But what is the scientific conception but—if I may be allowed to 
coin the word—physico-morphism ? They see the likeness and reflection 
of God in nature; we see the image and reflection of God in man ; 
and why not the one as well as the other? The corruption of 
our moral nature creates, indeed, a gulf between us and Him. 
But considered from the point of view of a physical philosopher, man is 
not only a part of nature, but the highest and most completely developed 
part. By all means let us learn all that natural philosophers can tell us 
of the Divine nature, and methods, and power, from the inanimate and 
irrational creation ; but let them not refuse to take into account what we 
can tell, or rather what their own hearts can tell them respecting God’s 
nature, His power and the method of His action, as exhibited in the 
mind and will of man.”? 


It will be evident from such considerations, therefore, that 
it is unreasonable for Mr. Spencer to stop with the analogy in 
presence of the order of the Universe and to declare the 

1 Cf. The Gospel and its Witnesses, pp. 103-4. Cf. also Dr. Martineau’s 


long and admirable discussion on the meaning and limits of Anthropomor- 
phism, vol. i. pp. 333-351. 
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existence simply of a Power. Mr. Fiske goes beyond Mr. 
Spencer in elaborating, towards the close of his able work, his 
“Cosmic Theism,” and although his deified abstraction is too 
sublimated and ethereal to have any practical hold upon 
human life, he is certainly within his right in carrying analogy 
thus far. It remained for “ Physicus,” however, to lead Agnos- 
ticism to its dénowement, when towards the end of his logo- 
machy he can bring himself to say:— 

“Tf we suppose this ultimate fact to be an intelligent Being, it is 
clearly impossible that he should be able to explain his own existence, 
since the possibility of any such explanation would imply that his 
existence could not be ultimate. In the sense, therefore, of not admitting 
of any explanation, his existence would require to be a mystery to him- 
self, rendering it impossible for him to state anything further with regard 
to it than this—‘I am that I am.’”! 

It is no wonder, we think, that after positing as his ultimate 
an intellectual Imbecile, he acknowledges that he has ceased 
to worship. Even the “worship for the most part of the 
silent sort” must cease in presence of a dénouement like this. 

We have reached, then, this stage in the discussion, that it 
is logically as reasonable to follow analogy up to God as down 
to the beasts. The objection urged by Agnostics of anthropo- 
morphism turns out to be untenable. It is Agnosticism and 
not Anthropomorphism which needs revision. So far as the 
argument from human nature is concerned, Agnosticism when 
analysed leaves it unassailable. That we may be quite clear 
upon this all-important point, we shall make an apt quotation 
from the Duke of Argyll. He says of the charge of Anthropo- 
morphism :— 

“Tt is not unimportant to observe that the word is in itself a misrepre- 
sentation of the fundamental idea which it is employed to designate, and 
against which it is intended to raise a prejudice. Anthropomorphism 
means literally Man-Formism, conveying the idea that it is, in some sense 
or other, the human ‘ Form’ that is ascribed to the agencies which are 
at work in Nature. But this suggestion is altogether at variance 
with the truth. It is not the Form of Man that is in question. It 
is the Mind and Spirit of Man—his Reason, his Intelligence, and 
his Will. Nor is it even these under all the conditions, or under any 
of the limitations, with which they are associated in us. But the ques- 
tion is of a real and fundamental analogy, despite all differences of form 
or of limiting conditions, between the Mind which is in us and the Mind 
which is in Nature. The true etymological expression for this idea, if we 


1 Candid Examination of Theism, pp. 195-6. 2 P. 130. 
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are to have any word constructed on the same model out of Greek, would 
be, not Anthropomorphism, but Anthropopsychism, which means not 
Man-Formism, but Man-Soulism. The use of the word in this con- 
struction would raise much more truly the real issue.” ? 


There is no reason in logic, therefore, why the analogy as 
between us and God should not be fairly tested. Now this is 
all that is really implied in Teleology or the argument from 
Design. It is no demonstration which would overbear an 
atheist. Nothing but an apprehension of God through the 
senses would satisfy some people. But the argument from 
design appeals to impartial minds as more reasonable than the 
argument from failure, which is after all the real opposite in 
this discussion. 

The two theories of the Universe which we have to decide 
upon are, let us repeat, these: The Universe must be self- 
evolved, because I find so many failures in it ; and God is con- 
sequently superfluous. The Universe has been evolved by God, 
because, in spite of the failures, I find so much adaptation, 
system, and order within it. Which of these theories is the 
more reasonable ? 

The old idea of Nature was that it was perfect, each organ- 
ism being like a rifle bullet, to use the illustration of Professor 
Huxley, fired straight at a mark. The new idea of Nature is 
that it is imperfect, the organisms being like grape-shot, of 
which one hits something and the rest fall wide? Are we 
in consequence logically warranted in believing “that an 
apparatus thoroughly well adapted to a particular purpose 
might be the result of a method of trial and error worked by 
unintelligent agents, as well as of the direct application of the 
means appropriate to that end by an intelligent agent?” 
Now, when we reason from analogy, which we have seen is 
our only method, we conclude that there is as much evidence 
of design in shooting with grape-shot as in shooting with rifle 
bullets. In the one case there may be more accurate practice, 
greater precision, more thought about the bull’s-eye; in the 
other case there is the desire to hit the target without such 
microscopic accuracy in the handling of the weapon. The only 
difference between the two ideas about Nature, therefore, is 


1 Unity of Nature, pp. 167-8. 
2 Cf. Huxley’s Lay Sermons, p. 331. 
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this, that before Nature was so minutely examined it was 
supposed that its Author had always been doing His best ; 
now it is clearly seen that while He has done well, He could 
have done better if He had pleased. That is to say, we find 
ourselves in a world where mechanical accuracy and perfection 
are not always aimed at, a world where there are to be found 
organs rudimentary and useless attaching to animals, so that 
we are not warranted in now saying that every portion of the 
organic world has its mechanical use. So far as mechanical 
considerations are concerned, therefore, the Author of Nature 
has shown Himself not always bound by them, and has 
adopted a freedom of handling which in old times was not 
suspected. 

Now, there is only another alternative to this of a free- 
handed Designer, and it is the deification of Chance. There is 
no use of blinking the question, the ascription of rudimentary 
organs, of mechanical failure to Nature is, when thoroughly 
analysed, the ascription of them to Chance. The Duke of 
Argyll has ably pointed out how we are returning to something 
like the old phraseology which ascribed psychical attributes to 
Nature, and while we smile at the old dictum “ Nature abhors 
a vacuum,” we receive with solemn thankfulness such a - 
parallel remark from Professor Tyndall’s Belfast Address as 
that “the continued effort of animated nature is to improve 
its conditions, and raise itself to a loftier level.” But all this 
deification of Nature is at bottom the enthronement of Chance. 
Now, with our notion of chances gained mathematically, are 
we prepared to believe that the chance interaction of forces 
even through incalculable fields of time would have produced 
that steady, triumphal march of Evolution towards the goal, of 
which we are now assured? It is only the desperation of their 
case which could lead men to such a conclusion. Of course 
if they start with the capricious assumption that God is un- 
knowable while other beings are knowable, they are glad to 
get a resting-place for their foot in the theory of Chance. But 
scientific investigators, committed to no such a position, must 
be very loose in their thinking when driven into the arms of 
Chance at all. For it is altogether beside the point to assert 
that these chance interactions are matters of daily observa- 
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tion. It is quite gratuitous and unscientific to assume that 
God is not present simply because we do not perceive Him by 
sense. He is certainly unseen, but it is gratuitous to assume 
that He is not there superintending the process'and guiding 
the evolution towards its goal. As Hermann Lotze has said, 
“The development of simpler organisms to higher is without 
doubt indisputable, though the more exact method of its pro- 
cedure may perhaps be beyond us; yet the designedly irreli- 
gious tendency to ascribe this development to a series of chances 
is entirely untenable. It is theoretically untenable.”' Accord- 
ingly we find him speaking previously (p. 41) of the religious 
interest in Creation being sustained by the assurance that in 
it God is continually indicating His will. 

But further, we must look somewhat more narrowly into 
the alleged defects in Nature. We may be allowed to say 
that they have been by some scientific expositors exagge- 
vated. We shall indicate what we mean by a single example. 
Helmholz, in an interesting lecture on “ The Eye as an Optical 
Instrument,” enumerates a series of defects in it of a mechani- 
cal character, which lead him to make the following not 
very complimentary remarks :— 


“Now, it is not too much to say that if an optician wanted to sell me 
an instrument which had all these defects, I should think myself quite 
justified in blaming his carelessness in the strongest terms, and giving 
him back his instrument. Of course, I shall not do this with my eyes, 
and shall be only too glad to keep them as long as I can—defects and all. 
Still, the fact that, however bad they may be, I can get no others, does 
not at all diminish their defects, so long as I maintain the narrow but 
indisputable position of a critic on purely optical grounds.” * 


But he proceeds subsequently to reassure us by saying :— 


“It was my object to make the reader understand, at the first step 
of our inquiry, that it is not any mechanical perfection of the organs of 
our senses which secures for us such wonderfully true and exact impres- 
sions of the outer world. . . . The adaptation of the eye to its 
function is most complete, and is seen in the very limits which are set 
to its defects.” * 


It thus appears, on Helmholz’s own showing, that notwith- 
standing the absence of mechanical precision, the Author of 
1 Grundziige der Religionsphilosophie, p. 78. 


2 Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, by H. Helmholz, p. 219. 
3 Pp. 227-228. 
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Nature has reached in his work an intelligible end, the adapta- 
tion of the eyes to the function of sight. It is supposable 
that in playing the rdle of Sight-giver He did not concern 
Himself about reputation as an Optician. We cannot, there- 
fore, but regard Helmholz’s statement of these defects as 
savouring somewhat of exaggeration. 

But not to dwell upon an extreme case like this, let us pro- 
ceed to consider that class of defects which Mr. Darwin has 
brought under special notice—* the rudimentary mamme very 
general in the males of mammals;” the “bastard wing” of 
birds, which “ may be safely considered to be a rudimental 
digit ;” the rudimentary lobe of the lungs in snakes, the rudi- 
mentary pelvis and hind limbs in snakes; the teeth in foetal 
whales, which, when grown up, “have not a tooth in their 
heads ;” the teeth in the upper jaws of unborn calves, which 
never cut through the gums; the rudimentary teeth which 
can, it is stated by some, be detected in the beaks of certain 
embryonic birds; the reduced wings of many insects, lying 
soldered together under cases ; the rudimentary wings in some 
beetles ; the rudimentary pistils in plants.” Now, let us 
admit that these rudimentary organs serve no mechanical pur- 
pose ; then if mechanics be the sole sphere of purpose, all that | 
could be legitimately argued from them is, that here Design has 
vanished, while it remains as clear as a sunbeam in the other 
facts of Nature. Design would simply be recognised as being 
very pronounced in some structures, less pronounced in others, 
until at last it vanished in the instances adduced? But we 
are not bound to limit our ideas of purpose to mechanics. It 
is here, if we mistake not, that the confusion on this whole 
subject has arisen. Scientific men have in many cases landed 
themselves in the absurd position that the very highest type 
of personal perfection is a Being who has bound Himself to 
express His thoughts and purposes only by mechanics. This 
is the real reason why they imagine that a mechanical account 
of any object in Nature is the sole account of it; and conse- 
quently, if it has no mechanical reason, as in the rudimentary 
organs, it is an irrational production, the result of a purely 
natural process without the least relation to thought or 


1 Cf. Mozley’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 372-73. 
* Cf. Henslow’s Evolution and Religion, p. 202. 
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Mind. Now, a distinguished thinker has shown, on the line of 
analogy, that if a Person realised all his aspirations by means 
of machines, we would regard him as very unequally and 
imperfectly developed. He supposes a case, that the men of 
the thirtieth century-succeeded, through the instrumentality of 
machines, in doing all that we now do by personal effort, and 
supposing they had no aspirations beyond their machinery, 
would we not regard them as wonderful mechanics, but very 
imperfect men? Consequently he contends that to suppose 
mechanism to express all the Divine aspirations, is to suppose 
a very imperfect Deity.’ 

These rudimentary organs, consequently, may fulfil a pur- 
pose, though not a mechanical purpose. Nay, all the failure 
of which the world is so full, may serve a purpose, though not 
a mechanical purpose. For we must bear in mind that Nature 
includes Man, aud the Unity of Nature, as the Duke of Argyll 
has so happily and fully shown, embraces the human Mind. 
It is consequently in strict accordance with this unity that 
these imperfections of the system should subserve a mental 
purpose. But for these rudimentary organs, the homological 
unity and orderly progress of Nature would not have been 
detected. They are footprints of the great Author, show- 
ing the track along which He has moved in the process of 
Nature. They constitute an appeal to mind; they are the 
scent or trail along which our scientific pointers have passed 
on to their game and goal in their magnificent generalisations 
upon Nature. When properly considered, therefore, these 
rudimentary organs are among the choicest proofs of a design- 
ing Mind. They serve a mental, not a mechanical purpose. 
But men sometimes forget and kick away the ladder by which 
they have been conducted to their vantage-ground of fame. 

But this is not nearly all. The Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Henslow both declare that we may take these rudimentary 
organs either as signs of degeneration or as prophecies, arising 
in the organic development, of powers to be perfected in more 
advanced types. In either case they are. suggestive hints to 
mind. But we are anxious, in addition, to point out the use 
Professor Drummond has made of these facts in his well- 
known and brilliant volume. Assuming the existence of a 


1 The late Provost Jellett in his volume on The Efficacy of Prayer, pp. 44-45. 
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spiritual world as distinct from the natural, he shows with 
great beauty and clearness, that the. laws which regulate the 
progress of Evolution have their cownterpart in the spiritual 
domain. We are hardly prepared to accept his doctrine of the 
identity of the laws in the two worlds, but we do accept most 
gratefully the analogies he has pointed out between them. 
Hence the degeneration of organs, their becoming atrophied and 
rudimentary through disuse, illustrates powerfully the penalty 
of neglect. Death and mortification, semi-parasitism and para- 
sitism, and all, in fact, that seems a failure and abortive, may 
be wrought up, as Mr. Drummond has admirably done, into 
most important warnings for the human spirit. And it 
undoubtedly is in accordance with the real unity of Nature 
to recognise in such important applications of these mysterious 
facts, a possible and admirable purpose. 

Moreover, it is surely quite consistent with the theory of 
Evolution to consider what further development we may 
reasonably expect. Now if God, instead of giving us the 
ideally perfect in Nature, has given us the imperfect, while at 
the same time He has stimulated expectation by the manifest 
vastness of His power, we are surely encouraged by the arrange- 
ment to look forward to a higher manifestation. The defects 
alleged to exist in Nature only indicate that the Intelligent — 
Author, while distancing all competitors by His mechanical 
operations, has not done His best. Nor was He bound to do 
so. Even supposing Helmholz’s eyes were more defective than 
they really are, and all who have seen and heard him must 
admit that few keener eyes scrutinise the secrets of Nature, he 
would be hard pushed to show that he deserved better ones. 
On what conceivable ground do men maintain that if God be 
the Author of Nature, Nature ought to be perfect, that is, the 
manifestation of His infinite power? On what conceivable 
ground do men imagine that if God had really any hand 
in Nature, it is bound to be His chef-dauvre? A perfect 
environment could only be justly claimed by perfect souls— 
imperfect and sinful ones have no right to complain if Nature 
do not come up to their idea of perfection. 

Such a man as the late Mr. G. H. Lewes may be so im- 
mersed in mechanical conceptions as to speak of Nature as we 
would of a blundering mechanic. But the defects alleged in 
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the workmanship are all accounted for the moment we reason- 
ably regard the Author as much more than a mechanic. He 
has done sufficient to show His superiority to all His critics, 
and He has left such evidence in His work as is fitted to show 
He had a good deal more than mechanics in view. The argu- 
ment of Design consequently leaves us upon the borderland of 
expectancy about greater things. The Author of Nature has 
done well; but the whole process of Evolution creates the 
assurance that He can and will yet do better. These are pre- 
sumptively “ but a part of His ways.” In this vast Universe 
which appeals to sense He has been working well within His 
power, as the strong generally will. The present is only an 
instalment ; we await the outcome of fuller power in a coming 
time. 

So far, therefore, from the facts of development destroying 
Teleology, they really define and strengthen it. The failures in 
the system simply encourage hope about a more perfect state of 
things, while the evident design attaching to so much of the 
system sustains the assurance that He who has done so much 
can and will do vastly more. And perhaps a distinction in the 
two terms applied to the process will help us here. “ Develop- 
ment,” says President M‘Cosh, “ is the process going on, whereas 
Evolution rather refers to the process as we look back upon it.” 
It is the going on of the process, it is the “development,” 
which the rudimentary organs and apparent failures suggest. 
We miss the design of the whole process, if we relegate Evolu- 
tion solely to the past, and forget that it has still a future. It 
is the expression of the imperfect, it is the prophecy of the 
perfect. It appeals to mind as an instalment, and only an in- 
stalment of what its Author is able to give. By no better 
arrangement could its author stimulate human hope about a 
better time coming ; like the Christian religion it points to the 
golden age, not as a regretted past, but as a future uncloubtedly 
in preparation. Hence we come to the conclusion on clear and 
cogent grounds that Teleology is not only unaffected by the 
facts of morphology, which even Professor Huxley in his lec- 
ture to the Glasgow Science Association admits, though ascrib- 
ing at the same time all the changes to Evolution as a sole 
cause, but it is also strengthened by them. The argument 
from or to Design simply takes a wider range and em)races the 
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future by stimulating hope as well as the present and the past 
by apprehending conscious power. 

Thirdly, EVOLUTION HAS NO NECESSARY CONNECTION WITH 
UTILITARIAN Eruics. We have already shown the unten- 
ability of the agnostic position, and that it receives no real 
countenance from Evolution. The agnostics should be con- 
sistent, and, instead of applying their philosophy only to God, 
they should apply it to everything around them, and boldly 
declare that they are sure only about themselves. In Evolution 
properly regarded they find no support for their Agnosticism. 
It is a mere accident in the advocacy. It will now be needful 
to devote a few words to the further fact that Evolution has no 
essential connection with Utilitarianism. In the admirable 
volume of the Duke of Argyll which appears in our list, his 
Grace is nowhere in better form than in chap. ix., in which he 
discusses “The Moral Character of Man.” He is careful here 
to show that it is only by importing into the term “ Utility ” 
more than it can legitimately mean that the Utilitarians can 
get anything worthy of the name of morals into their system. 
He says :— 

“Tn its elementary signification the useful is simply the serviceable. — 
It is curious to observe that this last word has no ethical savour about it. 
On the contrary, it is associated rather with the lower than with the 
higher uses of conduct.. . . The usefulness of a thing means nothing 
more than its conduciveness to some purpose. But it may be any pur- 
pose—morally good, or morally bad, or morally indifferent. The boot- 
jack, the thumbscrew, and the rack are all useful machines for the purpose 
of producing torture on the victim, and for the purpose, too, of giving to 
the torturers that pleasure or satisfaction which wicked men find in 
tyranny or revenge” (pp. 345-6). 

It is plain, therefore, that we must have a good purpose 
before usefulness can be a moral test. But how is this good 
purpose to be secured? The idea now broached by one of 
the most distinguished of utilitarians, Mr. Herbert Spencer, is 
that a wide view of the ultimate results of our conduct upon 
the welfare of all men and of all creatures would ensure the 
proper purpose, and the right would be synonymous with the 
useful. But such broad views are only possible with the most 
enlightened men, if even with these, and so the theory would 
only be practicable through the less enlightened submitting to 
their guidance and authority. 
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But now when we turn to Nature what do we find? We 
find that progress has been made all along through obedience 
to constituted authority. The first lesson learned by the 
young of the lower animals as well as of human beings is 
obedience to parental authority. There may be, and of course 
is rebellion in many cases, but the spirit of the whole evolu- 


tionary process is progress through subjection to legitimate 
authority. 


“ Obedience to the will of legitimate Authority,” says the Duke, “ is 
necessarily the first of all motives with which the sense of obligation is 
inseparably associated ; whilst its opposite, or rebellion against the 
commands of legitimate Authority, is the spirit and the motive upon 
which the Moral Sense pronounces its earliest sentence of disapproval and 
of condemnation. At first sight it may seem as if the legitimacy of any 
Authority is a previous question, itself requiring to be determined by the 
Moral Sense, seeing that it is not until this character of legitimacy 
or rightfulness has been recognised as belonging to some particular 
Authority, that obedience to its commands comes in consequence 
to be recognised as wrong. A moment’s consideration, however, 
will remind us that there is at least one Authority, the right- 
fulness of which is not a question but a fact. All men are born of 
Parents. All men, moreover, are born in a condition of utter helpless- 
ness and of absolute dependence. Moreover, this dependence is not a 
mere external dependence, such, for example, as the dependence of a 
slave upon a master. Still less is it like the dependence of us all on the 
inanimate materials of Nature. It is a dependence arising out of con- 
ditions full to overflowing of all the elements to which the sentiment of 
moral obligation is necessarily and intuitively attached. It is the least 
and lowest of these elements that at the breasts of its Mother an infant 
first satisfies its hunger and its thirst. Other elements follow in an 
ascending order. In the arms of its Mother it feels the first sense of rest, 
and the first ideas of refuge and of protection. In the voice of its Mother 
it hears the first expressions of love, and makes the first responses which 
that love demands. In the smile of the Mother it first finds the great 
gift of laughter. In the eyes of its Mother it has its first look into the 
mirror of another spirit, and feels the answering tides which are stirring 
within its own. These are but a part of the great claim accumulating 
with the hours and days, upon which the authority of a Mother rests. 
And so it comes to pass that the rightfulness of that Authority is by the 
necessities of Nature recognised from the first, andl when its voice is 
issued in command, the duty of obedience is felt and known. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, and not at all as a matter of question or of 
doubt, our first conception of duty, or of moral obligation, is necessarily 
and universally attached to such acts as are in conformity with the 
injunctions of this first and most indisputable of all Authorities. Stand- 
ing, then, on the firm ground of universal and necessary experience, we 
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are able to affirm with absolute conviction, that our earliest conceptions 
of duty—our earliest exercise of the Moral Sense—are not determined 
by any considerations of utility, or by any conclusions of the judgment 
on the results or on the tendencies of conduct ” (pp. 355-7). 


As we follow the process of development we find the same 
fact amplified. It is Authority, not Utility, which is our guide. 
Nay more, the whole process of Evolution as an “ organised 
causation,” to adopt President M‘Cosh’s analysis, is upon the 
line of Authority rather than of Utility. The very facts which 
were our difficulty in the matter of Design, the existence of 
the useless and of the painful in Nature, help us here in recog- 
nising that there can be no essential connection between the 
doctrine of Evolution and the utilitarian system of morals. We 
recognise in the whole arrangement what is opposed rather 
than favourable to that system. Our space is nearly ex- 
hausted, and we would consequently refer our readers to the 
Duke of Argyll’s admirable refutation of Utilitarianism as 
contrary to the whole analogy of Nature. 

If we have succeeded, then, in this article in clearing away 
such misconceptions as that Creation and Evolution are 
antagonistic; that Evolution annihilates the argument from 
Design ; or that it has any essential connection with Utili- 
tarianism, we shall have helped some to the reception of that 
theory which Science seems at present to be substantiating. 
Of course there is a danger, as M. Naville shows in his Logique 
de 0 Hypothéese, of abusing that instinctive effort after Unity, 
which is one of the central principles of true philosophy. It 
is abused when, as in the instance already mentioned, spon- 
taneous generation is affirmed as a logical necessity, while 
disproved as a matter of experiment. Yet the unifying theory 
of Evolution within its proper limits satisfies the longing of 
the human mind for a comprehensive grasp of things. It does 
not exclude God from the process. As far as we can see, He 
must have had His advent and intervention when the passage 
was made from the inorganic to the organic, and from the 
anthropoid ape to man. Besides, He is the factor which 
satisfies our demand for a sufficient cause for the whole grand 
advance. When these are “parts of His ways,” He cannot be 
altogether unknown. And in concluding we cannot but refer 
with admiration to this last volume of M. Naville on Modern 
Physics, in which he shows so clearly-that Science owes most 
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of its great triumphs in the region of Physics to men whose 
desire for unity was fostered and sustained by their recognition 
of the great Unity in God. “Belief in a Divine Creator 
inspired the founders of modern physics.” The progress of 
Physics confirms the doctrine under the influence of which it 
first took its rise. And the progress of Biology will in due 
time reveal the same fact. Evolution, so far from being counted 
atheistical, will shortly be accepted as theistical, as in a word 
the initial steps in a mighty progress which God has planned 
and will perfect in due season. If we need a future life to 
remedy the imperfect justice of the world, we need a future life 
to supplement the imperfect development of the world. As Mr. 
Henslow says, “ Man’s future state is the sole interpretation, 
not only of his existence here, but, through him, of all terres- 
trial creations as well; and the probationary condition under 
which man lives, while on earth, is secured by that relatively 
perfect or inideal state of things which universally obtains ; 
and lastly, that very inideality is essentially the correlative 
result of the processes of development and evolution.” 

R. M‘CHEYNE EDGAR, M.A. 





Arr, IV.—St. Columba, and his Home and Work in Scotland. 


4 eae other August it was our happy lot to spend a portion 
of our summer holiday within a mile of Iona. Right 
across the Sound which separates it from Mull, and is less 
than a mile in breadth, is a little sandy bay, and a few 
houses called Phianphort. On the slope, full in view of the 
sacred isle and all its hoary ruins, is a small graveyard en- 
closed with rude granite walls. The spot was selected for 
its special purpose in order that the dead might sleep their 
last sleep in sight of the island of St. Columba, The simple 
people thought they might have a sweeter, safer rest, and 
perhaps a better resurrection if near such hallowed ground. 
Just beside this spot we spent a fortnight. Indoors and out- 
of-doors, we ever had full in view the romantic ruins across 
the Sound, much better, indeed, than if we had been in Iona 
itself. Wherever we went along the rocky coast, on foot or by 
boat, whatever knoll we climbed, from behind whatever rock 
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or islet we emerged, we were sure to see the ruins. In such 
circumstances our interest in Columba and the Mission Age 
of Scotland was naturally reawakened. We spent much of 
our time upon the island : we saw it in light and in shadow, 
in sunset and in moonlight ; we travelled over it from north 
to south, from east to west, and visited every spot in it then 
known to us to have any historical connection with the past. 

As Iona is to be the geographical centre of our paper, it 
may be well to say a little about it in the way of detail. 
Perhaps not a few of our readers have made the well-known 
trip in summer by steamboat from Oban. If so, we join 
with them in recalling with pleasure, for a moment, the whole 
of the interesting round. We contemplate, with unabated 
interest, the succession of scenery presented as we thread our 
way in memory, along the narrow “silver streak” called the 
Sound of Mull, with that island on the left hand, and the 
heights of Morven and Ardnamurchan on the right. We see 
passing before our eye the ancient ruins of Duart, Ardtornish, 
Mingarry, and other strongholds famous in Celtic poetry and 
story. And now the evil-omened Point of Ardnamurchan 
past, Staffa appears in view ; it is soon reached, and we land » 
upon its wonderful basaltic causeway. The sea is calm, and 
the boat, with its musicians, rows up into the inmost recess of 
Fingal’s Cave, and there they fill that natural cathedral nave 
with the most touching music, which makes every one hold 
his breath. Next in our route comes the unimposing island 
of Iona, the ruins at first dimly appearing, but ever becoming 
clearer and larger. In due course the steamer stops opposite 
the little pier; we land in a small boat; we spend half an hour 
in rushing through the ruins after the guide ; we purchase a 
few pebbles and shells ; the bell of the steamer rings, there is 
a hurry on board, and we are off again, round the Ross of 
Mull for Oban. 

The name Iona has a curious origin. It arose from a 
mistake in reading ancient manuscripts. Adamnan, the 
author of the most important Life of Columba, calls it in 
his Latin Zowa Insula, that is, the Iouan Island, or the Island 
of Io or I. But later readers and transcribers of the manu- 
scripts mistook the w for an m, and read the words Iona 
Insula, the island Iona. Hence Iona has come to be the 
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universal name in English, and in all the Continental 
languages. The correct name, however, current from imme- 
morial time among the natives and all Gaelic-speaking people, 
has been I or Hy. It is separated from the Ross of Mull by 
a Sound, less than a mile in breadth. Its length, from north 
to south, is almost three and a third miles, and its greatest 
breadth a mile and a half. As arule, it is much more fertile 
than the average of the Western Isles. Along the north and 
the east coasts there is a stretch of flat, productive land, on 
which the ancient monasteries stood. This same stretch 
continues in a belt across the middle of the island, and 
towards the west it opens out trumpet-shaped into a large 
plain called the Machar, covered with the most lovely sward, 
and grazed by flocks of sheep and herds of bullocks. The rest 
of the island, small nooks by the sea-board here and there 
excepted, is hilly, but for the most part affording excellent 
pasture ; while everywhere among the rocks and little ridges 
one comes on spots of surprising green, bearing the marks of 
cultivation in the olden times. The island belongs to the 
county of Argyll, and it is the property of the Duke of 
Argyll, who takes a lively interest in it. The population in 
1881 was 243, and in 1861, 264; but at the time when Dr. 
Johnson visited it in 1773, there were seventy families at the 
village alone, not to mention the rest of the island, which 
would indicate a population of about 500. It contains two 
small churches, Established and Free. 

The highest summit is at the northern end of the island. 
It bears the name of Dunii, and is only 332 feet above the 
level of the sea. On this summit, on a clear day, we have a 
splendid view of the islands off the west coast of Scotland, 
from Islay and the Paps of Jura in the south; with Mull and 
the lofty ridge of Ben More right in front; away along to the 
Scuir of Egg and the bold peaks of Rum in the north, with the 
blue, thunder-riven mountains of Skye forming a noble back- 
ground. In looking north-west we see, at-no great distance, 
the low island of Tiree, famous in Columban story, and away 
in the distance the long vertebre of the Outer Hebrides, 
which are also thickly sown over with memories of Columba. 
Directly westward, we have the great expanse of the Atlantic, 
with America for our nearest shore. 
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With the ruins now standing in Iona and on account of 
which it is chiefly visited we have nothing at present to do. 
They belong to the Romish Age and have no direct connection 
with Columba or his Church. We know that the Columban 
buildings were all of wood, and of course they disappeared in 
the ninth century when the island was ravaged, the monks 
massacred, and the erections burnt by the heathen Norsemen. 
The oldest of the present ruins, St. Oran’s Chapel, belongs to 
about 1090, the rest to a later date, so that five hundred years 
elapsed between the death of Columba and the earliest of the 
existing ruins. The only vestiges of the Columban age which 
remain are parts of the rampart which enclosed the monastery, 
and perhaps the trace of an old kiln for drying grain. The 
original buildings, Dr. Skene thinks, stood a little further to 
the north than the Romish ones, but the point still admits of 
discussion. 

In treating of Columba and his work in Scotland, we have 
to go back to the beginning of the fifth century and to South 
Britain for a proper start. At that time, about a.p. 400, the 
Romans were just about to leave our country, having quite 
enough to do to defend their empire upon the Continent. — 
During their dominion, Christianity had been planted in our 
island and had obtained a considerable hold upon the people. 
It was of course Christianity of the same type and form as 
prevailed at the time upon the Continent and amongst the 
Romans themselves. It was the same in regard to doctrines 
and rites, and also substantially the same in regard to Church 
government. That is, the Church was served by three orders 
of ministry, deacons, presbyters and bishops, though the posi- 
tion of the last seems somewhat indefinite. So early even as 
the beginning of the fifth century the British Church had the 
questionable distinction of producing one of the most notable 
heretics and heresies of ancient times. We refer, of course, to 
Pelagius and Pelagianism, a name and a heresy which have 
survived to our own times. 

Soon after the Romans left our island, the Saxons, the 
Angles, and other Teutonic invaders poured in from the east. 
These tribes were strong, cruel, and determined Pagans, 
worshippers of Thor and Woden, and other less known 
Teutonic deities. Their settlement in Britain was very 
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different from that of the Romans. The Romans subdued and 
held our country merely as civilising conquerors, whereas the 
Anglo-Saxons settled down in it and took possession of it as a 
home. They drove the partially Christianised Britons west- 
ward into Cornwall, Wales, and Cumberland, and northward 
into Dumfries, Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Dumbarton, so as to 
form what was called the kingdom of Strathclyde. Christi- 
anity still continued to exist among the Britons, and even to 
flourish in Wales ; but it became almost completely separated 
from the Christianity of Rome and the Continent by the inter- 
vening belt of Anglo-Saxon Paganism. From the Britons thus 
cooped up in the west, and especially from Wales and Strath- 
clyde, it spread over into Ireland, the language of which was 
closely allied. It found a warm and congenial home among 
the Irish Celts, as it did among the Celts of Galatia in the 
New Testament age; it soon spread over all that island, and 
it entered on a new and specific form of development. 

The special form which the Irish type of Church organisation 
and mission operations assumed, was that of working mainly 
by means of monastic institutions. Of course, we do not mean 
to say that monasticism was peculiar to Ireland in that age; 
but only that the Church was almost entirely monastic in its 
organisation, and in its mode of carrying on its ordinary 
mission and church work. The so-called monasteries which 
we might almost describe as Christian colonies or missionary 
institutions, were extremely numerous. They had generally 
one ordinary presbyter at their head as abbot, and not a 
bishop. The Church, we believe, had bishops ; but the bishop, 
though possessed of the power of ordination, was without a 
diocese, and had no power of government, this being entirely 
vested in the abbots as such. It is interesting to observe that 
the same clanship which prevailed in civil matters, prevailed 
also in the Church. The monasteries belonged in a manner to 
their respective clans, each clan having its own grand monastic 
centre. As a rule they had for abbot an ecclesiastic belonging 
to the family of the chieftain, who stood in much the same 
relation to the clan in ecclesiastical as the chieftain did in 
civil affairs. These monasteries sometimes contained vast 
numbers of inmates. We read, for example, of three thousand 
monks at such famous institutions as Bangor and Clonard. 
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The inmates were divided into three classes, those who were 
engaged in manual labour, the scholars, and the seniors or 
presbyters. They carried on mission work immediately around 
the monastery when the district was chiefly heathen, and when 
it was Christianised they sent out brethren to carry on the 
regular work of country priest or pastor. The monks were 
largely given to writing and illuminating manuscripts, and 
some most interesting and valuable specimens of their work 
have survived to our day. The ordinary language of their 
literature was Latin. It was the language for the most part 
which they read and wrote, and in which the more educated 
of them were able to converse. It was in those days that 
Ireland earned the title of the Island of Saints. 

In the age with which we have to do, it must be remembered 
that modern Scotland did not bear its present name. It was 
properly, at least that part of it north of the Forth and the 
Clyde, called Alban or Albany; and hence the title in later 
times of Duke of Albany. Scotia as yet meant Ireland, and 
the name Scots belonged solely to the Irish Gaels or Celts. 
These Scots or Irish Gaels coming over from the northern 
coasts of Ulster, had taken possession of Argyll, probably: 
about the close of the fifth century. This county, to which 
they gave its name, they occupied nearly as far northward as 
the present Argyll reaches, while they extended as far east- 
ward as the watershed of the Forth and Tay, and their 
tributaries. They also spread themselves over Bute and Arran. 
They formed a small kingdom which was governed by a branch 
of the Irish royal family, their princes at first acknowledging 
the Irish kings as their superiors. They had the chief seat of 
their government at Dunad, which was situated at the west 
end of the modern Crinan Canal ; and it is probably to them 
that we must trace the possession of the famous coronation 
stone, afterward preserved at Scone and now at Westminster. 
The Argyllshire Scots of course spoke Gaelic, and like their 
brethren in Ireland were nominally Christians. 

Columba was born at a place called Gartan, in the county 
Donegal, on December 7, A.D. 521. By his father’s side he 
was connected with the royal family of Ireland, and therefore 
also of the Argyllshire Scots. We mention this fact because 
his kingly descent and connections no doubt contributed 
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powerfully to his influence among a people who were given 
up to clanship, and an almost implicit devotion to their chiefs 
and princes. We need scarcely say that the reverence and 
superstition of succeeding ages have surrounded his birth and 
early years with a large amount of legendary halo. 

The name which Columba received at baptism was Colum, 
to which in after years was added the termination Cille, 
making it Columcille. The meaning of this addition is cell or 
chapel. It is indeed the well-known prefix Ki, which we find 
in the names of more than two hundred places in Scotland. 
Accordingly the full name means Colum of the cell or chapel, 
and was given to him probably because of the numerous cells 
or chapels which he founded. He received the best education 
which his age and country could afford, the latter portion of 
it at the famous monastery of Clonard, in Meath. Here he 
must have had a thorough training in the Latin language, for 
whilst Gaelic was his mother tongue, he wrote and spoke 
Latin with equal fluency. While at Clonard he was ordained 
as presbyter or priest, and such he remained all his life. He 
never was ordained as bishop, so that at the time of his 
greatest influence and renown he was only the presbyter-abbot 
of Iona. 

Columba prepared himself for his mission work in Scotland 
by sixteen years of devoted activity in Ireland. We read of 
him when about twenty-five years of age founding a monastery 
of the Irish type at Derry. Afterwards, about 553, we find 
him establishing a still more famous institution of the same 
kind at Durrow, on the northern border of King’s County, 
where his name is still preserved by an old cross and an old 
well, called respectively St. Columkille’s cross and well. Of 
the other monasteries and churches founded by him in Ireland 
we cannot speak. The old Irish life of Columba states that 
he founded three hundred churches, and though this number 
is very likely much exaggerated, we have reason to believe 
that they were very numerous. Dr. Reeves has succeeded in 
tracing out in Ireland altogether thirty-seven places invested 
with the name or memory of Columba; but it is probable 
that some of these were founded by his followers, or perhaps 
dedicated to his honour in a later age. 

We come now to 563, the year when Columba left Ireland 
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for the mission work in Scotland which has made him famous. 
The immediate reason for his taking this all-important step is 
a matter of doubt. Adamnan, his great biographer, merely 
declares that it was for the sake of Christ. There is, however, 
ground for believing that there was something more at the 
root of it, and this is supported by hints contained even in 
Adamnan. It would appear that a son of the king of 
Connaught had placed himself under the care of Columba, 
probably at Durrow, in King’s County; but that Diarmid, 
king of Ireland, for some reason or other, tore the youth from 
Jolumba’s protection and killed him. At this flagrant viola- 
tion of the right of sanctuary and privilege Columba was 
excessively enraged ; for he was a man of very high temper 
as well as great boldness. Thereupon he made use of all his 
powerful influence with the northern and western kings and 
chieftains, to get them to unite together in punishing Diarmid 
for his wickedness. The result was a bloody battle at 
Cooldrevny, not far from Sligo, in which Diarmid was utterly 
defeated. But so terrible was the slaughter that Columba 
was summoned before a synod of the Church, and condemned 
to excommunication because of the part which he had acted. | 
Nevertheless by the influence of friends in the synod, as well 
as by his own desire, the sentence of excommunication was 
very sensibly changed into a sentence of missionary labour in 
some foreign country, until he had brought as many men 
within the pale of the Church as had been slain in the war 
which he had kindled. All northern and eastern Scotland 
was as yet in Pagan darkness, and in view of the fact that the 
Scots of Argyll were his own countrymen, and their chieftains 
his blood-relations, he fixed on heathen Alban or Scotland, as 
the field of his missionary labours. 

We have come to the point at which we must take a 
general survey of what is now called Scotland. In the south- 
east the Angles held firm possession of the country. Their 
kingdom of Northumbria extended to the Firth of Forth, and 
included almost all the Lothians. As to religion, they were 
as yet absolute heathens of the usual Teutonic type. The 
original Britons of the Roman region had been driven west by 
these fierce invaders into the counties of Dumfries, Lanark, 
Ayr, Renfrew, and Dumbarton, where they formed the 
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kingdom of Strathclyde, and still retained a twilight of 
Christianity. Galloway, again, was inhabited by Picts who 
had been severed from the great Pictish kingdom north of 
the Forth, by the intervention of the double wedge of the 
Angles and the Britons. They had been partially evangelised 
by St. Ninian, who had settled at Whithorn about the year 
400, but probably only a few faint glimmerings of Christianity 
survived. Then in Argyll, we have the Scots who came over 
from Ireland, and who, like their parent race, were nominally 
Christian. Lastly, and for our purpose, of by far the greatest 
importance, beyond the Forth, extending away to the Orkney 
Islands in the North, and to Skye and perhaps the Outer 
Hebrides in the west, we have the large and powerful king- 
dom of the northern Picts. This vast territory was governed 
at the time by a vigorous king of the name of Brude, and so 
far as Christian mission work was concerned, was all but 
virgin soil. 

In the year 563, we see Columba, now forty-two years of 
age, setting out from his beloved Ireland for mission work in 
Scotland. Like many other men who have become the 
fountain-heads of long streams of history, he went forth in 
faith, scarcely knowing whither he went. He took with him 
twelve companions, a number held sacred in the Irish Church, 
very likely as a reminiscence of the twelve apostles. The 
little band of men whose hearts:God had touched, set out 
northwards in their frail currachs, or boats of wicker-work 
covered with skins. It is said that they landed first on 
Oronsay, but Columba having ascended the highest summit 
and seeing Ireland still in view, again set out for the more 
distant north. He next landed on Iona, and, if we may trust 
tradition, in this case not unlikely to be correct, at a little 
bay in the south of the island, now called Port-na-Currich. 
It runs up between two bold headlands, and is divided in the 
middle by a high isolated rock. The beach is covered now, 
and must have been covered then, by an enormous quantity 
of marble and other stones, most beautifully polished by the 
action of the sea. Above the high-water mark is a huge cairn, 
marking the supposed place of the landing. At the head of 
the bay is a lovely plot of level greensward, two or three 
acres in extent, and entirely shut in from the world, and well 
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sheltered from the ocean. Climbing the hills above Port-na- 
Currich, and finding that Ireland was no longer visible, and 
that the island was suitable for his purpose, he resolved to settle 
down on it. Descending from the hills he would come down 
on what is now the beautifully green expanse of the Machar. 
But he did not see fit to choose that spot for his final settle- 
ment, and made his way across to the eastern side of the island, 
which faces Mull and the mainland. A person who knows 
Iona cannot but see a trait of the practical spirit of the man 
in his selection of a permanent site. If he had sought 
absolute seclusion, the very spot for an ideal monastery, he 
would have settled at Port-na-Currich. If he had sought 
beautiful and fertile fields alone, he would have settled on the 
Machar. But he meant work, and hence he settled down on 
the east side of the island which lay convenient for his 
mission field and operations. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the famous Columban 
institution as we know it to have existed in the time of the 
founder. In proceeding to do so we must divest our minds 
of all expectations of the grand and esthetic after the style 
of the Middle Ages, and be content with the utmost simplicity. 
First of all, there was a rampart with its ditch round about the 
building, a portion of which still remains on the western side. 
On a little elevation in the western part of the enclosure stood 
by itself a hut built of wood. It was the hut of Columba, 
the abbot. Further down the gentle slope towards the sea 
was a square of some size. In this was a little church built 
of oak, with an altar whereon the sacred vessels stood, and 
which had a clocca or bell. All round the square were the 
huts of the monks, each having a separate hut or bothy of one 
apartment for himself. These humble dwellings were made 
of wicker-work ; two ranges of wicker-work firmly filled up 
with turf or earth between forming a tolerably substantial 
wall. There was a library in which the stores of books and 
manuscripts were kept, and there was also a common hall in 
which the brethren took their meals together. A tiny stream 
passed hard by the settlement, still called the mill stream, and 
on this stood the convent mill; while close at hand we find 
the little graveyard, that everlasting shadow which follows the 
homes of men. Of course, in such a place boats were a neces- 
sity ; and accordingly we read of boats of various kinds, some 
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made of wood and others of wicker-work and skins, and 
amongst them portable boats for crossing rivers and inland 
lakes when on missionary journeys. The names of the little 
ports in the neighbourhood are still preserved and are sugges- 
tive. They are such as Martyrs’ Port, St. Ronan’s Port, the 
Port of the Brotherhood, Hermitage Port, and the like. 

The ordinary life of the,“ family,” as the community was 
called, was very simple. At the head of the whole was 
Columba as abbot, to whom all owed absolute obedience. 
When brethren were admitted to the family, they took the 
requisite vow on their knees before the altar in the church, 
repeating it over after the abbot. As we have seen, each monk 
had a cell or bothy for himself, and in this was a little straw 
pallet for a bed, on which he slept in his ordinary clothes. 
Their dress consisted of an under garment called a tunic, and 
over this they wore a coarse outer garment made of wool. 
They had a cowl for the head and sandals for the feet. They 
had the fore part of the head completely shaven back to a line 
running over the head from ear to ear. Their food consisted 
of bread made sometimes from barley; of milk, eggs, fish and 
the flesh of seals ; to which humble fare a slight addition was 
allowed on Sundays, festivals, and special occasions. Their 
occupations varied according to their tastes and talents. Some 
of the younger members gave themselves up largely to the 
cultivation of the soil and the manual work required by the 
necessities of the monastery. Others, and especially the 
“ seniors,’ devoted themselves to the education of the boys, 
many of whom were received into the institute with a view 
to becoming brethren. Some applied themselves to the multi- 
plication of manuscripts of religious books; while others 
devoted themselves to the work of the missionary or country 
pastor in the different districts to which the operations or 
superintendence of the monastery extended. All of them 
gave much of their time to reading, study, and devotion, the 
bell calling them to prayer at different hours of the day, and 
even of the night. Their chief subject of study was the Holy 
Scriptures, but we also find distinct mention made of “ liberal 
and ecclesiastical writings” as objects of studious attention. 
The normal number of monks connected with the institution 
was one hundred and fifty, though at times it must have been 
much greater in Columba’s day. 
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The doctrines and religious practices of the brethren were 
much the same as those of the British Church, when it was 
completely severed from the Roman world py the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion. That is to say, they were much the same as those 
of the Church on the Continent, about or a little before the 
year 400. They did not acknowledge the Pope of Rome as 
their ecclesiastical head. “They had one Head, one Lord.” 
The Holy Scriptures were the storehouse whence they drew 
their teaching. As Bede remarks with much simplicity, 
“ They were far away from the rest of the world, and therefore 
they only practised such works of piety and charity as they 
could learn from the prophetical, evangelical, and apostolical 
writings.” They knew nothing of purgatory with that mass 
of legendary matter which has become encrusted around it. 
There is no trace of that gross worship of the Virgin Mary 
which, in Roman Catholic countries in our day, so largely 
usurps the place of the worship due to Christ. They dis- 
pensed the Eucharist in the two elements of bread and wine, 
but seem to have held a mystical view of it, which looks very. 
much like transubstantiation, as appears from the expression 
used for consecration—Christi corpus conficere. We find men- 
tion made of Christmas, and they especially celebrated Easter, 
but down to A.D. 716 with a different rule as to its date from 
that of Rome. They made much use of the sign of the cross 
for the purpose of protection and blessing, and we meet with 
something which looks painfully like prayers and masses for 
the dead. We find incidental notices that they kept fixed 
hours of prayer, and chanting formed a conspicuous part of 
their service. They called Saturday Sabbath, and they kept 
Sunday by resting from labour, by celebrating the Communion, 
and by a more generous diet than on ordinary days. They 
laid great stress on fastings and penances, and gloried in the 
mortification of the flesh. The Wednesdays and Fridays 
were held as partial fasts; and we even read of some of the 
more ascetic monks standing in water up to the chin, until 
they had recited the entire Psalter. There are traces of 
“ Deserts,” or hermitages to which any of the “ family” might 
retire when he wished a period of isolation for religious pur- 
poses, or preferred to live in complete seclusion. When any 
of the brethren died, his body, wrapped in linen clothes, was 
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laid out for three days in his cell, during which time special 
services were sung. They spoke of the day of their death as 
their birthday, and the place of their burial as the place of 
their resurrection. 

The first object of Columba after settling in Iona, was the 
maintenance of Christianity among the Argyllshire Scots, who 
were his own countrymen. With a view to this we find him 
selecting centres, generally islands, according to the peculiar 
taste of his Church, as foci of Christian life and work. He 
formed a monastic settlement in Eilean Nave, a small island 
off the north-west coast of Islay, with a view to the support 
of Christianity in that populous island. He founded a much 
more important institution in one of the Garvelloch Isles, since 
called Holy Island, for the purpose of Christian work in the 
northern portion of Argyll. We meet with another important 
settlement planted under his superintendence at Kingarth in 
Bute, which had in view the Scots of Bute and north-east 
Argyll. Indeed he sent out his monks on all sides amongst 
the Scots, to carry on the regular work of the country pastor 
or priest. They settled down at suitable spots, where they 
erected little chapels or churches, which very frequently after- 
wards became the origin of parish churches, and are known by 
having the prefix Kz attached to the name. We have counted 
altogether about sixty such names in the country held by the 
Argyllshire Scots, and many more exist which do not appear 
in our ordinary maps or gazetteers. As the result of all this 
Christian work, combined no doubt with the fact that he was 
connected with their royal family, Columba’s influence gradu- 
ally became very powerful among the Scots. A striking 
illustration of this is seen in the fact that when Aidan suc- 
ceeded to the throne he went to Iona to receive consecration 
as king at his hands. 

Columba’s mission work, however, properly so called, lay 
more to the north and east among the heathen Picts. We 
know very little about the exact form of Paganism held by 
this extensive people. The romantic pictures which all have 
read of ancient Druidism, with its venerable white-robed 
priests coming forth with the golden knife to cut the sacred 
mistletoe at the season of Yule or Christmas, are all an imagi- 
nation so far as the Picts are concerned. They do not seem 
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to have had many idols, although we do read of their idols ; 
and they had nothing in the shape of stone temples, unless we 
apply that name to the so-called Druidic circles. Like many 
heathen peoples, they appear to have regarded the sun as a 
special object of worship. They seem to have believed in 
a multitude of deities or spirits that dwelt in the woods, in 
trees, in mountains, in waters, in springs. Towards these 
deities they cherished the usual superstitious fears of the 
heathen, and worshipped them with the usual superstitious 
rites. We read of enchanters and soothsayers, of charms and 
spells, of omens and the observance of the voice of birds. 
The priests or officials of this crude nature-worship were 
called Druids, and hence the name Druidism applied to the 
religion ; but after all we really know very little about it. 
When we try to follow the mission work of Columba among 
the Picts we find it utterly impossible to do so in orderly 
detail. We have biographies written by two of his successors 
at Iona within a hundred years after his death; but these 
biographies abound in ridiculous myths and miracles, with 
only here and there an incidental historic fact. For example, 
the biography by Adamnan, which is the classic Life of 
Columba, consists of three books, of which the first narrates 
his prophecies, the second his miracles, and the third his 
visions of angels. The amount of rubbish is enormous, and 
we find only a grain of wheat here and there among heaps of 
chaff. Accordingly it is utterly impossible to reduce the stray 
and meagre facts to anything like a consecutive narrative. 
Very soon after his settlement in Iona, Columba com- 
menced in right earnest his mission work among the Picts. 
In about two years after his arrival we find him taking a step 
quite characteristic in its boldness. He determined to make 
an attack on headquarters, and to visit the Pictish king him- 
self, in order to secure at least his goodwill, and, if possible, 
his conversion. By this time he must have been pretty well 
acquainted with the Pictish language, and, in any case, he had 
with him two Irish Picts who spoke the same language as the 
Picts of Scotland. The name of the king, at this date, as we 
have seen, was Brude, a man of rough natural vigour, and 
by no means a contemptible barbarian, who in several battles 
had severely punished the Argyllshire Scots. The seat of his 
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government was at Inverness. Any one who has stood in the 
castle terrace of that beautiful town and looked across the 
river will remember the isolated and well-wooded rock called 
Tomnahurich, rising from the middle of the plain and now 
used as a cemetery. But beyond this he must also have 
noticed a higher wooded summit called Craig Phadrick. This 
latter is crowned with the remains of a vitrified Pictish fort. 
A little to the south-west of Tomnahurich rises the ridge 
of Torvean, another wooded height, whose summit bears the 
traces of a still more extensive ancient fortress. On one or 
other of these, if not on the very site of Inverness itself, the 
Pictish king must have had his royal seat. 

Columba, with a little company of his brother-monks, made 
his way through the country to Inverness, assuredly no 
holiday journey in those days. His biographer, intent only 
on stuffing his book full of legends and marvels, gives few 
of the practical details or historic facts for which we so much 
thirst. Nevertheless we gather that the king hesitated about 
receiving him at first. Columba, however, was not only of 
royal blood himself, and accustomed to move about with free- 
dom among such kings as then lived, but he was also a strong 
and fearless man, and a zealous Christian “soldier,” and he 
persisted in his attempts. At last the king did receive him. 
By and by he became deeply influenced by Columba, and then 
there arose opposition from the royal Druids, who saw that 
their craft was in danger. But in the course of time Brude 
yielded to the rising light, was gained over to Christianity, 
and received baptism at the hands of Columba. “Ever after 
that day,” says Adamnan, “the king held the holy and rever- 
end man in very great honour.” This grand conquest must 
have secured freedom of movement and of work throughout 
all the Pictish dominions, and is probably the reason why we 
read so little of persecutions and martyrdoms in connection 
with the planting of Christianity in Pictland or ancient 
Albany. 

As to the details of Columba’s work in northern Scotland 
we find only incidental notices. We cannot group them to- 
gether in the order of time, and must content ourselves with 
a general picture, without any attempt at correct time- 
perspective. We find him very early in his career taking up 
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as a mission-field the fertile island of Tiree, and there establish- 
ing another monastery after the type of Iona. To this day 
that island is full of names and reminiscences which associate 
it closely with Columba. We meet with numerous traces of 
his name in the Outer Hebrides, indicating that these islands 
were largely evangelised by his missionaries. This is true of 
Lewis, North and South Uist, and very especially of Ben- 
becula, which has many vestiges of an ecclesiastical kind con- 
necting it with Iona. We find explicit mention of Columba’s 
presence and personal work in Skye; and there, in the district 
of Trotternish, in the present parish of Kilmuir, he founded 
one of his missionary institutions on an islet in a loch which, 
though now drained, still bears his name. We also read of 
him baptizing an aged chief, somewhere in the island, who had 
gone to him for that purpose. We find one of his missionaries 
working in Egg, and there along with fifty-one brethren and 
Christian converts being martyred by a local Pictish chief- 
tainess. Adamnan mentions that Cormac, one of his monks, 
was sent by him to the Orkney Islands, and that Columba 
used his influence with Brude, the Pictish king, to exact a pro- 
mise from the Prince of the Orkneys that he would secure a 
favourable reception for the missionary. We meet with traces 
of religious centres in Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross, from 
Thurso Bay in the north to Rosemarkie in the south, which 
probably owed their origin directly or indirectly to Columba. 
We find express mention of his presence and activity in 
Ardnamurchan, in Morven, and Lochaber, as he moves about 
planting down men at suitable centres and superintending the 
general work. On Lismore, which is so rich in ecclesiastical 
associations, he founded another institution especially designed 
for working not merely in that island itself, but on the neigh- 
bouring mainland. We read of him evangelising and baptiz- 
ing on Loch Ness. Glen Urquhart is expressly mentioned as 
a place where an aged chieftain, to quote Adamnan, “on 
hearing the word preached by him, believed and was bap- 
tized; his son also believed and was baptized with all his 
house.” In most of these places, however, it is merely foot- 
steps, or the echoes of footsteps, which the ear faintly catches. 

We know just as little about the details of Columba’s work 
among the eastern Picts. Adamnan repeatedly speaks of him 
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crossing the ridge of Alban, by which he means the Grampian 
watershed of the Tay and Spey and their tributaries. We 
find traces of himself or his agents all throughout eastern 
Scotland north of the Tay, especially in the counties of Moray, 
Banff, and Aberdeen. We may particularly mention Murtlach, 
Aberdour, and Deer as well-known Columban centres. Of these 
places the last mentioned, it is said, received its name, which 
signifies “tears,” because of the tears which Drostan shed 
when left there by Columba to settle down and establish an 
institution, which for many ages continued to be a most im- 
portant focus of Christian light and life. We read of him 
founding another of his central institutions at Abernethy, 
whose ancient tower still looks down upon the broad valley of 
the Tay. Probably also St. Andrews owes to him its origin as 
a famous ecclesiastical seat, and certainly it reaches back to 
his age. We find a trace of his name even in the Firth of 
Forth, in Inchcolm, which means the Island of Columba. 
Indeed, Dr. Reeves has succeeded in collecting the names of 
fifty-three places altogether in the islands and on the main- 
land of Scotland which can be proved to have had churches or 
chapels dedicated to St. Columba in ancient tintes. 

No stirring or romantic incidents are mentioned in connec- 
tion with Columba’s work throughout these wide regions. The 
Christian leaven worked gradually and quietly, as it does in 
most of our peaceful mission-fields at the present day. The 
good cause being distinctly favoured by the Pictish king, the 
whole of Pictland, that is, Scotland north of the Forth, includ- 
ing the Isles, was speedily dotted over with missionaries and 
mission settlements. Throughout the country, as among the 
heather on the mountains in the spring-time, Columba saw 
kindled before his death hundreds of fires, whose circles of 
flame quietly widened, ‘until by and by they met together and 
all Scotland was ablaze, and finally took her place in the 
sphere of Christendom. 

The death of Columba took place in Iona in 597. It is the 
only historical event in his life which Adamnan records at 
length. His narrative, which we cannot give in full, affords a 
glimpse of a very simple and affectionate state of things. Some 
days before his death the aged saint was taken in a cart to see 
the brethren who were working on the Machar or western part 
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of the isle. As they gathered respectfully around him, to 
their deep sorrow he expressed the conviction that his end was 
near. He comforted the weeping monks as best he could, and 
turning eastward he blessed the island and its inhabitants. 
On the afternoon of Saturday, June 8, a few hours before his 
death, he was assisted by Diormit, his faithful attendant, to 
the summit of the little knoll overlooking the monastery, 
whence he could see the whole of it. He contemplated it a 
while in silence, then lifting up his hands he blessed it. In 
the morning he resumed the work of copying a Psalter with 
which he was engaged. Feeling his weakness increasing, and 
having a presentiment that death was near, he stopped short 
at the close of Ps. xxxiv, 10, “They that seek the Lord shall 
not lack any good thing.” He then said to his attendant, 
“Here I must stop; and what follows let Baithen write,’— 
Baithen of Tiree, who became his immediate successor as abbot. 
In the evening he was able to attend “the nocturnal vigils of 
the Lord’s day,” and later on he committed to Diormit his last 
message tothe brethren. It was a message exhorting to peace 
and love, and promising to intercede for them with God. 
When the midnight bell summoned the inmates to prayer, he 
got up from the bare flag on which he slept with a stone for 
his pillow and hastened to the chapel. He entered all alone, 
but his attendant followed presently. It was dark, there was 
a dead silence, and Diormit called out, “Where art thou, father ?” 
There was no response. Groping his way in the darkness up 
to the altar he found Columba lying before it. He raised him 
up and rested his head upon his bosom. The monks soon 
entered and crowded around with lights. They saw that the 
end had come, and they broke out into lamentations. The 
dying saint was unable to speak, but he looked around with 
“a countenance full of wonderful joy and gladness.” At 
Diormit’s suggestion, and with his help, he lifted his right hand, 
gave the brotherhood his parting benediction, and immediately 
thereafter breathed his last. Thus he passed away in the 
early morning of Sunday, June 9, 597, at the age of seventy- 
seven, after about thirty-five years of mission work in Scotland. 

Adamnan closes his narrative thus : “ After his holy soul 
had departed, and the matin hymns were finished, his sacred 
body was carried by the brethren, chanting psalms, from the 
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church back to the chamber from which, but a little before, he 
had come alive ; and his obsequies were celebrated with all 
due honour for three days and as many nights. And when 
these sweet praises of God were ended, the venerable body of 
our holy and blessed patron was wrapped in a clean shroud 
of fine linen, and, being placed in the coffin prepared for it, 
was buried with all due veneration, to rise again with lustrous 
and eternal brightness.” The spot of his interment is not 
certainly known, and it is unlikely that it was the spot now 
pointed out at the western door of the present cathedral. 
When the Norsemen ravaged the island, murdered the monks, 
and burned the monastery at the beginning of the ninth 
century, his remains were removed to Ireland, and possibly a 
portion of them may afterwards have been transferred to 
Dunkeld, which, at a later age, succeeded to the primacy of 
Iona in ancient Scotland. 

Columba was possessed of a noble stature and a dignified 
bearing worthy of his royal descent. His special genius was 
of the practical kind. He was a man of great sagacity and 
shrewdness, which tended much to his influence and success, 
both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. He was alsg a man of 
fearless courage, of a high temper, and an overbearing disposi- 
tion. We find sigus of this in the strong curses and denuncia- 
tions with which he at times overwhelmed his enemies and 
the perpetrators of flagrant crimes. At the same time, he had 
all the burning enthusiasm and the energy which frequently 
belong to such a temperament, a warm and generous heart 
which enthralled others, and inspired them not only with the 
highest veneration, but with the most devoted affection. The 
rule of life which he enforced on others he faithfully followed 
himself. “He exceeded all in labours, fastings, prayers, and 
studies.” He had a passion for manuscripts, was a famous 
penman himself, and is said to have written with his own 
hand many copies of the Psalter and the Gospels. He was 
held in the highest veneration, not only by his own monks, 
but far and wide, both in Scotland and in Ireland, partly for 
his political, but chiefly for his ecclesiastical and Christian 
influence. He was a strong, true man, called to hard, rough 
work among a strong, rough people, and well fitted, to use his 
own phrase, to be “a leader of souls.” To take our parting 
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quotation from Adamnan: “He was angelic in appearance, 
graceful in speech, holy in work, with talents of the highest 
order, and consummate prudence. He never could spend 
even the space of one hour without study, or prayer, or 
writing, or some other holy occupation. So incessantly was 
he engaged, night and day, in the unwearied exercise of 
fasting and watching, that the burden of each of these 
austerities would seem beyond all the power of human en- 
durance. And still in all these he was beloved by all ; fora 
holy joy, ever beaming on his face, revealed the joy and glad- 
ness with which the Holy Spirit filled his inmost soul.” 

A very interesting chapter in the history of Iona is its 
mission work in Northumbria. We refer to this in closing, 
simply because it is necessary to complete our survey of 
Columba’s relation to the Christianisation of Scotland. It 
will be remembered that Northumbria extended from the 
Humber to the Forth, and included all the south-eastern 
portion of Scotland. At the beginning of the seventh 
century it was inhabited by pagan Angles, who worshipped 
Woden and Thor, and all that fraternity of deities. They 
recognised cowardice as the sin of all sins, and manly bravery 
and prowess as the chief of all virtues ; and they believed in 
a rude immortality in Valhalla, where the brave enjoyed ever- 
lasting festivities, and “fought all their battles o’er again.” 
In 634, Oswald, after various turns in the tide of fortune, 
succeeded to the Northumbrian throne. When driven from 
his country by adversity in his youthful years, he had found 
a home, education, and a religion in Iona ; and now, when the 
tide of destiny carried him back to the throne of his fathers, 
and left him seated thereon, he remembered Iona, and applied 
to the brethren there for missionaries to evangelise his 
kingdom. Aidan was at length sent out at the head of a 
little band—Aidan, whom Bede of Jarrow speaks of as “a 
man of singular meekness, piety, and moderation.” After the 
manner of his mother church, he chose Lindisfarne or Holy 
Isle, just off the coast of Northumberland, as the prime centre 
of his work. Supported by the influence of the king his 
success was rapid. We find him establishing mission setitle- 
ments or monastic institutions at Coldingham and Old Melrose. 
The most famous of his disciples was Cuthbert, who was a 
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native of Upper Lauderdale, and who, located at Melrose first 
as monk and then as prior, carried on the mission work of 
Aidan in the south-east of Scotland. Somewhat later we find 
Baldred, another of Aidan’s school, according to the taste of 
his Church, settling down on the Bass Rock, and founding a 
mission settlement and monastery at Tyningham in East 
Lothian. Edinburgh and Abercorn also appear as separate 
centres of work, as well as two or three other places which 
cannot now be identified. In short, we see that south-eastern 
Scotland, like Scotland north of the Forth, received its Christi- 
anity from Columba, although indirectly, and from fifty to a 
hundred years later. This completes our account; and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that were beacon-fires kindled in a 
clear winter night on the hills adjacent to the various mission 
centres of Columba and Iona, there would be a complete 
system or constellation of fires, visible continuously one from 
another, extending from the Tweed in the South to the Orkney 
Islands in the north, from Aberdeenshire in the east to the 
Outer Hebrides, and even the lonely St. Kilda, in the remotest 
west. ALEX. MAIR, D.D. 





Art. V.—The History of Joseph: The Story of his Fortunes. 


OSEPH, the eleventh son of Jacob and first of Rachel, was 
born in Padan-aram, while his father tended Laban’s flocks, 

and at or near the close of the second period of seven years’ 
service. That his name was intended by his mother to have 
a twofold significance—to express at once her grateful joy at 
escaping the reproach of barrenness, always “a grief of mind” 
to a Hebrew wife, and her eager hope that in her babe she 
beheld only the beginning of a large and happy family—is 
by no means an unlikely supposition. Etymologically the 
term Joseph may be connected with asaph, “to take away,” 
or with jasaph, “to add,” and was probably selected on 
this account. In the former case it will contain an allusion to 
the unexpected removal of Rachel's sterility, and explain 
the first of her utterances on the occasion of her child’s 
birth: “God (Elohim) hath taken away my reproach ;” in the 
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latter it will significantly point to her secret desire of other 
children, and interpret the second of her sayings : “ The Lord 
(Jehovah) shall add,” or “The Lord (Jehovah) add (R.V.) to 
me another son.” 

As Jacob spent twenty years’ in all with Laban, Joseph 
must have been a child of little more than six years when his 
father, returning to Canaan with house and property, settled 
in the old patriarchal town of Hebron. When the story of his 
fortunes opens he was a youth of seventeen summers. The 
interval of ten years, at least in its later portion, appears to 
have been spent in learning the calling of a shepherd, under 
the guidance and protection of Bilhah’s and Zilpah’s sons, to 
whom he may have been consigned by his father, or may him- 
self have been attracted, as nearer his own age, and perhaps 
also as less supercilious towards him than Reuben, Judah, 
Levi, and Simeon, the sons of Leah, the first wife. In any 
case the historian is careful to note that Joseph had reached 
his seventeenth year when his marvellous career began—a 
career extending over ninety years, and embracing vicissitudes 
of sadness and gladness such as have seldom fallen to the 
lot of man. Simply as a tale of life, of “ most disastrous 
chances” and “moving accidents,” of “being sold to slavery,” 
and of “redemption thence, and portance,” the record of that 
career possesses for the imagination a resistless charm. To 
adopt the words of Kalisch, “it offers a psychological picture 
excelled by few ancient or modern productions in exactness, 
truthfulness, and riveting interest,” while as a composition “ it 
might indeed be the pride of the general literature of any 
nation.” As a moral and religious piece it is, says the 
same writer, “calculated to enforce lessons of the very highest 
moment ;” it may be added, also of the most varied order— 
lessons bearing on the discipline of life, on the value of 
adversity, on the secret of success, and on the doctrine of 
Providence. Nor is the record without its uses for the 
Christian theologian. In Rachel’s son, whom his brethren 
hated, sold into slavery, and practically abandoned to death, 
though he lived to forgive them and become the means of 
their preservation, the New Testament Church has always 
delighted to find a type of Him who also was separated from 
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His brethren, and by them delivered over to a shameful as 
well as cruel death, but who yet has become, and is to-day, 
the Author of salvation to as many as believe in His love and 
accept His grace. The more immediate object, however, of the 
present and succeeding articles is to read the story of Joseph 
in the light of those Egyptian discoveries which have rendered 
the present century so famous, which have made it hence- 
forth impossible to speak of the ancient empire of the Pharaohs 
as a terra incognita, and which have done so much for the con- 
firmation and elucidation of the Sacred Text. 

The history naturally falls into four divisions: jirst, the 
fortunes of Joseph himself from his sale to the Midianites to 
his elevation to the second throne in Egypt,—extending over 
a period of thirteen years ; second, the experiences of Joseph’s 
brethren in connection with their journeyings into Egypt, 
which took place seven years later, and covered a space of 
two years; third, the descent of Joseph’s father with his 
household into Egypt, and their settlement in Goshen, which 
occurred in Joseph’s thirty-ninth year; and, fourth, the last 
days of Joseph’s father and the last days of Joseph himself, 
between which events rolled an interval of upwards of fifty 
years. 

The first of these divisions—the Fortunes of Joseph—will 
form the subject of the present and a following paper. 

I. The first stroke of evil fortune that fell on Joseph was 
his sale by his brethren to Midianitish merchants.' Three 
things are mentioned by the historian as having led to this. 
The first was an unwise exhibition by Joseph’s father of a 
partiality towards him, which naturally kindled in his brethren 
an answering feeling of resentment. This perhaps might 
have been avoided had the old man been content to simply 
cherish, in his bosom, the special fondness he had for Joseph 
as the son of his old age, he having been ninety-one when 
Joseph was born, and as the first-born child of his beloved 
tachel, by this time dead. Unfortunately, he foolishly 
paraded his predilection for the lad by making him “a coat 
of many colours,” either “a coat of ends,” ic. a tunic descend- 
ing to the ankles, with sleeves reaching to the wrists, or “a 
coat of pieces,” hence a variegated garment, a coat of divers 
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colours,—such a robe as in later times was worn by persons 
belonging to the upper ranks.’ That such particoloured 
vestments were not unknown in the days of Joseph, and even 
earlier, the monuments of Egypt attest. At Beni-hassan, on 
a wall of the tomb of Pihrai, a military officer of Osirtasen 1., 
belonging to the 12th dynasty, B.c. 2433, appears sculptured 
a train of foreign captives, supposed to be Jebusites, all of 
whom are clad in raiment composed of several pieces, probably 
of red, white, and blue.? According to Roberts,’ the custom 
still prevails in the East of dressing favourite children in 
embroidered garments of crimson, purple, and other gaily 
coloured patches. That in presenting Joseph with such a 
gay and costly dress, Jacob had no other motive than to 
assure him of the tender place he held in his father’s affec- 
tions, may be assumed; but the action was enough to stir 
the demon of jealousy in his brethren’s hearts. “They hated 
him” on this account, “and could not speak peaceably unto 
him.” Then, as a second contributory cause to bring about 
Joseph’s misfortune, the ripening virtue of his character, 
which his brethren could not fail to discern, and which not 
only debarred him from becoming a partner in their wicked | 
schemes, but constrained him to report to his father the evil 
fame which gathered round them wherever they went, neces- 
sarily tended to withdraw him from their sympathies, if not to 
accentuate and embitter their antipathy against him. That 
which most provoked their rage, however, was the fact that he 
seemed to be singled out by Heaven for future greatness, and, 
in particular, for pre-eminence above themselves. As much 
as this they were shrewd enough to infer from the dreams of 
the bowing sheaves and the nodding orbs of which he told 
them. Nor need it surprise one to read that the smouldering 
fire of their anger grew like a ripening volcano, and only 
waited opportunity to burst forth with ungovernable fury. 
Even Jacob was discomposed at what he feared was the young 
lad’s arrogance and self-conceit: “ What is this dream that 
thou hast dreamed? Shall I, and thy mother, and thy brethren, 
indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth?”— 


1 2 Sam, xiii. 18; Jos., Antig. vii. 8.1; Keil, Biblische Archéologie, § 102. 
2 Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 479; Thornley Smith, 
Joseph and his Times, p. 12. 3 Oriental Illustrations, p. 43. 
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though all the while, there can be little doubt, he pondered 
the heavenly omens in his heart. 

At length the storm burst. It might possibly have 
slumbered longer, had not his brethren been surprised by the 
arrival of an opportunity. 

“O Opportunity, thy guilt is great ! 
’Tis thou that executest the traitor’s treason : 
Thou sett’st the wolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou ’point’st the season ; 
’Tis thou that spurn’st at right, at law, at reason ; 


And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him.”! 


Despatched by his father on a friendly mission to his brethren, 
who, with their flocks, had some time before departed to She- 
chem, a distance of sixty miles from Hebron, Joseph found them 
in Dothan or Dothaim, “ The Two Wells,” a place twelve miles 
north of Samaria, in the direction of the plain of Esdraelon, on 
the great caravan road from Damascus to Egypt, afterwards the 
scene of a striking miracle by Elisha,> and, though now a 
deserted ruin, still called by its ancient name, Tell Dothan, 
Scarcely had he come in sight when, as if the thought had 
been lurking in every mind, the words simultaneously, it may 
be supposed, leaped to their lips, “ Behold, this dreamer (liz. 
master of dreams) cometh. Come now therefore, and let us slay 
him, and cast him into one of the pits ; and we will say, An evil 
beast hath devoured him: and we shall see what shall become 
of his dreams.” From the first part of this proposal, however, 
the inhuman ruffians departed, and on Reuben’s suggestion 
satisfied themselves with simply stripping him of his pretty 
coat and casting him into a pit. After this, with exquisite 
brutality they sat down to eat bread at the pit-head, or so 
near it that they could hear the lad’s cries. It was a picture 
of cool and insensate wickedness which afterwards supplied 
one of the Hebrew prophets‘ with one of his most pungent 
rebukes against those “that drank wine in bowls and anointed 
themselves with the chief ointments, but were not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph,” and which probably has never 

1 Shakespeare, The Rape of Lucrece. 

2 Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 132; Thomson, The Land and the 


Book, p. 466; Conder, Handbook, p. 409. 
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been surpassed except by that of Christ’s executioners, who, 
after nailing Him to His cross, sat down to cast lots as to who 
should have His clothes.' A company of travellers with camels 
and caravans arrived upon the scene, just as the refreshed 
villains were beginning to be perplexed as to how they could 
best stop their victim’s wailings. It had obviously been 
suggested (was it by Simeon or Levi?) that these might be 
soonest and most effectually quieted by reverting to their 
original proposal, that of murder; but again this was negatived, 
this time, in Reuben’s absence, by Judah, whose courage, kind- 
ness, or greed made him shrink from the crime of fratricide. 
The approach of the merchants offered an escape from the 
difficulty. “Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites,” 
said Judah to his brethren; “and his brethren were content.” 
Hauling up their victim from the pit, they trafficked him away 
to the strangers for twenty pieces (shekels) of silver, ten pieces 
less than the price of a slave,” about £2, 10s. in English nioney 
—their reason for parting with him so cheaply having been, not 
because, as Kurtz conjectures, he was as yet a lad; or, as Keil 
suggests, his purchasers, desiring to make money by the trans- 
action, would not give a larger sum; or, as Gerlach proposes, his 
brethren wished to avoid the reproach of having acted from a 
love of gain: but most probably because, as Lawson opines, 
“they cared little what they had for him, if so be they were 
rid of him.” The grief of Reuben on discovering that Joseph 
had been disposed of during his absence, the stratagem resorted 
to in order to deceive Jacob, and the inconsolable sorrow of 
the latter for the supposed death of his son, conclude the first 
act in this heart-moving tragedy. 
It is perhaps a confirmation of this part of the narrative 
that in the neighbourhood of Tell Dothan, according to 
tobinson,® “a cistern is pointed out (Khan Jubb Yisuf) as 
that into which Joseph was cast.” Thomson,‘ it is true, “is 
not aware that there still exist old cisterns about Dothaim,” 
though he has no doubt that “a careful search would reveal 
the very pit into which Joseph was cast.” Ebers® is also 
doubtful of the suggested identification, since travellers com- 
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monly speak of the present-day well as full of water. Yet he 
mentions that, according to Brocard, in the time of the 
Crusades, the identification was regarded as “made out,”—at 
least si incolis fides stt habenda, if weight may be attached to 
the popular tradition of the district. He also states that on 
one occasion an English traveller, Dr. Clarke, actually met, if 
not at the well, at least in its vicinity, a caravan of Ishmaelite 
spice-merchants, who looked as if they would gladly have pur- 
chased another Joseph and carried him with them into Egypt. 
Thomson adds that “these modern Ishmaelites would not 
now hesitate to make just such a purchase, and actually do in 
certain parts of the country.” It is sometimes adduced as an 
argument against the historic credibility of this part of the 
story—as an evidence, in fact, of its having sprung from varying 
legends ‘—that the purchasers of Joseph are spoken of, at one 
time as Ishmaelites (ver. 27), at another time as Midianites 
(ver. 28), and a third time as Medanites (ver. 36). This seem- 
ing discrepancy, however, will at once vanish, if it be assumed 
either “that the traders were composed of different nations 
(Clericus), or that the Ishmaelites, Midianites, and Medanites 
were often confounded from their common parentage and 
closely similar habits (Keil), or that the narrator did not 
intend to lay stress upon the nationality, but upon the occu- 
pation of the travellers (Havernick), or that the Midianites or 
Medanites were the actual purchasers of Joseph, while the 
caravan took its name from the Ishmaelites, who formed the 
larger portion of it” (Murphy).? 

II. The second stroke of adverse fortune that descended 
upon Rachel’s son was his deportation into Egypt. Thither the 
Midianitish merchants were travelling with assortments of 
spicery, balm, and myrrh for the Egyptian market. It is now 
generally agreed that the first of these articles, necoth, was the 
gum-tragacanth still found in Lebanon and the East; that the 
second, tsari, afterwards specified by Jacob® as one of the 
precious fruits of Palestine, was a resinous balsam which dis- 
tilled from a tree or fruit growing in Mount Gilead ; and that 
the third lot was ladanum, an odoriferous gum found upon the 
leaves of the cistus-rose, a shrub indigenous to Syria, Cyprus, 


1 Tuch, Bleek, Davidson, Colenso. 
2 Pulpit Commentary on Genesis, p. 438, 3 Gen, xlii. 11. 
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and Arabia. The first two terms Ebers’ has found, “ perhaps 
as words borrowed from the Semitic,” in the laboratory at 
Edfu; the last he has not met with in the Inscriptions. That 
all three articles were imported into Egypt from foreign 
countries, and were much used by the Egyptians, especially in 
embalming and mummy-making, both Herodotus* and the 
monuments attest. That at an early period a caravan trade 
existed between Arabia and the Nile Valley appears from the 
fact mentioned by Wilkinson,’ that the King Amenemha IL, 
of the 16th dynasty, B.c. 1686 (according to Brugsch consider- 
ably earlier), erected a station in the Wady Jasoos to command 
the wells which furnished water to those passing through the 
desert. An inscription* of Queen Hatasu, belonging to the 
18th dynasty, describes the voyage of a fleet, constructed on 
the Red Sea and manned by Pheenician sailors, “the super- 
stitions of the Egyptians rendering them unwilling to cross the 
sea,” “to bring to Amen, king of the gods, the treasures of the 
whole land of Pun (Arabia) in such quantities as will satisfy 
him.” Among the “magnificent products” with which the 
ships were loaded are mentioned “ all kinds of precious woods 
of the Holy Land, with heaps of incense resin (quaim, gum, or _ 
resin like benzoin or frankincense, S. Birch), with verdant 
incense trees, with ebony, with pure ivory, with gold and silver 
from the land of Amu, with the tesep-wood, and the cassia- 
bark, aham-incense, etc.;” in short, “never was such a cargo 
since the creation of the world.” But as this expedition was 
later than the period of Joseph, it may reasonably be inferred 
that in Joseph’s time the sea-passage had not been opened up. 
Indeed, the Inscription pretty plainly states that “never had 
anything similar been done in the times of a former king in 
this country eternally,” that “no one had ever (before) pene- 
trated into the incense mountains of the barbarians, that no 
one knew the way to the harbour.” This, however, was a 
mistake, as at least one previous expedition had been success- 
fully conducted in the reign of Sankara, the last monarch of 
the 12th dynasty.° Still the probability is that in the interval 


1 Aegypten, etc., pp. 288-293. 2 ii. 86. 

3 The Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 32; cf. Hengstenberg, Egypt and the 
Books of Moses, p. 21. 

4 The Records of the Past, vol. x. pp. 11-20. 

5 Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i, p. 137; Rawlinson, Zgypt 
and Babylon, pp. 225, 226, 
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between these different voyages the traffic was carried on by 
the land route. In the company, then, of these wandering 
spice-merchants, Joseph entered on his journey towards Egypt, 
perhaps travelling along the modern road by Ramleh and Gaza, 
perhaps, as Luther surmised, moving more directly southward, 
and passing through Hebron. With what feelings he pursued 
this sorrowful pilgrimage towards the land of the Pharaohs, 
bidding farewell to his ancestral home (if his way led through 
it), and to his aged parent, whom doubtless he expected 
he should never more behold, and looking his last upon what 
was in a.manner the land of his inheritance, if not of his 
nativity, may be better imagined than described. It is hardly 
likely he was able with philosophic calmness to teach his 
necessity to reason as aged Gaunt advised his exiled son 
Bolingbroke to do— 


‘Look what thy soul holds dear, imagine it, 
To lie the way thou goest ;” 
—yet of this truth, also put into the mouth of Lancaster, 
he probably was dimly conscious of, and found in it a vein of 
comfort— 
“ All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are, to a wise man, ports and happy havens.” 

Yea, could he have looked into the future he might have 
said, as at a later period he did,? that God had rather 
sent him forth to purchase honour than his brethren had 
sold him into slavery and exile. Meantime to him might 
have been applied the words which Jeremiah,* more than 
ten centuries afterwards, uttered concerning Shallum, the son 
of Josiah: “ Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; 
but weep sore for him that goeth away : for he shall return no 
more, nor see his native country.” Joseph never again beheld 
the Promised Land, but when at length the hour struck for the 
emancipation of his brethren’s descendants and his from the 
House of Bondage, “ Moses took up his bones with them, for 
he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, saying, God shall 
surely visit you ; and ye shall carry up my bones away hence 
with you ;” and these bones, passed on to Joshua, were eventu- 
ally carried into Canaan, borne north to Shechem, and laid to 


1 Thomson, The Land and the Book, p. 466. 
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rest (it might be said) in the very spot—so wonderful are the 
ways of Providence—from which he was now being taken. 
All that, however, lay as yet in the distant future; the im- 
mediate horizon which bounded Joseph’s vision was Egypt, 
the to him unknown land of the Pharaohs, whither with his 
masters he in due course arrived. 

III. The third stroke of calamity that descended upon 
Joseph was his exposure for sale in the slave-market of Egypt. 
That slavery was practised in Egypt from a remote antiquity 
is attested both by Herodotus,’ who mentions that when the 
Pheenicians first made their descent upon Argos they surprised 
Io, the daughter of King Inachus, walking with her ladies upon 
the beach, and carried her off with them as a captive into 
Egypt, and by Diodorus Siculus,? who states that Egyptian 
law regarded one who killed a slave as worthy of death. 
Whatever doubt may have lingered upon this point, notwith- 
standing these statements, has been dispelled by the witness 
of the monuments. In their pictorial representations, slaves 
of both sexes appear, sometimes with fair skins, sometimes 
with black, sometimes engaged in menial services, sometimes 
endeavouring to escape. (A hieratic papyrus in the Museum 
of Leyden speaks of six runaways who belonged to Prince 
Atefamen, the son of Rameses IL, in whose time the Exodus 
took place.) Under the old kingdom slaves were numerous, 
foreigners being preferred to natives, and being obtained 
mostly by wars of conquest. That during the period of the 
sojourn in Egypt many Semites were held in bondage, Ebers 
considers proved by the word dbata (722), which under 
Rameses II. signified a serf. At all events, so certainly did 
slavery prevail in the time of Joseph, that his masters, who 
exposed him for sale, would have no difficulty in recovering 
the sum they had paid for him in Dothan. The high person- 
age who became his purchaser was an officer attached to the 
court of Pharaoh, Potiphar by name, and captain of the guard 
or chief of the executioners by profession. The question as to 
who this Pharaoh was in whose reign Joseph came to Egypt 
may be deferred till a later stage; in the meantime it may be 
noticed that the term Pharaoh is not to be regarded as a 
proper name, but as an official title belonging to the kings of 
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Egypt, and signifying the “ Great House,”’ the king’s palace 
being émployed to denote the king himself, exactly as, to cite 
a modern analogy, the Sublime Porte is used to designate the 
Sultan of Turkey. ‘The name of Potiphar, [Teredpys or 
Ilereppn (LXX.), is now by the best authorities, Rosellini, 
Lepsius, Ebers, and others, explained as signifying “ Devoted 
to Phra,” Peti-pa(pha)-ra—Ra being the Sun-god, the seat of 
whose worship was at Heliopolis—though Brugsch and Sayce 
interpret it as meaning “The Gift of the Risen One,” Puti-par. 
Its bearer is further described as having been a Saris,—a term 
the LXX. have rendered by omdSov? and evvodxos*—-and is 
commonly supposed to have been an eunuch, the word being 
used in this sense in the later books of Scripture* That 
eunuchs not only existed at this early date in Egypt, but 
occupied positions of authority and trust in the courts of the 
Pharaohs, may be seen from the monuments ; and perhaps, if it 
were not that Potiphar is represented as having had a wife, 
there would be little or no difficulty in accepting the transla- 
tion of the LXX. It is true that Potiphar’s marriage cannot 
be held as conclusive proof that he did not belong to this 
particular class of men, since the Mischna makes mention of 
a married eunuch, and both Niebuhr and Von Kremer testify 
that at the present day rich eunuchs in the East not unfre- 
quently possess harems.* Still the word seems rather to have 
been an official title than a personal description, and to have 
contained an allusion to his civil duties rather than a sugges- 
tion of his bodily condition. The office he filled was supposed 
by the LXX. to be that of master of the kitchen or chief cook, 
apxiudyerpos,—the translators having been led to this pro- 
bably by the statement afterwards made concerning his 
relations to Joseph:® “And he (Potiphar) knew not aught 
that was with him (Joseph) save the bread which he (Potiphar) 
did eat.” This opinion, however, is now generally abandoned 
in favour of that which stands in both the Authorised and 


1 Brugsch, Zgypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 61; Ebers, Aegypten und 
die Biicher Mosis, p. 263; Riehm, Handwiérterbuch, art. “ Pharao ;” Sayce, 
Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, p. 59; The Patriarchal Times, 
p. 262. 2 Gen. xxxvii. 36. 
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Revised Versions, that Potiphar was captain of the guard, 
chief of the executioners, or principal headsman to the court. 
This officer has been found by some’ in the commandant of 
the king’s bodyguard, composed in the days of Herodotus* 
of 2000 men selected from the Kalasyrians and Hermoty- 
bians, two divisions of the warrior caste, to whom also (it is 
assumed) was intrusted the superintendence of the State 
prisons, and the execution of capital punishments. Others 
again, as Ebers,> believe he should be sought for in the 
captain of the Egyptian police, from the first, according to 
Diodorus,* a well-organised corps, intrusted with the duty of 
supervising the population, of which every individual was 
required annually to report himself to his district superinten- 
dent, and to furnish a correct account of how he got his living 
—the penalty of false information being in every instance 
death. It lends some confirmation to this belief, that in a 
picture belonging to the 19th dynasty, the entire population 
of a Nomos, with their standards, is represented as appearing 
before its Nomarch, and man by man communicating some- 
thing which a scribe takes down.? Such a body of policemen, 
officers of public safety, a sort of gendarmerie corps, com- 
posed principally of foreign soldiers, appears to have existed 
in Egypt prior to the Hyksos, and the superintendent of such 
a force, considering its importance, may well have been 
an officer attached to the court. For a like reason it is quite 
supposable that to him also was deputed the management of 
the public prisons, as well as the infliction of capital and other 
punishments. Ebers even thinks that the fact of his holding 
a command over foreign soldiers might account for his desire 
to possess a Syrian slave. Be that however as it may, 
Potiphar became the purchaser of Joseph, whom he placed in 
his house as a domestic servant. Very soon he perceived that 
household matters began to prosper under the skilful and 
faithful administration of his young bondman. Reasoning 
that Joseph must in some way or other be a favourite of 
heaven, Potiphar promoted him in the first instance to be his 
personal attendant, and eventually established him as major- 
domo or overseer over his house. 


1 Riehm, Handwérterbuch, art. “ Joseph.” 2 ii, 164, 168. 
3 Aegypten, etc., p. 301. $ i, 77. 
5 Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, vol. i pp- 300, 301. 
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Such a functionary was common even from the earliest 
times in the houses of the principal nobility. An inscrip- 
tion belonging to the 11th dynasty’ mentions, among the 
officers comprising the household of Ameni, the chancellor 
Athorsi, the slave Gefahapi, the lady’s-maid Khui, the steward 
Ameni, the steward Santit. Joseph himself, when he became 
a great man in Egypt, had such an officer attached to his 
household. Among the duties with which an overseer was 
intrusted were those of superintending his master’s servants 
and property, in both house and field. Accordingly he is 
often seen depicted on the monuments,’ as standing with a 
short stick or a writing-table in his hand, with a pen (or 
style) over his ear, to mark down the quantity of sheaves, 
the number of implements, or the heads of cattle in his 
master’s estate. Under the management of Joseph it soon 
became evident to Potiphar that his property was not to 
be diminished, but increased. Giving Joseph unrestricted 
control over everything except his food—which the laws of 
caste then prevailing in Egypt prevented—he eventually found 
himself a rich man. The Egyptians of those days set great 
store on the abundance of their possessions. It was custom- 
ary to record upon their tombs the amount of their wealth. 
“In the grave of Sabu (Saggura) it is stated that he owned 
(while alive) 405 cattle of one kind, 1237 of another sort, and 
1360 of a third species ;” while in the sepulchre of another 
dignitary, it is noted that he had “835 oxen, 220 cows and 
calves, 760 asses, 2235 goatlike sheep, and 974 goats.”* 
Potiphar would probably in this respect follow the custom 
of his people. 

IV. The last and severest calamity which befell Joseph 
was his imprisonment on an unjust charge in the round house at 
Heliopolis. Indirectly this was occasioned by his handsome 
person. The historian mentions that he was “comely and 
well-favoured,” i.e. beautiful in form, and beautiful in appear- 
ance, like his mother Rachel. The nature of his occupation 
bringing him into frequent contact with his mistress, she 
became inflamed with sinful desire, and ultimately en- 


1 Records of the Past, vol. vi. p. 3. 
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deavoured to corrupt his virtuous manhood. The story of the 
sudden temptation, and of the splendid victory over it which 
Joseph obtained, is told with delicacy, simplicity, and dignity. 
Accused by his mistress of having been the tempter, rather 
than the tempted, he was cast by Potiphar into the “House 
of Enclosure,” probably a turreted, arched, or rounded building 
where the king’s prisoners or state offenders were confined. 
In this he languished for at least two years, when a remarkable 
turn in Providence brought about his liberation, and simul- 
taneously therewith his elevation to the second throne in 
Egypt. The consideration of these will form the subject of 
next paper; meanwhile it is of interest to note that the 
incident just narrated is not, as Bohlen and Tuch once 
imagined, perfectly un-Egyptian and inconsistent, but, on the 
contrary, completely harmonious with all that can be learnt 
from the monuments of the state of society in the land of the 
Pharaohs about the period referred to in the text. 

The free commingling of men and women in the ordinary 
business of life, which the critics above-named, reasoning on 
preconceived judgments, pronounced impossible in a land where 
eunuchs were employed for the protection of women, has now © 
been ascertained to be in exact accordance with fact. This 
might indeed have been inferred from the statements of 
Herodotus,’ that “among the Egyptians the women go to 
market and trade, while the men remain at home and weave,” 
and that “no compulsion is laid upon sons, if disinclined, to 
support their parents, but that daughters must do so, whether 
inclined or not.” The high position of woman upon the Nile 
is also certified by Diodorus Siculus,? who asserts that there 
the queen was a much more exalted personage than the king, 
and that, at the hymeneal altar, ladies were accustomed to 
exact vows of obedience from their husbands, and not vice 
versa, as amongst Occidentals. Yet the monuments and inscrip- 
tions have placed the matter beyond debate. Wilkinson ® 
reproduces in his volume two pictures found at Thebes, and 
presently in the British Museum, in the first of which the 
guests at a banquet, richly apparelled, are seen seated in rows, 
male and female near one another, and in the second of which 
the company is again mixed, the attendants being also of both 
1 ii, 35. 2 i, 27. 
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sexes, In short, as Ebers’ puts it, “the free approach of a 
male house-steward (such as Joseph) to his mistress, even 
though (like Potiphar’s wife) the spouse of a great man, must 
be regarded as undoubted.” In the tale of Setnau, deciphered 
by Dr. Brugsch from the Mariette papyrus in the Boulaq 
Museum, occurs a passage * which demonstrates the correctness 
of this conclusion. One day while walking near the temple 
of Ptah, Setnau beheld an extremely beautiful woman, attended 
by fifty lovely maidens and a male guardian, repairing to the 
sacred edifice to pray. Directing his servant to follow them 
and ascertain who they were, Setnau found that the lady was 
Tabubu, the daughter of the priest of the goddess Bast, the 
lady of the quarter Anch-ta of Memphis. Inflamed with 
love, for “as soon as Setnau saw her he no longer knew where 
in the world he was,” he again despatched his servant, but 
this time with a shameful proposal. The servant called 
aside the lady’s maid and began to talk to her, but Tabubu, 
having noticed what was going on, said to the youth, “ Cease 
talking to that silly girl; come and talk to me.” Learning 
what Setnau desired, she returned him a message by his ser- 
vant that he should meet her in her house at the temple of 
Bast,—which Setnau ultimately did. But though willing to 
see his children disinherited and slain in order to possess the 
beautiful lady, he was not permitted to do more than touch 
her foot. When he awoke from his trance of love he found 
himself in a bakehouse. Though a fiction, it illustrates the 
freedom of social intercourse which in Egypt existed between 
the sexes, so that on this account there is absolutely no ground 
for challenging the historic truthfulness of the Biblical account. 

It may seem, however, as if the conduct ascribed to 
Potiphar’s wife were hardly consistent with the sanctity in 
which marriage was held in Egypt. Not only was mono- 
gamy the rule,® but the marriage tie was formed with the 
utmost solemnity and guarded by the awful sanctions of 
religion. When the souls of husband and wife passed into 
the under-world, and appeared before Osiris and the forty-two 
judges in the Hall of the Two Truths, among the forty-two sins 
from which they must, if they would attain felicity, declare 


1 Aegypten und die Biicher Mosis, p. 309. 
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themselves to have been free when on earth, is that of violat- 
ing the marriage vow. Yet it is too certain that, notwithstand- 
ing this, on both sides instances were not wanting of conjugal 
infidelity. Herodotus’ and Diodorus Siculus*? both comment 
on the licentiousness of Egyptian women, and their testimony 
is unfortunately too sadly corroborated by the scenes depicted 
on the monuments.’ The tale of the Two Brothers, also inscribed 
in hieratic characters upon a papyrus purchased from Madame 
D’Orbiney in 1857, and now in the British Museum, besides 
“ throwing a sad light,” says Brugsch, “on the wantonness of 
Egyptian women,‘ is of far more value for the special relation 

in which it stands to the history of Joseph.” Originally written | 
for the Crown Prince, Seti 1. of the 19th dynasty, by Anna 

(or Enna), “one of the most distinguished scribes and func- 
tionaries of the period,” it describes how the younger of the 
two brothers was tempted by the wife of the elder exactly as 
Joseph was by the wife of Potiphar. Translations of it now 
exist, in German by Dr. Brugsch, in French by M. Maspero, 
and in English by Mr. Le Page Renouf, from whose rendering® 
the following abbreviated account of it is taken :— 


“There were two brothers, of one mother and of one father. Anpu 
was the name of the elder, Baba that of the younger. Anpu had a house 
and wife, and his younger brother was like a son to him. . . . But when 
the days had multiplied, after this they were in the field, when the elder 
brother sent his younger, saying, ‘Go and fetch seed for us from the 
village.’ And the younger brother found the wife of the elder sitting 
at her toilet. And he said to her, ‘ Arise, and give me seed that I may 
go back to the field, because my elder brother wishes me to return with- 
out delay.’ And she said to him, ‘Go, open the bin, and take thyself 
whatever thou wilt, my hair would fall by the way.’ The youth entered 
the stable, took a large vessel, for he wished to take a great deal of seed, 
loaded himself with grain, and went out with it. . . . And she spoke to 
him saying, ‘What strength there is in thee! indeed, I observe thy 
vigour every day.’ Her heart knew him. . . . She seized upon him and 
said to him, ‘ Come, let us lie down for an instant. Better for thee (will 
it be that I should give thee) beautiful clothes. The youth became like 
a panther with fury on account of the shameful discourse which she had 
addressed to him. . . . He spoke to her, saying, ‘ Verily, I have looked 
upon thee in the light of a mother, and thy husband in that of a father, 
to me. For he is older than I, as much as if he had begotten me. What 
a great abomination is this which thou hast mentioned tome! Do not 










1 ii. 3. 2 i. 59. 
3 Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 392; Hengstenberg, Hgypt, etc., p. 25. 
4 Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 308. 

5 Records of the Past, vol. ii. p. 137. 
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repeat it again to me, and I will not speak of it to any one. Verily, I 
will not let anything of it come forth from my mouth to any man.’ He 
took up his load and went forth to the field. . . . Behold, the wife of 
the elder brother was alarmed at the discourse which she had held. . . . 
She made herself like one who has suffered violence from a man, for she 
wished to say to her husband, ‘It is thy younger brother who has done 
me violence.’ Her husband returned home at evening according to his 
daily wont, found his wife lying as if murdered by a ruffian, and said to 
her, ‘Who has been conversing with thee?’ She said, ‘No one has 
conversed with me except thy younger brother, who, when he came to 
fetch seed, found me sitting alone and said to me, Come and let us lie 
down for an instant ; and when I did not listen to him he did me violence 
that I might not make a report to thee, but if thou lettest him live, I 
shall kill myself.’ And the elder brother became like a panther, made 
his dagger sharp, and put himself behind the door of the stable to kill 
his younger brother on his return at evening, to bring his cattle to the 
stable. .. .” 


The resemblance between this Egyptian tale and the 
Biblical account is so obvious, that one might almost be 
excused for regarding the former as an echo of the latter. 
Rawlinson ' thinks “ it is conceivable that the Egyptian novel, 
written several centuries after Joseph’s death, was based upon 
some traditional knowledge of the ordeal through which he 
had passed unscathed, and the intimate glory to which he had 
attained as ruler of Egypt.” Brugsch* favours the hypothesis 
of “a common origin of the two stories.” Ehbers® inclines to 
the view that the two sprang from totally independent sources, 
citing as parallels to the Egyptian romance the Hellenic 
myths of Phedra and Hippolytus, Peleus and Astydameia, 
Phineus and Idea, and the Persian history of Sijawusch and 
Sudabe. But whatever theory be adopted, the existence of 
the tale is a sufficient proof of the “ Egypticity,” and hence of 
the historic credibility, of this portion of the Biblicel narration. 
The tale differs from the history in this, that whereas Anpu 
sought to kill Baba, Potiphar, either with a moderation which 
seemed to argue some distrust of his wife’s story,‘ or because 
according to old Egyptian law he had not power over the life 
of his slave, committed Joseph to prison in the round tower at 
Heliopolis (or Memphis),> out of which in two short years he 
emerged to be, after Pharaoh, the greatest man in Egypt. 

THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 





1 Egypt and Babylon, p. 233. 
2 Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 311. 4 Kurtz, Lange, Rawlinson. 
3 Aegypten und die Biicher Mosis, p. 315. 5 Ebers, p. 318. 
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Art. VI.—The Autobiography of Solomon Maimon.' 


OLOMON MAIMON is not quite a stranger to readers of 
‘J Daniel Deronda; and who has not read that curious 
medley of romance, character-study, word-painting, and philo- 
sophy ? Daniel Deronda finds at a second-hand book-stall 
“that wonderful bit of autobiography—the Life of the Polish 
Jew, Solomon Maimon.” Probably not one reader in a 
thousand had ever heard the name, although Dean Milman, in 
his History of the Jews, mentions the Autobiography as “a 
curious and rare book.” Dr. Clark Murray stumbled upon a 
copy in a second-hand bookseller’s at Toronto. He now 
presents it in an English dress, with an additional chapter and 
a few notes, taken chiefly from an almost unknown German 
book, Maimoniana, by Dr. 8. J. Wolff. But these additions 
are more than counterbalanced by the omission of a long 
digest and criticism of the Moneh Nebhochim of Maimonides, 
which Herr Solomon had incorporated into his own story. 
The book is worth giving to the English public. Dr. Murray’s 

translation is readable, and apparently faithful. In both ad- © 
ditions and omissions he has shown a wise discretion. His 
editorial work has been performed with judgment and skill. 
The interest and value of the Autobiography arise partly from 
its frankness. Rousseau’s Confessions themselves are not less 
reticent, though they are much fuller and more elaborate. The 
Frenchman, however, writes out of vanity and shameless love 
of self-analysis ; the Jew with cynical contempt of those who 
have failed to appreciate him at his full value, and that he 
may leave his achievements and struggles on record. These 
struggles and achievements deserve attention on account of the 
untoward circumstances in which they were prosecuted, and 
of the result actually attained. The volume presents, too, a 
picture of Jewish life and thought during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century not to be obtained elsewhere. The picture 
may be painted by a somewhat cynical brush, but there can be 


1 Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the German, 
with Additions and Notes, by J. Clark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in M‘Gill College, Montreal. Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley and London, 1888. 
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no doubt of its impartial realism, its truthfulness to principles, 
no less than to the effects they caused. The book, too, is a 
contribution to the history of philosophy, helping to settle the 
vexed question as to the sources of Spinoza’s speculations, and 
illustrating the influence of Kant upon his contemporaries. 

The translator has toned down a few objectionable expres- 
sions. Some little coarseness in both language and idea 
remains. It is manifest, however, very occasionally, and does 
not seem to have any evil motive. 

Maimon nowhere states either the place or date of his 
birth, but it is likely that the former was Nesvij in Lithuania, 
and the latter the year 1754. His Autobiography opens with 
an account of his grandfather’s affairs. In the eighteenth 
century most of the tradesmen and farmers in Poland were 
Jews. They enjoyed full religious liberty, but suffered severely 
at times from the enmity of the people among whom they 
lived. They were allowed a considerable degree of self- 
government, partly sanctioned by the State, partly guaranteed 
by ecclesiastical penalties, and partly resting upon no more 
solid foundation than sufferance and custom. But their rights 
of all sorts were liable to be violated at any moment by the 
practically despotic nobles or their stewards. Maimon’s grand- 
father held a large estate, containing a farm, a number of 
peasants’ houses and allotments, a water-mill, a small but 
much-frequented harbour, and a warehouse. A lease had been 
granted him on very favourable terms, and, according to the 
always observed Jewish rule, he could not be disturbed by a 
Jew. He felt himself therefore secure in his holding, as other 
than Jewish tenants were unknown. The rent was exacted 
rigorously, but the landlord’s covenants were unfulfilled. One 
example of the utter lawlessness of the time may be given. 
On the estate was a drawbridge over which there passed a 
great deal of traffic. The landlord, Prince Radzivil, had agreed 
to put and keep the bridge in repair. Despite the most 
earnest representations, he neglected it altogether. Conse- 
quently the farmer was flogged by every noble who vainly 
essayed to use it. If he and his household took refuge in 
flight, as much damage was done to the house and the property 
as the disappointed cavalcade could find time and opportunity 
to accomplish. The Autobiography relates— 
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“ This sort of life lasted for generations. My father used to tell of an 
incident of this sort, which happened when he was still a boy of about 
eight years. The whole family had fled to their usual retreat. But my 
father, who knew nothing of what had happened, and was playing at the 
back of the stove, stayed behind alone. When the angry lord came into 
the house with his suite, and found nobody on whom he could wreak his 
vengeance, he ordered every corner of the house to be searched, when my 
father was found at the back of the stove. The nobleman asked him if 
he would drink brandy, and on the boy refusing, shouted : ‘If you will 
not drink brandy, you shall drink water.’ At the same time he ordered a 
bucketful of water to be brought, and forced my father, by lashes of bis 
whip, to drink it out. Naturally this treatment brought on a quartan 
fever, which lasted nearly a whole year, and completely undermined his 
health.” 


A similar misfortune happened to young Solomon, though 
he escaped with some hours’ solitary exposure in a wood. 

Oppression notwithstanding, the estate and its various busi- 
nesses were so lucrative that Heimann Joseph Maimon ought 
to have been in a condition of affluence, but he was altogether 
incapable of the management of so large a concern. Reck- 
lessness and shiftlessness consistently ruled everything. The 
servants and neighbours robbed him without either compunc- 
tion or fear of detection. Reputed rich, he sank nearer and 
nearer to absolute poverty. At last, through resistance to an 
audacious fraud, he incurred the enmity of the Prince’s steward. 
A weary and expensive law-suit ruined him. He won his 
case, but could never get the judgment executed. A renegade 
Jew was found to deprive him of his tenancy. He left the 
neighbourhood in abject misery, taking his entire family, 
children and grandchildren, with him. 

The Autobiography divides the Polish Jews into three 
classes : “(1) the illiterate working people, (2) those who 
make learning their profession, and (3) those who merely 
devote themselves to learning, without engaging in any remune- 
rative occupation, being supported by the industrial classes.” 
Solomon’s father belonged to the second class, though he 
coveted and endeavoured to obtain the privilege of the third. 
These expected to make good marriages, to be supported by 
wealthy fathers-in-law, or by the contributions of their patrons 
and admirers. Thus the lad was brought up in a most 
unhealthy atmosphere. He despised honest labour as beneath 
the dignity of a scholar; he thought it no shame to be 
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dependent upon charity or his wife’s industry, and, from the 
specimens he came into closest contact with, diligence in 
business did not appear to be in itself remunerative. We 
shall not understand his subsequent career unless we make 
adequate allowance for the peculiar influences of his childhood. 

His formal education began as early as possible. His 
father’s one ambition for him was that he should be a “ good 
Talmudist.” All the teaching of the Jewish schools was 
directed to the same end. And no wonder! knowledge of the 
Talmud, and ability to apply its principles and follow its 
methods, constituted the only learning which the Jews could 
appreciate. But that received the amplest rewards in their 
power to bestow. The master in Talmudic lore was held in 
the highest honour. However ignorant he might be on other 
subjects, his advice was sought, and generally heeded. The 
wealthiest sought him as a husband for their daughters, and 
were well content to support him in learned leisure, and even 
to pay heavily for the father’s consent to the marriage. The 
study of the Talmud was the one avenue to distinction, and 
it was open to all who had wit enough to pursue it, and not 
too much wit so as to forsake its narrow boundaries. 

The earliest remembered lesson is thus described :— 


“Tn my sixth year my father began to read: ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’ Here I interrupted my father, and 
asked, 

“* But, papa, who created God ?’ 

“*God was not created by any one,’ replied my father ; ‘ He existed 
from all eternity !’ 

“*Did He exist ten years ago?’ I asked again. 

“* © yes,’ my father said, ‘ He existed even a hundred years ago.’ 

“* Then perhaps,’ I continued, ‘ God is already a thousand years old ? 

“¢Silence! God was eternal.’ 

“* But,’ I insisted, ‘He must surely have been born at some time.’ 

“* You little fool,’ said my father. ‘No! He was for ever and ever 
and ever.’ 

“With this answer I was not indeed satisfied, but I thought, ‘ Surely 
papa must know better than I, and with that I- must therefore be 
content.’” 


Neither the question nor the concealed doubt were at all 
remarkable from a sharp boy; but the train of thought so set 
agoing exerted a dominating influence over his entire life. 
He connects it with his subsequent philosophical scepticism : 
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~ “A long time afterwards, when I was. staying in Breslau, this con- 
sideration suggested to me a thought, which I expressed in an essay that 
I laid before Professor Garve, and which, though at the time I knew 
nothing of the Kantian philosophy, still constitutes its foundation. I 
explained this somewhat in the following way :—The metaphysicians 
necessarily fall into self-contradiction. According to the confession of 
Leibnitz himself, who in this appeals to the experiment of Archimedes 
with the lever, the Law of Sufficient Reason or Causality is a principle 
of experience now ; it is quite true that in experience everything is found 
to have a cause; but for the very reason that every thing has a cause, 
nothing can be met with in experience which is a first cause, that is, a 
cause which has no cause to itself. How then can the metaphysicians 
infer from this law the existence of a first cause ? 

“ Afterwards I found this objection more particularly developed in 
the Kantian philosophy, where it is shown that the Category of Cause, 
or the form of hypothetical judgments used in reference to the objects of 
nature, by which their relation to one another is determined a priorz, 
can be applied only to objects of experience through an a priori schema 
The first cause, which implies a complete infinite series of causes, and 
therefore in fact a contradiction, since the infinite can never be complete, 
is not an object of the understanding, but an idea of reason, or, accord- 
ing to my theory, a fiction of the imagination, which, not content with 
mere knowledge of the law, seeks to gather the multiplicity, which is 
subject to the law, into an image, though in opposition to the law itself.” 


These observations may not be specially profound. They | 


amount, indeed, to little more than the atheistic working man’s 
reason for not believing the Bible: that it told him that God 
made Adam, but did not tell him who made God. They exhibit 
no small capacity for metaphysical subtleties, and also the 
besetting sin of the mere metaphysician, an incurable propensity 
to treat words as things, to exalt the logical reason at the 
expense of all other faculties of mind and heart, and to limit 
unfairly the field whence the intellect may gather the facts 
upon which it operates, and from which it may safely draw its 
conclusions. 

The point to be noticed, however, is the direct connection 
between the scepticism of mature age and these infantile 
questionings. In process of time Solomon Maimon became an 
expert Talmudist. He took his degree as full rabbi when quite 
a lad, to the delight of his father and the wonder of his friends. 
To the close of his life he maintained his interest in these 
studies. He attached high value to the philosophical theories 
to which they introduced him, and to the dialectical training 
they afforded. He was too genuine a Jew to do otherwise. 
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Still, when his course was nearly run, he did not scruple to 
write as follows :— 

“Take the subjects of the Talmud, which, with the exception of those 
relating to jurisprudence, are dry and mostly unintelligible to a child— 
the laws of sacrifice, of purification, of forbidden meats, of feasts, and so 
forth—in which the oddest rabbinical conceits are elaborated through 
many volumes with the finest dialectic, and the most absurd questions 
are discussed with the highest efforts of intellectual power ; for example, 
how many white hairs may a red cow have, and yet remain a red cow ; 
what sorts of scabs require this or that sort of purification ; whether a 
louse or a flea may be killed on the Sabbath,—the first being allowed, 
while the second is a deadly sin; whether the slaughter of an animal 
ought to be executed at the neck or tail ; whether the high priest put on 
his shirt or hose first; whether the Yabam, that is, the brother of a man 
who died childless, being required by law to marry the widow, is relieved 
from his obligation if he falls off a roof and sticks in the mire. Ohe 
jam satis est! Compare these glorious disputations, which are served 
up to young people, and forced on them even to disgust, with history, in 
which natural events are related in an instructive and agreeable manner, 
with a knowledge of the world’s structure, by which the outlook into 
nature is widened, and the vast whole brought into a well-ordered 
system.” 

He was forbidden to read any book except the Talmud, not 
only or chiefly that he might devote his whole attention to 
that compilation, but because no other book could possibly be 
worth reading. Particularly was natural science inhibited. 
In his celebrated essay on the Talmud, Emanuel Deutsch 
describes the “masters” or “doctors of the law” as pre- 
eminently a learned and cultured class. They needed to be 
accurate and profound Hebraists, to know the Greek, Latin, 
and other languages, to be acquainted with the history and 
geography of the principal countries of the world, to under- 
stand the principles of jurisprudence, to be astronomers, 
botanists, geologists, adepts in medical science, and so forth. 
It is curious to mark an exactly opposite conception govern- 
ing the education of the would-be Talmudist. Hebrew itself 
was understood imperfectly, and was learned only by rote. 
Grammars and dictionaries were unheard-of luxuries. The 
Books of Moses were divided into sections, one for each week 
in the year, and a few verses from the proper section were 
explained each day, “ with every possible grammatical blunder.” 
The study of the Talmud was carried on in much the same way 
as the study of the Pentateuch, except that the pupils, being 
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older, and presumably more advanced, were set to explain 
“unseen ” passages for themselves. 

Young Solomon developed a taste for drawing and painting, 
but he was not permitted to cultivate it. “ You want to become 
a painter?” said his father to him; “you are to study the 
Talmud and become a rabbi. He who understands the Talmud 
understands everything.” Taught by this experience, he pur- 
sued his private studies in the strictest secrecy. He discovered 
an astronomical work amongst his father’s books. He was but 
seven years of age, but he determined to master it. He shared 
his grandmother’s bed. When the household had retired to 
rest, he would replenish the fire in the bedroom, and read 
persistently until it had burnt itself out. His grandmother 
grumbled, but did not betray him. The diagrams in his 
astronomy were all drawn with straight lines. He therefore 
constructed for himself an armillary sphere of twisted rods. 
Affrighted at this magical apparatus, his grandmother brought 
his father to see it. The boy in vain tried to explain its pur- 
pose ; a circle evidently could not help to the comprehension 
of straight lines! Still the father was satisfied that no great 
harm had been done, especially as no time had been with- 
drawn from the learning of the Talmud. 

Thoroughly in earnest for the scholarship of his son, 
Joseph Maimon sent him to a distant teacher of repute, 
who, however, apparently knew less than his pupil. Solomon 
attracted the notice of the chief rabbi of the place, who gener- 
ously gave him private and gratuitous lessons, which were 
really serviceable to him. 

Very amusing are the chapters that relate his parents’ 
matriraonial projects and negotiations on his behalf, his mar- 
riage, and the condition of affairs for some years afterwards. He 
fell in love with a pretty servant-girl, but his father sold him 
to the deformed daughter of a wealthy neighbour, and also to 
a low-class but well-to-do widow innkeeper, that he might 
marry her only child. After various unpleasant adventures, he 
was compelled to wed the daughter of the publican. He was 
barely eleven years old. His mother-in-law treated him as a 
tiresome boy, administering corporal chastisement on occasion. 
She refused to fulfil her share of the marriage contract, and 
would not provide him with clothes suitable to a rabbi, or with 
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the books necessary for the prosecution of his studies. She did 
not give him even sufficient food. He spent his days in utter 
wretchedness, deprived of rational society, unable to obtain the 
means of mental culture, yet thirsting for knowledge with 
inexpressible pain. Year by year his circumstances grew more 
desperate. Children were born to him, and his mother-in-law, 
contrary to her agreement and to the custom of the country, 
insisted upon his supporting them. This he, a lad in his teens, 
accomplished by teaching and literary drudgery. 

Most keenly did he feel the want of instruction. Scientific 
books in Hebrew or in his native patois did not exist; at any 
rate, none were accessible to him. He earnestly desired to read 
Latin and German, but no tutor was available. His Jewish 
neighbours were equally ignorant with himself, and, if they 
were not, would have deemed it deadly sin to instruct a pro- 
fessed student of the Talmud in heathen tongues. From 
a Gentile, repulse was almost certain, and success would have 
ensured fierce persecution from his kindred. At last he hit 
upon an expedient for teaching himself, and surely never did 
poor scholar make better use of imperfect tools. He noticed that 
in “some stout Hebrew volumes” the printers had employed 
German and Latin letters as signatures to number the different 
sheets. He had no other guide to the value of these letters 
than their orderly sequence and their correspondence with the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. “By a Kind of deciphering” 
he managed to form words out of his German letters. This 
self-constructed system must have answered tolerably with 
respect to such German words as he knew phonetically ; but, 
as he had never seen a connected sentence of German print, he 
could not be certified that his enormous labours had not been 
wasted. By and by accident threw a few leaves of a German 
book in his way. To his intense gratification, he found that he 
could read it, only a word here and there being unintelligible. 

Whilst this process was going on, and whilst Maimon was 
still unable to procure books in any other language than 
Hebrew, he grew more and more discontented with the 
Talmud. He enjoyed the intellectual gymnastics it offered, 
but “took no interest in its matter.” He complains that, 
though “it affords exercise in deducing the remotest conse- 
quences from their principles, in discovering the most hidden 
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contradictions, in hunting out the finest distinctions, and so 
forth,” yet that, “as the principles themselves have merely an 
imaginary reality, they cannot, by any means, satisfy a soul 
thirsting after knowledge.” In this dilemma his thoughts 
turned to ‘“‘a so-called science ... namely, the Cabbalah.” 
He had heard that it professed “to enable a man, not merely 
to satisfy his desire of knowledge, but also to reach an un- 
common perfection and closeness of communion with God.” 
The mysteries of the Cabbalah were open only to the initiated, 
and Maimon had no idea how to penetrate into the secret, or 
obtain intercourse with those who were familiar with it. 
Rumour said that the under-rabbi of the town in which he 
lived was an adept. He watched this personage carefully, and 
discovered that, after both morning and evening prayer in the 
synagogue, the under-rabbi always read a little book, which he 
concealed amongst the books belonging to the synagogue. 
Maimon contrived to get himself locked up in the synagogue 
when both the under-rabbi and the congregation had left it. 
He possessed himself of the volume, and, forgetful of food and 
drink, read it until the house was opened for the evening 
service. In two or three days he had mastered the treatise. 
Its title was Shaarei Kedusah, or, The Gates of Righteousness. 
It discussed the principles of psychology, as he thought, 
soberly and sensibly, but it had also much that was “ visionary 
and exaggerated.” He “did with it, therefore, as the Tal- 
mudists say Rabbi Meir acted, who had a heretic for his 
teacher: ‘He found a pomegranate, he ate the fruit and threw 
the peel away.’” 

Eager to learn more, he wrote to the adept, confessing his 
fault, and entreating further instruction, the loan of books, ete. 
His application received a favourable and most complimentary 
answer. Books and oral instruction would be provided for 
one whose “soul was derived from Olam Aziloth (the world 
of the immediate divine influence), while the souls of mere 
Talmudists take their origin from Olam Jezirah (the world of 
the creation).” The reader of current theosophical literature 
can foretell the inevitable result. Maimon was not the stuff 
out of which Cabbalists are fashioned. He was too sound a 
metaphysician and too clear a thinker to accept the Cab- 
balistic philosophy as a statement of facts corresponding to 
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external realities. He saw that it was of a piece with all 
other transcendental philosophies, and translated its mysticism 
into ordinary philosophical phraseology. Naturally, this gave 
huge offence to his teachers, who regarded their esoteric 
doctrines as too sacred for criticism or even for intelligible 
exposition. 

Now-a-days the serious study of the Cabbalah appears to 
be reviving. An English translation is advertised, and various 
extracts and commentaries are invoked in the English literature 
of occultism. Solomon Maimon’s experiences and opinions 
have hence some present interest. He desired intensely to 
become 1aaster of the practical part of the business. He did 
not doubt that the magical formule would work, and per- 
formed the ceremonies which were to confer on him the gift 
of invisibility, as his teacher promised. The result must be 
given in his own words :— 


“T did everything with pleasure, made the conjuration which he had 
taught me, and believed with all confidence that I was now invisible. 
At once I hurried to the Beth Hamidrash, the Jewish Academy, went 
up to one of my comrades, and gave him a vigorous box on the ear. He, 
however, was no coward, and returned the blow with interest. I started 
back in astonishment ; I could not understand how he had been able to 
discover me, as I had observed with the utmost accuracy the instructions 
of the preacher. Still I thought I might, perhaps, unwittingly and unin- 
tentionally have neglected something. I resolved therefore to under- 
take the operationanew. This time, however, I was not going to venture 
on the test of a box on the ear; I went into the Academy merely to 
watch my comrades as a spectator. As soon as I entered, however, one 
of them came up to me, and showed me a difficult passage in the Talmud 
which he wished me to explain. I stood utterly confounded and discon- 
solate over the failure of my hopes.” 


He tried other experiments, but the successive failures 
quite disheartened him. Nevertheless he obtained extreme 
expertness in reading the supposed Cabbalistic meanings of 
phrases in the Bible and the Talmud, and for a time he per- 
suaded himself that his spells wrought effects perfectly genuine 
and substantial, but invisible from the earth. His own com- 
ment on the delusion is, “Who can restrain the excesses of 
imagination, when it is not guided by reason ?” 

Of more weight is his estimate of the real nature and 
significance of the Cabbalistic philosophy. It is not the sheer 
nonsense that imperfect acquaintance with it is disposed to 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. XLV. 2M 
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pronounce it. It pursues a system, and its triangles and 
circles express philosophical propositions, not mere magical 
incantations or inscrutable mysteries of ontology. Noteworthy, 
too, is the assertion of so capable a judge, that the doc- 
trines of Spinoza are mainly identical with the theories that 
underlie the Cabbalah. If this is the case, the source of 
Spinoza’s speculations has been traced. 


“In fact, the Cabbalah is nothing but an expanded Spinozism, in 
which not only is the origin of the world explained by the limitation of 
the divine being, but also the origin of every kind of being, and its rela- 
tion to the rest, are derived from a separate attribute of God. God, as 
the ultimate subject and the ultimate cause of all beings, is called 
Ensoph (the Infinite, of which, considered in itself, nothing can be predi- 
cated). But in relation to the infinite number of beings, positive attri- 
butes are ascribed to Him ; these are reduced by the Cabbalists to ten, 
which are called the Sephiroth. In the book Pardes, by Rabbi Moses 
Kordovero, the question is discussed whether the Sephiroth are to be 
taken for the Deity Himself or not. It is easy to be seen, however, that 
this question has no more difficulty in reference to the Deity than in 
reference to any other being.” 


Maimon’s Cabbalistic studies intensified his desire for 
knowledge of the physical sciences. He perceived that con- 
siderable recondite information on these subjects was buried 
amongst the metaphysics, the magical formule, and the wild 
dreams. But he did not possess sufficient elementary know- 
ledge to avail himself of it. The depth of winter did not 
prevent his taking a long journey on foot in order to beg help 
from the chief rabbi of the town of S , who was reported 
to pursue scientific researches secretly, and to own a library, 
on the shelves of which stood a number of German books. 
The good rabbi welcomed his visitor with undisguised astonish- 
ment. He could scarcely credit his eyes and ears when they 
told him that Lithuania contained a Jew, except himself, who 
eared for any other learning than that furnished by the 
Talmud. He gladly bestowed a few books upon the applicant 
—a work on Optics, Sturm’s Physics, a medical dictionary, and 
others. They were perused zealously. The knowledge they 
conveyed to the young student caused a grave division of 
opinion amongst his neighbours. Some thought him mad, and 
some esteemed him as a great physician. 

At this point our autobiographer interpolates a lengthy 
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chapter entitled “A Brief Exposition of the Jewish Religion, 
from its Origin down to the most recent times.” It has no 
great value for us, except as it shows Maimon’s attitude 
towards religion. Evidently he doubted the historic truthful- 
ness of the Old Testament, and looked upon religion as either 
a political convenience ora form of philosophy. Nevertheless 
he could not divest himself of the notion that the Bible 
possesses some Divine authority, though he is by no means 
clear as to its extent or its origin. He utters another indignant 
protest against the waste of time and energy necessitated by 
the study of the trivialities of the Talmud, dwells on its 
essentially insincere methods of exegesis, and praises and wit- 
nesses to the practical morality induced by adherence to the 
minutiz of its precepts. He ascribes the peculiar exegesis to 
two causes, the second of which is the desire to accommodate 
the precepts of the Bible to the manners and customs of the 
countries into which the Jews were exiled. As to its com- 
panion he says :— 


“The first is an artificial method of expounding the Holy Scriptures 
which distinguishes itself from the natural method by the fact that 
while the latter rests on a thorough knowledge of the language and the 
true spirit of the legislator in view of the circumstances of the time, as 
these are known from history, the former has been devised rather for the 
sake of the laws passed to meet existing emergencies. The rabbis look 
upon the Holy Scriptures, not only as the source of the fundamental laws 
of Moses, and of those which are deducible from these by a rational 
method, but also as a vehicle of the laws to be drawn up by themselves 
according to the wants of the time. The artificial method here, like every 
other of the same kind, is merely a means of bringing new laws at least 
into an external connection with the old, in order that they may thereby 
find a better introduction among the people, be reduced to principles, 
divided into classes, and therefore more easily impressed on the memory. 
No reasonable rabbi will hold that the laws which are referred in this 
way to passages of the Holy Scriptures, render the true sense of these 
passages ; but if questioned on this point, he will reply, These laws are 
necessities of the time, and are referred to those passages merely for this 
reason.” 


Maimon’s dislike of the unreasonable intricacies and 
wearisome hairsplitting of these regulations combined with his 
keen sense of the ridiculous to render him unwilling to per- 
form the foolish penances and meaningless ceremonies required 
of the Jews at that time and place. He had not the courage 
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to avow his genuine sentiments, but excused himself on divers 
subterfuges which deadened his conscience more and more, 
until he ceased to respect even the forms of religion. His 
bosom-friend Lapidoth and he absented themselves from the 
prayers as much as possible, the one appealing to the mercy 
of God, the other claiming that prayers were unnecessary for 
him, inasmuch as he had attained to all the knowledge and 
perfection which prayer could bring to him ! 

Want, the fruit chiefly of physical laziness, separated those 
worthies, Maimon procuring employment as tutor in a family. 
Whilst thus engaged, he was caught in the meshes of a secret 
religious society, not very dissimilar to those secret semi- 
religious societies which abound in Russia now-a-days, except 
that, so far as he could discover, it had no political purpose. 
He describes it as a revolt against the abuse of rabbinical 
learning, and the absurd austerities of penitents. Its objects 
commended themselves to him. It enjoined cheerfulness and 
self-forgetfulness. Its methods of interpreting the Scriptures 
seemed as ingenious as those of rabbinism, but far more 
reasonable. Further acquaintance proved that it merely 
exchanged one sort of extravagance for another. In fact, it 
was a kind of Pietism minus spirituality and plus fantastic 
rites and modes of worship. He forsook it, more convinced 
than ever that the road to truth and perfection lay through a 
scepticism which differed little in its principles or its issues 
from modern agnosticism. Narrating his experiences, he goes 
off, more suo, at a tangent, and enters into an elaborate dis- 
quisition on mysteries and scepticism. Two points of some 
interest may be noted. He considers such movements as he 
has just sketched expedient for the purification of Judaism. 
He seems to think that apart from them its burdens would 
grow too grievous to be borne. And he mentions various 
rabbis who have headed such healthy movements, and con- 
tinues: “ Of this sort was the founder of the Christian religion, 
who at the very outset placed himself in opposition to the 
tyranny of this [the rabbinical] aristocracy, and brought back 
the whole ceremonial law to its origin, namely, a pure moral 
system, to which the ceremonial law stands related as means 
toan end. In this way the reformation of at least a part of 
the nature was accomplished. Of the same sort also was the 
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notorious Shabbethai Zebi, who at the close of last century 
[the seventeenth] set himself up as Messiah,” etc. From this 
statement and comparison the position he assigned to Jesus 
Christ is sufficiently evident. We shall see that, at one period, 
Solomon Maimon offered to profess Christianity. But he 
never regarded the claims of our Lord as entitled to more 
homage than the sentences above quoted indicate. Indeed, 
he does not appear ever to have examined the claims of 
Christianity. He was too confirmed a doubter to imagine 
that the investigation would repay the labour. 

His tutorship did not provide for the necessities of his house- 
hold. The res angusta domi drove him almost to desperation. 
He determined upon fleeing from his family, hoping to im- 
prove his circumstances in Germany. Professedly he intended 
to study medicine, but when the opportunity actually was 
afforded him, he declined to make use of it. The fact seems 
to be that the idea was ingrained into his very nature that 
it was the bounden duty of the rich to support so able and 
learned a rabbi as himself—not in return for services rendered 
or work done, but for the sole sake of the credit which his 
attainments lent to his nation. He felt tolerably assured that, 
could he come into contact with people capable of appreciat- 
ing him, they would gladly keep him in honour and luxury. 
Buoyed up by this hope, he begged his way to Konigsberg, 
only to meet with a terrible disappointment. Generally he 
was treated as a common beggar. Impressed by his learning 
and his powers, more than one wealthy Jew began to befriend 
him, but sooner or later turned him adrift. He ascribed his 
misfortunes to professional jealousy and to bigotry on account 
of his interest in physical science and his enlightened opinions 
on matters religious. But other causes are apparent in the 
Autobiography itself, and are stated plainly in the recollections 
of his admirer, Sabattia Joseph Wolff. He was importunate, 
exacting, dissatisfied, ungrateful, inconsiderate of feelings and 
prejudices which he did not share, and disposed to deal rudely 
with those whom he deemed his intellectual inferiors. When 
pleased, or desirous of pleasing—and this was his usual 
mood—his manners were gentle and attractive; but he was 
liable to lapses into gruffness and ill-temper. His personal 
habits bore testimony to the Bohemian life he had led, and to 
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the uncouthness of his early associations. He was uncleanly 
and untidy ; inclined to low company, addicted to drink, and 
unchaste. Even his lovable qualities had their repulsive side. 
Animals attached themselves to him freely, and were permitted 
to herd in his room undisturbed. That, despite all this, some 
of the foremost thinkers of the day counted him among their 
friends, endeavoured to aid him to maintain himself in comfort 
and respectability, and read and listened to his philosophical 
disquisitions, is no small tribute to his character and talents. 

For some months after his arrival in Germanv he lived on 
the very verge of starvation. Again and again he was tempted 
to suicide. For half a year he wandered from place to place 
in company with a recognised beggar, and found shelter in the 
hovels provided for poor Jews. At length deliverance came 
to him. Forcing himself into the Jewish school at Posen, he 
attracted the notice of the chief rabbi. Amazed at his gifts 
and attainments, the rabbi took Maimon to his own home, 
clothed him decently, and nursed and cared for him until 
his appearance accorded with his rabbinical rank and learn- 
ing. lle obtained for him a tutorship to the son of one of 
the principal inhabitants of the town. He was employed to 
deliver lectures on the Moreh Nebochim. Everywhere he was 
treated with the utmost distinction. “This period,” he says, 
“ was undoubtedly the happiest and most honourable in my life.” 
These privileges he enjoyed for two years, and then was com- 
pelled to quit them. Reading between the lines of his narra- 
tive, we readily perceive that he had promulgated and defended 
his sceptical theories, and had used the position which he owed 
to his Judaism in order to damage the faith which he had 
undertaken to expound and uphold. Moreover, he ridiculed 
the rabbi who so generously had assisted him. He describes 
the final breach without the faintest sense of the extreme bad 
taste displayed :— 


“ At the entrance to the Common Hall in Posen there has been, no 
one knows for how long, a stag-horn fixed into the wall. The Jews are 
unanimously of the conviction, that any one who touches this horn is 
sure to die on the spot ; and they relate a multitude of instances in 
proof. This would not go down with me at all, and I made fun of it. 
So one day, when I was passing the stag-horn, with some other Jews, I 
said to them, ‘You Posen fools, do you think that any one who touched 
this horn must die on the spot? See, I dare to touch it!’ Horror-struck, 
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they expected my death on the spot ; but, as nothing happened, their 
anxiety for me turned into hatred. They looked on me as one who had 
profaned the sanctuary. This fanaticism stirred up in me the desire to 
go to Berlin.” 


From Posen Maimon proceeded to Berlin. Obstacles to 
his remaining in that city were overcome, and he received 
much kindness from subordinate Hebrew officials. One day 
he rescued from the butter-seller Wolff's Metaphysics, or the 
Doctrine of God, of the World, and of Man’s Soul. The perusal 
of the book threw him into raptures of delight. On second 
thoughts he commenced to question its theology, and particu- 
larly its a posteriori argument for the existence of God. “I 
raised the objection to it, that inasmuch as, according to 
Wolff's own confession, the Principle of Sufficient Reason is 
abstracted from particular cases of experience, the only point 
which can be proved by it is, that every object of experience 
must have its sufficient reason in some other object of experi- 
ence, but not in an object beyond experience.” He elaborated 
this thesis, and sent the essay to Moses Mendelssohn, then in 
the height of his fame. “ Israel’s new Moses” wrote him a 
polite letter of acknowledgment and advice. “ Encouraged 
by this, I wrote in Hebrew a dissertation, in which I brought 
into doubt the foundations of Revealed as well as of Natural 
Theology. All the thirteen articles of faith laid down by 
Maimonides I attacked with philosophical arguments, with 
the exception of one, namely, the article on rewards and 
punishments, which I conceded merely in its philosophical 
interpretation, as referring to the natural consequences of 
voluntary actions.” This also he sent to Mendelssohn. There- 
upon the latter invited him to his house, and henceforth he 
had the entrée amongst the literati of Berlin. Maimon devotes 
a chapter to Moses Mendelssohn, the one man towards whom 
he expresses unwavering esteem and gratitude, though he 
accuses even him of “hypocrisy” because he would not be 
convinced by Solomon Maimon’s arguments as to the superi- 
ority of the Spinozan to the Wolffian philosophy. 

It would be tedious to follow Maimon’s further adventures 
step by step. Literary, tutorial, professorial work were found 
for him. A medical education was offered him, and the fees 
paid, but he refused to labour save by fits and starts, and 
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gradually alienated all his friends except Mendelssohn. His 
benefactor remonstrated with him, complaining “(1) that I 
had not made up my mind to any plan of life, and had thereby 
rendered fruitless all their exertions in my behalf; (2) that I 
was trying to spread dangerous opinions and systems; and (3) 
that, according to general rumour, I was leading a rather loose 
life, and was very much addicted to sensual pleasures.” It is 
characteristic of the man that, though he was obliged to admit 
the correctness of each charge, he deemed the mention of them 
ample justification for leaving Berlin and casting his friends’ 
favours in their faces. He was furnished with testimonials 
which would have ensured him lucrative employment, but he 
preferred to use them as begging-letters. Consequently he 
fell into deeper and deeper poverty. He tells the following 
story without a thought of its humour or his own ill deserts : 
“In Hanover I went to a wealthy Jew—a man who does not 
deserve even to enjoy his riches,—showed him my letter of 
introduction from Mendelssohn, and represented to him the 
urgency of my present circumstances. He read Mendelssohn’s 
letter carefully through, called for pen and ink, and without 
speaking a word-to me, wrote at the foot: ‘I also hereby 
certify that what Herr Mendelssohn writes in praise of Herr 
Solomon is perfectly correct.’ And with this he dismissed 
me.” 

In Hamburg he applied to a Lutheran pastor to be baptized 
into the Christian Church. He made no secret of the fact that 
this step was taken in order to obtain a mouthful of bread and 
a piece of silver, and that he did “not feel any inclinations 
of the soul to the Christian religion, without reference to any 
external motives.” He is genuinely surprised that his applica- 
tion was refused. “My religion,” he observed to the clergyman, 
“enjoins me to believe nothing, but to think the truth, and to 
practise goodness. If I find any hindrance in this from exter- 
nal circumstances it is not my fault, I do all that lies in my 
power,’—a comfortable creed, divesting man of all real account- 
ability. Illness and want drove him back to Berlin. He had 
quite forgotten his wife and children, and was annoyed to find 
her in that city seeking a divorce, to which ultimately he was 
compelled to assent. Once more Mendelssohn and his com- 
panions came to his assistance. Through their efforts he was 
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enabled to spend two years at the gymnasium at Altona, 
perfecting his knowledge of Latin and other languages. Incor- 
rigible irregularity spoilt all their kindly plans forhim. He 
procured scholastic work at Breslau, and formed an acquaintance 
with the erratic poet Ephraim Kuh, a man too like himself in 
disposition to aid him to any appreciable extent. Misfortune 
trod closely upon the heels of misfortune. Literary schemes 
failed, but not through default on his part. About the year 
1786 he again reached Berlin. 

Kant’s Kritik had been published rather recently. Mai- 
mon read it eagerly and admiringly, but discriminatingly. It 
appeared to him that the truth would be reached in “a coali- 
tion system.” He composed therefore his Transcendental Philo- 
sophy. “Here,” he declares, “the important problem, Quid 
juris ? with the solution of which the Kritik is occupied, 
is wrought out in a much wider sense than that in which it 
is taken by Kant; and by this means there is plenty of scope 
left for Hume’s scepticism in its full force. But on the 
other side the complete solution of this problem leads either 
to Spinozistic or Leibnitzian dogmatism.” 

The book was submitted to Kant himself. The great 
metaphysician was charmed with it, asserting that, even where 
Maimon differed most from him, he was one of the very few 
men who thoroughly understood him. Maimon’s reputation 
was now made. Fairly paid literary work poured in upon him. 
Ilis Autobiography leaves him co-editor of the Berlinische 
Monatsschrift. It concludes with the reflection: “So much 
with regard to the events which have occurred in my life, and 
the communication of which I thought might not be without 
use, I have not yet reached the haven of rest, but 


‘ Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur.’” 


The fates, or rather his loose life and indolent habits, 
brought him again into wretchedness and privation. He sank 
into a mere bookseller’s hack, and would have died, probably, 
for want of the common necessaries of life, had not a Silesian 
noble, Graf Kalkreuth, heard of his distresses. Unwilling that 
so lofty an intellect should perish miserably, he took him from 
his squalid lodging, and entertained him permanently in his 
mansion. The remainder of his life, between five and six 
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years, was passed in comfort, but his magnificent mental 
powers could produce little or nothing on account of physi- 
cal disease and feebleness. He died, November 22, 1800, at 
Count Kalkreuth’s country seat in Lower Silesia. A Protes- 
tant minister visited him frequently in his illness. Sceptical 
to the last, he yet professed some faith and hope in immor- 
tality, adding, with almost his latest breath, “I am at peace.” 

It were a work of supererogation to point the moral. The 
nearly wasted capacities themselves perform this office. But 
we may remark upon the practical atheism to which the meta- 
physic of Spinoza led men so unlike as Solomon Maimon and 
Berthold Auerbach. From the barrenness and hopelessness of 
modern Judaism there is no escape, except to and through 
Christ. The sole alternative is a yet drearier wilderness of doubt. 

From Fischer’s Geschichte der neuern Philosophie Dr. Murray 
translates an estimate of Maimon, which helps to account for 
the oblivion into which his memory has fallen :— 


“The fact that Maimon is far from having attained the recognition 
which his importance deserves, may be accounted for by the defective 
condition of his writing. His extraordinary acuteness was designed, but 
was not sufficiently cultivated, to give to his investigations the light and 
the force of methodical exposition. He wrote with most pleasure in his 
Talmudic fashion, commenting and disputing, without proper sifting and 
arrangement of his materials. To these defects must be added the faults 
of his style. It is surprising how he learned to write German as he did, 
In his writings there are passages in which the thought bursts out with 
really resplendent power, and actually forces the language, even plays 
with it, in turns of expression that take you by surprise. But a German 
author he never became, and as a philosophical author he wanted a 
certain sense of order that is indispensable for exposition. He can 
sometimes formulate very well, but cannot systematise, and hence his 
most important opinions, in which the whole meaning of his position 
rests, are often, in the course of his writings, found in passages the least 
lucid and the least prominent.” 


J. ROBINSON GREGORY. 
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Art. VIL—A Study on Trichotomy.' 


Y Trichotomy we mean a threefold nature of man. Dicho- 

tomy affirms that man has but two natures, body and soul. 

It is the theory of Trichotomists that he is constituted of body, 

soul, and spirit. It is not a novelty of modern philosophy or 

theology. The discussion of this question dates from the 
earliest period of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Trichotomy was the prevailing view pre- 
vious to the Nicene Council; it was maintained by the Alex- 
andrine school of theologians. It underlies the language of 
Irenzeus, and Origen, and others. The first great opponent of 
Trichotomy was Augustine, whose great influence, percolating 
through the Church, has affected most Christian philosophy 
with prejudice. The doctrine, moreover, early became identified 
with the rationalism of the Gnostics, and with the heresy of 
the Apollinarians, with regard to the Person of Christ. 
Apollinarius denied Spirit, in the human sense, to our Lord, 
and maintained that its place was occupied by the Divine 
Spirit. As thus associated with a notable heresy, almost at 
the beginning of the history of the Christian Church, the 
Trichotomist view has come down to us as a branded doctrine. 
It has been felt to be an opportunity for the entrance of error 
with regard to the Person of Christ, and has therefore been 
opposed by both fear and prejudice. At the Reformation the 
doctrine of the Trichotomy was revived. It received the 
sanction of Luther’s indorsement. The universities began to 
discuss it. It did not take shape in any definite treatise of 
importance, however, until Beck and Delitzsch gave the world 
their elaborate studies in Biblical Psychology. Since this 
time it has been made the theme of various books and mono- 
graphs, familiar to most Biblical students. Nearly every great 
name which Germany, the land of Biblical scholars, has fur- 
nished, stands indorsed upon the doctrine of the Trichotomy. 
The great Lutheran body of that land adopt it almost univer- 
sally. And not a few English scholars have lent it the sanction 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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of their names. I need mention but Trench or Ellicott to 
indicate the character of the support to which I refer. 

This allusion to its modern revival and growing prevalence 
awakens the not too sanguine thought that it is destined to be 
the Psychology of the future. In this we but echo the con- 
viction of eminent thinkers with whom we have discussed this 
question, and who feel persuaded that among the modifications 
which traditional theological statements require, is one which 
shall adjust it to a more accurate, and, as we believe, a more 
Biblical, philosophy of human nature. In this study, space 
will permit us to do little more than group a few of the argu- 
ments which tend to encourage the theory of the Trichotomy 
in the minds of those who are already in sympathy with the 
doctrine. We realise that the teaching of Scripture seems to 
be ambiguous, and that a polemic spirit may be able to 
embarrass us with difficulties. Nor do we propose to occupy 
the position of a dogmatist, and formulate conclusions which 
may not be modified by further study. But we may state that 
what appeared uncertain or indefinite at first, seems now to 
encourage us more and more to believe that we are on the 
track of the truth. We may not be able to prove that man is 
Body, Soul, and Spirit ; but our convictions lean toward this 
conclusion, as the underlying teaching of the Scriptures. 

Whatever may be the Biblical philosophy of human nature, 
it is embodied in its narrations, and teachings, and exhortations, 
as Shakespeare’s philosophy is embodied in the manifold phases 
of his tragedies and comedies. It expresses itself in hints and 
gleams, rather than in definite statements, and flashes sugges- 
tions upon us, which often confuse rather than enlighten. 

But as hints often furnish clews to uninterpreted or unex- 
plored mysteries, so it may not be a hopeless task to gather the 
scattered words of Scripture, and see what encouragement they 
may give to the doctrine of the Trichotomy. 

I. We consider, first, the significant fact that three words are 
used to describe the elements of man’s nature: Soma, Psyche, 
and Pneuma. This is not an echo of the tripartition of Plato 
and the Platonising schools. These words are used with a 
different meaning, and for a different purpose, in the Scriptures. 
The word Pneuma does not even occur in the Greek psychology. 
The Bible brings to the surface the truth that the Pneuma is 
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something more than the Nous of Plato. The introduction of 
a new word, on the inspired page, implies the existence of an 
element in man’s nature which philosophy had not discovered. 
It is true that the common speech of the world often exhibits 
a lower conception, and this is often reflected on the Divine 
page. The Holy Spirit, in adjusting His words to men, uses 
the human vernacular, and accordingly the words Body and 
Soul serve his purpose. But when we come upon the deeper 
mysteries of Christian experience, and man’s closest kinship 
with God is described, it is significant that the words Spirit 
and Spiritual emerge into prominence as if they stood for a 
new phase or element of man’s personality. Why are three 
words employed, if two suffice to describe all? Why is Spirit, 
rather than Soul, applied to that side of our nature by which 
we come into most intimate union with God? 

It is only evading the question to speak of tautology, or of 
rhetorical amplification. Dr. Riddle (in Lange’s Romans, 
chap. vii. 7-25) well says, in reference to 1 Thess. v. 23, that 
this is a hazardous method of dealing with a writer so un- 
commonly exact as Paul, to assume that he had no definite 
meaning in his mind, and of dealing with a Book which con- 
cerns itself with human salvation. Experience, he adds, has 
proven how largely the diffusion and acceptance of Biblical 
truth are dependent on correct anthropological views. If we 
believe that Paul chose his words wittingly, much more if we 
hold them to be inspired, this passage, taken by itself, assumes 
that, “in the original structure of man there is something— 
yet remaining, needing and capable of sanctification, correspond- 
ing to the three terms, body, soul, and spirit.” The same is 
implied in Heb. iv. 12. 

No careful reader of 1 Cor. ii. can avoid the natural con- 
clusion that the writer regards the Pnewma as having some 
distinctive character of its own. That the mind blind to 
Divine things should be called Psychical, and the spiritually- 
enlightened Pneumatical, is a clear recognition that in the 
writer's mind, Psyche and Pneuma have the respective values 
accorded them in modern Biblical psychology. Dr. Laidlaw 
remarks! that the whole passage is moulded, like that in the 
same epistle (xv. 42-47), upon the antithesis of Psyche and 


1 Bible Doctrine of Man, p. 332. 
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Pneuma, and both passages would be unintelligible without 
the assumption of that antithesis. It might be possible to 
reckon 1 Thess. v. 23 rhetorical amplification, but Heb. iv. 12, 
and the two passages above named, refuse to bend to such a 
hypothesis. 

The same view is abundantly supported by Cremer in his 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek (last 
edition), an invaluable handbook for New Testament study. 

II. But there are definite meanings associated with each of 
these words, Psyche and Pnewma, which discriminate them as 
separate forms of life, or at least as two widely different 
phases of life. Here we enter the arena of confusing and 
wrangling discussion. Any attempt to give precise definition 
to Body, Soul, and Spirit must involve more or less of dif- 
ficulty. 

To clear the ground, let us reject (1) the theory maintained 
by a large number of eminent Biblical scholars, that the Pneuma 
is the communication of the Holy Spirit to the believer in 
Regeneration. This theory comes into conflict with Christian 
Consciousness ; it moreover dispenses with the necessity for 
Sanctification, a work which, according to Paul, is to extend 
to Spirit, as well as to Soul and Body. (2) We also reject the 
conception that the Pneuma is “the Spirit of God immanent 
in the soul,” that it is an wnfallen part of man, though sup- 
pressed and overlaid by the Soma and the Psyche. 

On the other hand, we maintain that it is the Pneuma which 
gives most melancholy illustration to the fatal character of the 
Fall. In 2 Cor. vii. 1 defilement is distinctly attributed to 
the human spirit. The teaching of Scripture, we believe, must 
exclude these views. But a comprehensive induction moves 
us to affirm the following conclusions : 

The Soma is the organism in which we tabernacle, as well as 
that mysterious automatic organising power which builds up and 
maintains the corporeal frame. It is this Soma, as distin- 
guished from the Sarx (flesh), which shall be the subject of 
Resurrection power. The Soma uses flesh as its material, in 
building up this material frame, but it <s not flesh, any more 
than the mason is to be identified with the bricks which he 
lays into his wall. The Sarx changes, the organising power 
of the Soma keeps on through all our years. We call it vis 
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vivendi, or vis medicatriz, but these names are only the labels 
of a mystery. 

The Psyche or Soul is the life-principle individualised, and 
associated with corporeal form. It is that designation of man 
which includes his animal nature. It is never attributed to 
God, or to angels, or to demons; they are “spirits.” It is 
the broad and comprehensive word for Human Personality. 
Allowing Coleridge’s distinction between the Understanding 
and the Reason, Psyche is the seat of Understanding, and 
exhibits phases of life which man shares in common with the 
brute. The Bible offers no data to interpret the brute nature 
to us, but its silence does not forbid us to believe that the 
animal possesses in greater or less degree a psychical nature. 
Some measure of soul the animal has, illustrated in his intel- 
ligence and memory, and in his emotions of fear, or anger, or 
affection. It is this same nature larger in degree, but not 
other in kind, which constitutes the Psyche or Soul in man. 
That Psyche is sometimes used interchangeably with Pneuma 
in describing man’s future and higher life, is not denied; that 
the one as well asthe other is the subject of renewal under 
the Gospel, is also owned.’ 

But when Psyche is used in such ways, it seems to describe 
man in his total personality ; in popular speech men are 
“souls,” and since Soul is a broader term than Spirit, and 
includes the whole of man’s spiritual and rational powers, 
Scripture adopts this conception as the vehicle of its teach- 
ings. Thus, where our Lord speaks (Matt. x. 28) of the 
destruction of “both body and soul in hell,” He adopts the 
familiar and prevailing mode of speech. It was simply the 
concrete and popular way of describing Man. 

In short, as Mead well says, “ Psyche is more comprehen- 
sive than Pnewma. The Psyche is the Person composed of 
spirit and body. Just as in our own language we use the 
word ‘ person,’ or the personal pronouns, variously, sometimes 
referring to the spiritual part, at other times to the physical, 
so it is with the New Testament Psyche.” 

But how is the Pnewma, or Spirit, to be distinguished from 
the Psyche, or Soul? It is the capacity by which we may 
know God, and come into relations with Him ; the suscepti- 


1 See Mead, in loco; The Soul Here and Hereafter. 
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bility by which we may receive the Holy Ghost. According 
to Justin Martyr, the Spirit resides in the soul-house, as the 
soul resides in the body-house. Or as Delitzsch puts it, “the 
Spirit is the internal of the soul, the soul is the external of 
the Spirit.” In the language of Ellicott, “the Spirit is the 
shrine of the Holy Ghost; the soul may be regarded more as 
the region of the feelings, affections, and impulses, of all that 
peculiarly individualises and personifies.” Not materially 
different is the representation of Auberlen: “ Body, Soul, and 
Spirit are nothing else than the real basis of the three ideal 
elements of man’s being, world-consciousness, self-conscious- 
ness, and God-consciousness.” 

Spirit therefore, as distinguished from Soul, seems to be 
invested with an ethical quality. It is the capacity by which 
we may apprehend and reflect God. 

It is through the action of Spirit that we recognise Right- 
eousness and Duty, that we are prompted to prayer and 
aspiration, that we send out thoughts that “ wander through 
eternity.” 

Paul declares that “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The distinction which is here implied between the 
natural man and the spiritual furnishes us our clew to the 
inspired teaching. The word translated “natural” here is a 
derivative of Psyche. The “soul” is “natural.” So that we 
may translate, “the Soulish man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God.”? 

The Spirit, then, and not the Soul, is the capacity for appre- 
hension of Divine things. 

As the ear is the organ for hearing, and the eye for seeing, 
so the Spirit, as distinguished from the Soul, is the faculty by 
which we may know God. It is only by this faculty of God- 
consciousness that we have the inward witness that we are 
really His children. 

It is impossible to dogmatise where these two terms so 
often overlap each other, but we cannot resist the impression 
that when the Scripture uses words, as Spirit and Spiritual, 
to describe a life which cannot be credited to the Psychical 


1 See Trench, Synonyms, pp. 106-111. 
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man, there must be a Pneuma, a separate faculty, as its 
ground, 

It cannot be denied that there are passages in which these 
words, Soul and Spirit, appear to be used as equivalent terms. 
But in such cases a fair exegesis will relieve us of most of our 
embarrassment. The passage in Eccles, iii. 19-21, for instance, 
does not attribute a spirit to the beast, The main point of 
the Preacher’s inquiry is in relation to the unsounded mystery 
of Death. This universal phenomenon baffles and oppresses 
him; and his question is, What becomes of this life, which 
Death seems to quench in man and beast? It is the antithesis 
of poetical ardour. 

This distinction between Soul and Spirit does not attribute 
to man two distinct inner natures. Yet they represent two 
such distinct phases or qualities of our life, that we may con- 
ceive of them as separable forms of our being. The truth is 
substantially expressed by saying that Spirit is a nature or 
quality of Soul. Spirit imparts to Soul an immortal property, 
the element of everlastingness. And it is through the Spirit, 
as the mediating susceptibility between God and Man, that 
the Holy Ghost communicates Himself to our whole being. 
The Spirit, therefore, is not so much a third element in man’s 
nature, as it is a quality or property with which man’s soul is 
endowed. It is a form of life woven into the texture of the 
soul, “from within and above,” as Beck expresses it, even as 
the Body “from without and beneath.” 

This quality so distinguishes us from the brute that we 
may be regarded as having a separate nature. The spirit saves 
the soul from perishableness. It permeates the intelligent 
soul, and constitutes it an immortal soul. By it we are kin 
with God. It lends moral direction to intellect, sensibilities, 
and will, 

It is manifestly impossible, in a brief paper like this, to 
discuss all the various Scriptural uses of these two words, 
Soul and Spirit, which might lend helpful side-light to this 
subject. We can only state the results of study in this 
meagre outline of the doctrine of the Trichotomy, which seems 
to us not only to embody the teachings of Scripture, but also 
to avoid some of those crude representations found in some 
recent writers. 
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The practical applications of this theory of Man’s threefold 
nature, as lending an apparent solution to some problems in 
philosophy and theology, invest it with some presumptions in 
its favour. It commends itself to us, first, by the support 
which it gives to the truth of human Immortality. 

We realise that to-day, under the developments of modern 
science and philosophy, this doctrine is in serious question. 
Aside from the supports which Revelation or religious con- 
sciousness may bring to this truth, philosophy appears to be 
adducing almost as many arguments against the doctrine as for 
it. We are familiar with the conclusions of Materialism. 
That affirmation, which formerly had little else to support it 
than a malicious antagonism to Christian Revelation, seems, if 
we are to yield respect to many strong and careful thinkers, 
now at last to rest on the basis of a calm scientific analysis. 
Death, the dissolution of organism, carries with it the simple 
extinction of life. We melt away “into the infinite azure of 
the past.” 

The difficulty of believing in Immortality is still further 
complicated by the widely-extending sway of the Development 
hypothesis, which has received its name and initial impulse 
from Charles Darwin. 

A strong English thinker has recently said that “the most 
alarming consequence that seemed to follow from the doctrine 
of the development of species, was that, whatever large hopes 
might be based upon it for the future of the Race, no other 
future could reasonably be hoped for, or believed in, for the 
individual man, than may be expected for the lower animals. 
The fact that man’s future destiny appeared to be involved 
seems one chief cause of opposition toward the Development 
theory. If we could not affirm the immortality of brutes, the 
abandonment of the theory of special creation would, it has 
been supposed, take away all ground for affirming the immor- 
tality of Man. This argument appears to have had great 
weight for the minds of some, whose appreciation of scientific 
reasonings have disposed them to accept the doctrine of 
development while clinging to the belief in immortality. 
They have not shrunk from taking the only course open to 
them. They have boldly affirmed the immortality of brutes.” 
In the customary arguments for Man’s immortality there is 
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nothing to embarrass such a position. It was long ago said by 
Dr. Chalmers that Bishop Butler's arguments logically proved 
the immortality of the horse or dog, quite as much as that of 
man. The difficulties in the way of believing in a future life 
for the animal or brute creation, it has been justly said, are 
enormous. At first sight, if we think only of the intelligent 
and affectionate companions of man, the difficulties do not 
appear so startling. But where is the line to be drawn? The 
principle must embrace all animal life, from the highest to the 
lowest forms of the animated creation. Few will be willing to 
adopt such an embarrassing solution of the problem. But the 
doctrine of the Trichotomy opens to us a way out of the 
difficulty. Without venturing to dogmatise as to the Divine 
purposes, in regard to the animal creation at large, we feel 
strongly that the argument for the immortality of man rests 
upon a totally distinct footing from any that may be urged in 
behalf of the animals below him. Instead of being based upon 
that which man shares in common with the animals, its strength 
ought to be derived from such nature or endowment as 
distinguishes man from the brute. Such nature we find in 
Spirit, which imparts to the Soul an imperishable quality. 
Spirit eternalises Soul,—renders it immortal. In proportion 
as we live by Psyche or Soul alone, we have no assured sense 
of immortality. We believe in it only as the outcome of an 
argument. But when Pneuma or Spirit is quickened or in- 
vigorated under the action of the Holy Ghost, 


“We feel through all our earthly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 


The life to come reveals itself to the spiritual man, as part 
of his essential being. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to note, in passing, 
how commonly, in Scripture, the future life is described in 
terms of Spirit, rather than of Soul. It is at least significant 
that it was his “ Spirit” that our Saviour commended into the 
hands of God. The dying Stephen said, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my Spirit.” No angel or devil is described as a Soul. They 
are “ Spirits.” It is the “spirits of just men” that are “made 
perfect.” 

In drawing a distinction between man and the lower animals, 
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we do not find ourselves placed in necessary antagonism to the 
doctrine of the Development of Species. The data for the 
establishment of this doctrine are conspicuously inadequate ; 
yet should it at length become the proven and accepted. con- 
clusion of Science, the truth of man’s threefold nature relieves 
us from that embarrassment of thought which would identify 
man’s character and fate with those of the lower animal creation. 

Many theistic evolutionists hold that the supposed creature, 
which a large consensus of scholarship regards as much more 
real than a dubious phantom of the scientific imagination, and 
which existed on the earth a long time anterior to the era of 
the Biblical Genesis, “ was not genuinely human, but only the 
anthropoid evolutionary highest term of the animal series, 
before God had imparted the distinctively spiritual nature,” 
On the evolved organism, God grafted, so to speak, the Spirit, 
and forthwith the pre-Adamite creature became the Adam of 
Genesis. Instead of immediately, God may be supposed to 
have formed the Adamic man, mediately, out of the dust of 
the ground, working up animal life from the Ascidian to the 
anthropoid ape. Each lower range of life furnished a basis on 
which he might erect a higher." The Ape did not develop into 
Man; but it is conceivable that he may have furnished a 
physical structure of such perfection of organisation that God 
could use it as a condition upon which to erect His highest 
creature, Man. The Former of our bodies, and Father of our 
spirits, may have worked an organised life toward its highest 
form, and then after modifying it by those characteristics which 
should render it congruous to a larger and better destiny, He 
crowned the long process of development with the creation or 
impartation of Spirit. In this way, all that is claimed as to 
the connections between man and the lower animals might be 
yielded to the advocates of the Evolution theory, while it would 
still remain true that man was separated from the lower animals 
by a chasm which is impassable. 

The doctrine of the Trichotomy furnishes also an obvious 
escape from the dreary conclusions of Materialism, which have 
done so much to affect our faith in Immortality. For if 
thought, feeling, energy, be but the vibration of molecules of 
matter, we can still retreat to the inner shrine of man’s being, 


} See Mark Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man, p. 20. 
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his spirit,—and feel ourselves in the presence of facts of con- 
sciousness, quite independent of corporeal condition or action. 

On the theory of the Dichotomy, it cannot be well demon- 
strated that the phenomena of mental action are not dependent 
on the activities, inter se, of molecules of matter. Physiology 
establishes a presumption in favour of this materialistic position, 
and most physiologists, accordingly, are found here. When we 
pass to the anterior life of the Spirit, we leave to the physio- 
logist or the materialist, that which quite satisfies his postulates, 
while we find phenomena for which no Matter would presume 
toaccount. Matter may exhibit its credentials in the realm of 
mental action, but it has none to offer in that deeper experience 
of moral or spiritual phenomena. 

The theory of the Trichotomy has been employed to modify, 
or at least interpret, the doctrines of Original Sin and of 
Regeneration, ina way which demands some notice in this paper. 

It greatly simplifies the doctrine of the Fall of Man, if we 
conceive of it as the deadening of the Pneuma. Sin touched 
the third element of man’s nature with a fatal paralysis. 
Spirit, the faculty by which man communed with God, and 
sustained conscious relations to Him, sank into torpor and 
insensibility. Man fell away from God. The Fall only in- 
directly affected the body and the soul: these parts of man’s 
being assert their life in man’s mastery of the globe. Certainly, 
the human intellect has not been seriously paralysed. But the 
poison of sin spread a fatal numbness over the spirit, Blind- 
ness came over the spiritual eye, deafness upon the spiritual 
ear, and numbness upon every moral purpose or aspiration. 
Such was the condition of the Adamic man after the Fall. 
And as like produces like, we each come into the world, pos- 
sessed of exactly those qualities and capacities which our parents 
were able to transmit. 

The Race makes endless advances in knowledge, but in 
moral potentiality it remains at a stand-still. Spirit cannot 
keep pace with Soul. 

The natural objection to this explanation of the doctrine of 
Original Sin, arises from our apparent evasion of the word 
Death as descriptive of what Sin had done to our natures. 
Man is said to be “dead in trespasses and sins.” But it has 
been justly said that he is not dead as to his sense-conscious- 
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ness, nor as to his self-consciousness; his death lies in his 
falling apart from God, who is the true lifeof Man. He is 
dead Godward—God-consciousness is extinct. His relations 
to the Infinite Spirit are broken. It is not therefore Death 
absolute, but relative. Were his condition one of pravity, by 
which we mean the extinction of the Pneuma, man would be 
only a highly-organised animal. But how then should we 
account for such unnatural sins as the animal is never guilty 
of? His rank and outrageous wickedness would remain un- 
explained. 

According to the eloquent language of Bushnell, the very 
ruins of human nature illustrate its dignity. 

We therefore maintain that the Pneuma is in a condition, 
not of Death, but of Perversion ; and we regard this as in 
genuine harmony with the teaching of Scripture. It is in- 
deed dead Godward ; but there are manifestations of Spirit 
which plainly indicate some measure of life, but life blind, 
unregulated, and impotent. Were the Pneuma wholly 
obliterated, regeneration would be impossible. There would 
be no susceptibility to which an appeal could be made. Men 
would be incapable of redemption, or restoration, simply 
because there would be no capacity to respond to the action 
of the Divine Spirit. 

There is a conception of the human Conscience which lends 
support to this view, and which, in our judgment, is in har- 
mony with the facts of consciousness. We adopt the state- 
ment which calls the Conscience the remains of the fallen 
Pneuma. The old story of Enceladus under Etna, moving un- 
easily in throes of distress, is the allegory which best illustrates 
the action of Conscience in human life. Conscience is evidently 
the action of a morbid nature, and its chief manifestation is 
under the form of moral pain. It hurts most in the case of 
those who most transgress against the laws of righteousness. 

But disease, beyond a certain point, induces mortification. 
Then pain ceases. Conscience no longer acts. The man, by 
a course of determined sin, has carried his moral disease be- 
yond the fatal point. He has rendered himself incapable of 
all spiritual feeling; then he is beyond the reach of all 
heavenly influence. This, as I conceive, furnishes us with a 
rational interpretation of the Sin against the Holy Ghost. 
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That spiritual side of his being, by which the man might have 
reflected Heaven, had been so utterly seared by his sin that 
he has rendered himself unsusceptible to all Divine influence. 
The Pneuma, as a principle of mere existence, is not de- 
stroyed ; this imparts to man a doom of perpetuity ; but its 
susceptibility to the power of the Holy Ghost is hopelessly 
obliterated. The man is in a state of excision from God ; 
but he perdures for ever. 

It follows from our view of Original Sin, that Regeneration 
is the quickening of the Pneuma. And Sanctification is the 
expanding and intensifying of that which dates its primal 
impulse from Regeneration. 

The quickening of the Pneuma, in Regeneration, is directly 
due to the incubation of the Divine Spirit. It begins to 
respond to God and reflect His life. 

It develops and grows to be a vigorous life. It soon asserts 
itself as the master-principle, controlling and subordinating 
all things to its rule, and using our members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God. 

The gradual character of Sanctification, and the conflict 
implied in it, thus explains itself. It is the development of 
that which was begun at Conversion. The Pneumatical life, 
then quickened, grows and asserts itself, by assuming its 
rightful mastery over Psyche and Soma, until the true order 
and harmony of man’s constitution, Spirit, Soul, and Body, 
overturned by the Fall, is completely restored. 

This is not a moral culture theory, or development theory of 
Religion, in disguise. On the contrary, it conditions all the 
movements and growth of our spiritual being, on the direct 
and sustained action of the Holy Ghost. It conforms to the 
familiar action of the laws of our own nature, but it is also 
supernatural. 

One other objection, in conclusion, needs to be noticed. It 
is urged that, according to this Tripartite view of Man, the 
effect of the Fall is restricted to certain elements or faculties, 
which limits to a corresponding extent the grandeur of 
Regeneration. We need to be on our guard against any such 
error. The deadening of the Pneuma in the Fall is damage 
not simply to this part of our nature, though the damage is 
most radical and most apparent here. All the other ele- 
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ments are indirectly affected, just as the wheels and hands 
of a watch are affected when the mainspring has lost its 
elasticity. 

Moreover, as the Pneuma is the distinguishing element of 
our Personality, making us Persons, which animals never are, 
constituting us Man in distinction from them, the impairing 
of the Pneuma is the fall of Man, in his total character as 
Man. And consequently, Regeneration is the restoration of 
the Man, in the unity of his personality. 

This brings us into agreement with the language of the 
Bible, which describes the Fall as something affecting the 
whole man, and not any one section of his nature. The 
totality of his being is impaired when that which constitutes 
him a Person is impaired—when the Pneuma no longer 
regulates, guides, or controls. And when he is renewed unto 
life, it is the Man that is restored, the Son of God, “renewed 
in righteousness and true holiness, after the image of Him that 
created him.” 

Whatever may be our Philosophy of Human Nature, all 
will agree that the highest form of experience which we can 
know upon earth is to “live in the Spirit” and “walk in the 
Spirit.” 

In hours when we break above our present environment, 
and feel the “ powers of the world to come,” and have fellow- 
ship with Christ, in the kinships and intimacies of a perfect 
friendship, we are conscious of entering a realm where 
Intellect alone could not bear us. 

If we have realised in any measure what it is to be “ par- 
takers of the Divine nature,” it is only as the human spirit 
has appropriated and assimilated the Divine Spirit. If we 
have anticipated at all the Beatitudes of Heaven, and shall 
experience them hereafter in fuller measure, it is only as we 
have been, and shall be, “changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, by the Lord the Spirit.” 

J. G. VAN SLYKE, D.D. 
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Art. VIII.—The Religion of Humanity. 


4 game great battle of the ages between spiritual religion and a 

purely earthly philosophy is, in its essential elements, always 
the same. It varies in its form, but not in its essence. The 
great question of the nineteenth century after Christ is, in its 
essential character, precisely the same as that of the first cen- 
tury. The question of to-day between the Christian Church 
and the godless philosophy is precisely that which Paul had 
to meet on Mars Hill, and Christ with the Sadducees of Pales- 
tine. It is a question of philosophy, a question of theology, a 
question of ethics. 

It is a question in philosophy. Spiritual philosophy asserts 
that there is an invisible and an intangible world—a world that 
transcends all perception by the senses; and that there is in 
man a power directly and immediately to perceive that world, 
to know it, not by deduction, not by argument, but by direct 
perception. This power is called, in the Bible, faith; in the 
Hindu literature it is called the Yoga faculty. It is recognised 
by the prophet of every truly spiritual religion: Socrates, 
Buddha, Christ, Paul. This philosophic issue is not merely 
religious. It underlies art and literature as well. According 
to the materialistic philosophy, art and literature impute some- 
thing to nature. According to the spiritual philosophy, art 
and literature discover something in nature. According to the 
one, man speaks—the poet, the artist, the sculptor, the writer 
——and listens for the echo of his own voice, which comes back 
to him from the sea, the clouds, the river, the mountain. 
According to the other, he listens, and sea, river, clouds, moun- 
tains speak to him, and then he translates their voice, unheard 
by other ears, that other ears may hear it. 

It is a question in theology. According to the spiritual 
religion, man directly and immediately sees God. He does 
not merely conclude God from certain phenomena. Crod is not 
merely a scientific hypothesis to account for the order of the 
creation. On the contrary, He is the most real, He is the 
most immediately known in all the universe. He is, in the 


1 From Christian Thought—a lecture delivered before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, New Jersey. 
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expressive words of Faber, “ never so far as even to be near.” 
According to the other philosophy, God, unseen, untouched, 
unheard, is unknown. He is at best only an hypothesis. 
Under the teaching of this sensational philosophy,’ we con- 
clude, with John Stuart Mill, that there is a God, but an im- 
perfect one, imperfect in wisdom, in knowledge, in love, and in 
power; or we conclude, with Huxley, that all talk of a God 
is mere babbling, tinkling cymbals, and sounding brass, that 
is, we are agnostic; or we conclude with Professor Clifford, 
that there is no God: the dim and shadowy features of the 
Superhuman fade from our vision, and there appears instead 
the august figure of man; man, who, says Professor Clifford, 
“made all Gods, and will unmake them ;” man, who, says 
Professor Clifford, declares: “ Before Jehovah was, I am.” 

This issue, which is philosophical and theological, is also 
ethical. In the one philosophy there are great laws of right 
and wrong. They are ultimate facts. The right is right, as 
God is God. According to the other philosophy, the ultimate 
facts are pain and pleasure. That is right which produces 
pleasure, that is wrong which produces pain. If you will 
excuse the familiar illustration, I can set this point before you 
by a simple story, and a true one. My father, sitting at the 
boarding-house table next a French Roman Catholic lady, 
remarked : “I do not know whether it is owing to religion or 
to race, but the French seem to have a different theory of truth 
from the English. According to the French theory, it is wrong 
to tell a lie if it will do harm; but according to the English 
theory it is wrong to tell a lie whether it will do harm or not.” 
“No, no,” said the French lady, “not at all, Mr. Abbott; I 
think the French are just as truthful as the English.” “Oh,” 
said my father, “I did not say that the French were not just 
as truthful as the English. I said that their theory of truth 
was different: that according to the French theory it was 
wrong to tell a lie if it would do harm, but according to the 
English theory it was wrong to tell a lie whether it would do 
harm or good.” “No!” said she, “I do not think there is any 
difference at all in the theory. And besides, why isn’t it right 
to tell a lie, if it will do good ?” 


1 So called because it is based wholly on the testimony of the senses, all 
other testimony being regarded as unverifiable. 
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This is the threefold issue that confronts us in the nine- 
teenth century. Is there an invisible world, and is there in 
man a power which can directly perceive it, or is all knowledge 
woven in the loom of threads that are gathered by the senses 
and handled by the reason? Is there a God that can be directly 
and immediately known? Does soul touch soul, spirit touch 
spirit? Or are there no voices that cannot be heard by the ear, 
no forms that cannot be seen by the eye, no throb or thrill 
that cannot be interpreted in the waves of the atmosphere ? 
Are there great laws of right and wrong that are absolute, 
eternal, and immutable, so that men should follow them though 
they follow them to crucifixion, for themselves, for their wives, 
for their nation, for the race, for time, or even for eternity ? 
Or is the end of life pleasure, and are we to live simply for 
our own happiness and the happiness of those that adjoin us? 
In the presence of this great issue, all other questions become, 
if not insignificant, at least of secondary importance. In the 
presence of this great issue, questions of form and ceremony, 
questions of creed, questions of philosophy and theology, 
questions of interpretation of doubtful texts of Scripture, drop 
into the background. Whether there is a God in nature, a 
soul in man, and a law of right and wrong in the universe : 
this is the transcendent question of the nineteenth century, as 
of all centuries. 

Now the philosophy which I must call infidel—I do not 
wish to attach to it an opprobrious epithet, but I know not 
how else to describe it in a single word—the philosophy which 
we call infidel claims our attention on two grounds. It claims, 
in the first place, to be pre-eminently rational and scientific ; 
and, in the second place, to be pre-eminently humanitarian. I 
am not going to speak of the first claim to-day, but only of the 
second. Is it humanitarian? This infidel philosophy, which 
declares that there is no invisible world, or at least no power 
in man to perceive that which the senses cannot perceive ; this 
infidel philosophy, which declares that there is no God, at least 
none that can be known, and no great laws of right and wrong, 
only laws of pleasure and of pain; this infidel philosophy 
beckons to us and says: “I have come to emancipate you. 
You have been under the rule of priests and churches long 
enough. You have stood in awe of an imaginary God long 
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enough. You have trembled before the fears of a dread future 
long enough. You have been deluded by the illusive hopes of 
a future long enough. I have come to set you free from the 
awe of God, that you may simply revere and admire man. 1 
have come to set you free from the service of God, that you 
may give, in place, the service of man. I have come to take 
away from you the illusory dread and the equally illusory hope 
of the future. I am the religion of humanity.” Well, I ask, 
then, that this morning you look with me and see what it is 
that this religion of humanity offers to us. We are walking 
along a great highway. The cross of Christ goes before us. 
Thousands have preceded, and thousands are accompanying. 
It gives us, we know what. And voices come out to us from 
the right hand and from the left, saying: “Turn aside. We 
have found something better.” I ask them, “ What have you 
found?” And I ask them to tell us what they have found. 
That is all. 

In this question I do not propose to bring infidel philosophy 
to spiritual tests. The humanitarian says to us: “ You must 
measure my philosophy by that which it offers to do—its 
service to humanity.” Very well, I say, we agree. We accept 
for the hour the immense egotism which declares that man is 
the supreme object of reverence and worship in the universe. 
We accept for the moment the philosophy which sets aside 
the service of God and substitutes the service of man. We 
accept the humanitarian standard. Is the religion of humanity 
or the religion of spiritual life the better servitor of man and 
the better preparation for earthly life? And in seeking to 
answer this question I shall not ask what the enemies of this 
philosophy say of it. I shall ask what their exponents and 
representatives say of it. I shall invite their own prophets 
upon this platform to tell you for themselves what it is they 
have to offer to humanity, in the name of humanity, in the 
place of the religion of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament, in the place of the religion of all spiritual teachers, 
of all religions, and of all times. 

In the first place, then, spiritual religion, not merely that of 
the Old Testament and of the New Testament, but that of all 
ages, and of all times, declares that man is a child of God. 
Paul, speaking on Mars Hill, summons, not a Jewish prophet, 
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but a Pagan poet, to bear testimony : “ We are his offspring.” 
The writer of the book of Genesis, describing the origin of the 
human race, declares that into the body God breathed the 
breath of life. He thus expresses the same idea—man a spark 
struck off from the heart and soul of God. We came from 
Him, we return to Him again. This is the underlying postu- 
late of all spiritual philosophy. It is expressed with great 
simplicity and with great graphicness also in the third chapter 
of Luke, in the genealogy of Christ. I read only a few verses; 
you can supply the rest: “Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Heli, which was the son of Matthat,” 
and so on, ending, “ which was the son of Seth, which was the 
son of Adam, which was the son of God.” This is the genea- 
logy of spiritual philosophy. It traces humanity back through 
all the ages until it finds the origin of the first soul in God 
Himself: God the great mountain, whose peaks are above the 
clouds, and in which. all the springs are gathered that feed all 
the rivers of humanity throughout all the ages. Let me not 
be misunderstood. Whatis man? This physical organisation 
—these legs, this body, this beating heart, these lungs, these 
eyes, this brain? No! God formed the body out of the dust 
of the earth. He evolved that out of lower materials. How 
long He was in doing it, and what was the method of the pro- 
cedure, the writer of Genesis does not tell us, and probably did 
not know. Whether it was done by some instantaneous pro- 
cess, or whether by long and gradual processes from lower 
orders of life, is immaterial. How the ship was built is not 
the question. Whence came the Captain that commands it ? 
That is the question, And spiritual philosophy declares that, 
whether by long process or quick process, by gradual evolution 
or by instantaneous creation, no matter—when, by some 
method of God’s own workmanship, the physical organism 
had been built, the living inhabitant was breathed into it by 
the very breath of God Himself. Now the philosophy which 
denies the invisible, the intangible, the supersensible, denies, 
and must deny, this Divine origin of the human race. It traces 
not merely the animal man back to animal organisms, not 
merely the mechanic man back to mechanic organisms; it 
runs the genealogy of man himself back into the very dust of 
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the earth. I am an animal; of course Iam an animal. I 
am a vertebrate animal, and of the order of mammalia. No 
one questions that. But am I anything more than an animal ? 
Am I an animal plus? Is the highest compliment you can pay 
to any man to say, He isa perfect animal? The religion of 
humanity runs back the genealogy of man, with all his powers, 
with all his equipments, back to the dust of the earth. I hold 
in my hand a genealogy which I wish you to compare with 
the genealogy of Luke. It is not a satire, it is not an irony. 
I have taken it from the pages of Ernest Haeckel. It is true, 
I have condensed it from perhaps a dozen pages, but in that 
condensation I have followed precisely the line traced by the 
atheistic philosopher. What is omitted is simply the detailed 
description of the several species in the genealogy. Let me 
read it :-— 


“Monera begat Amcebex, Amoebe begat Synameebe, Synamcebe 
begat Ciliated Larva, Ciliated Larva begat Primeval Stomach Animals, 
Primeval Stomach Animals begat Gliding Worms, Gliding Worms begat 
Soft Worms, Soft Worms begat Sack Worms, Sack Worms begat Skull- 
less Animals, Skull-less Animals begat Single-nostrilled Animals, Single- 
nostrilled Animals begat Primeval Fish, Primeval Fish begat Mud Fish, 
Mud Fish begat Gilled Amphibians, Gilled Amphibians begat Tailed 
Amphibians, Tailed Amphibians begat Primeval Amniota, Primeval 
Amniota begat Primary Mammals, Primary Mammals begat Pouched 
Animals, Pouched Animals begat Semi-apes, Semi-apes begat Tailed 
Apes, Tailed Apes begat Man-like Apes, Man-like Apes begat Ape-like 
Men, Ape-like Men begat Men.” 


There are the two genealogies, side by side : choose between 
them. 

The philosophy which denies any Divine origin to man, 
any Divine breath ever breathed into him, denies that he 
possesses any Divine qualities, denies that he possesses 
any Divine spirit. The same philosophy which denies the 
power in man to perceive the invisible, having ransacked the 
universe and brought back the word that “the Great Com- 
panion is dead,” and that out of a soulless sky there speaks no 
God, puts the human frame on the table, takes the scalpel and 
makes search for a human soul,—careful search, scrutinising 
search, conscientious search, with the microscope. It can find 
nerves and bone and sinew and muscle, but it can find no soul. 
This is its answer: “ We can find nerve, but no emotion; we 
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can find heart, but no feeling ; we can find muscle, but no will.” 
And so the conclusion of this religion of humanity is that, as 
there is no God in the universe, so there is no spirit in the 
body. “ What we: call the operations of the mind,” says 
Huxley, “ are functions of the brain, and the materials of con- 
sciousness are products of cerebral activity. Cabanis may 
have made use of crude and misleading phraseology when he 
said that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 
But the conception which that much-abused phrase embodies 
is, nevertheless, far more consistent with the fact than the 
popular notion that the mind is a metaphysical entity, seated 
in the head, but as independent of the brain as a telegraph 
operator is of his instrument.” You are only an electrical 
machine. So long as the wheel is kept going the sparks will 
be generated and fly off ;—and love, and hope, and aspiration, 
and desire, and prayer,—all these are but the sparks that ‘ly 
off. All the intellectual processes of a Laplace or of a Newton 
are generated by the brain as the liver secretes bile. All the 
heroism of ten thousand battle-fields, only the products of a 
physical organisation, or the outgrowth of a mere animal and 
sensual organism! No affection, no will power! “I hold,” says 
Sir Henry Maudsley, “ emotion to mean the special sensibility 
of the vesicular neurine to ideas.” A mother’s love for her 
child simply the tintinnabulation of a certain nervous matter ! 
Emotion, at best, only an Molian harp, fine strung and put 
upon the window-sill, and playing such music as the wind may 
evoke from it! That is all You thought you loved. Oh 
no! You only had a sensibility of vesicular neurine ! “ Physio- 
logically,” says Maudsley, “ we cannot choose but reject the will ; 
volition we know, and will we know; but the will, apart from 
particular acts of volition or will, we cannot know.” 

Man without a soul, only an organism that secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile ; without affection, only having vesi- 
cular neurine; and without a will! I look off upon this 
horizon, and I see what? It is an ocean steamer ploughing 
its way along the waves. The fog gathers around it, and the 
fog cannot balk it. The great waves heap up and toss them- 
selves upon it, and they cannot drive it back. The wind 
howls around it, and the wind cannot halt it—no, not for a 
moment. For within it there are the great engines, and a 
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hand holds the helm, and can guide it wheresoever it will, I 
look again. I see another steamer lying there, It is tossed 
to and fro in the trough of the great sea ; it is flung back and 
forth, dismantled, dismasted, wrecked, the waves sweeping over 
it, the rudder gone. The one is man as spiritual philosophy 
interprets him, with power within himself, with power of 
guidance, of self-control, of mastery, of progress; and the 
other, man as he is interpreted by the unspiritual philosophy, 
a dismantled hulk, without affection, without spirit, without 
will, tossed to and fro on this always tempestuous sea of life, 
with but one issue possible, that when the storm shall have 
done its work the old hulk shall sink out of sight for ever, in 
a grave from which there is no awakening. 

As there is no Divine origin to man, and no Divine spirit 
within him, according to the prophets of the religion of 
humanity, so there are no great merits or demerits in man’s 
action. Ought is a word that the religion of humanity strikes 
from the dictionary. Praise and blame, in all their higher 
senses, are stricken out. Man is but a machine, and you 
cannot predicate moral wickedness or moral virtue of a 
machine. Your watch may not keep good time, but you will 
not punish it. Garfield is a good machine, and we will place’ 
him upon the mantelpiece, where all the world can see him. 
Guiteau is a bad machine; like an unexploded bomb, he may 
go off and hurt some one. We will bury him underground, 
where he will do no harm. But there is no praise in the one, 
and no blame in the other. Do you say this is my deduction ? 
Not at all. Iam only asking the prophets of this philosophy 
to tell you themselves what it gives to you. “ Were one to go 
around the world,” says Hume, “ with the intention of giving 
a good supper to the righteous and a sound drubbing to the 
wicked, he would frequently be embarrassed in his choice, and 
would find the merits and demerits of most men and women 
scarcely amount to the value of either,” 

Read over the pages of history, and read the record of all 
the malice and uncharitableness and hate and wrath; of all 
bloody wars inspired by insane ambition, and of bloodier per- 
secutions inspired by insaner superstition, Read the whole 
dreadful record, and then write under it: “ No one of them so 
much as deserved a good drubbing.” Read the record of your 
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own country for the last half century ; read the story that has 
been written in blood with the sword unsheathed, and in green 
mounds on Southern battle-fields ; read the story of heroism, 
of self-sacrifice, of self-denying love, of anguish and broken 
hearts at home, and of wounded boys far away, and then write 
underneath it this: “In all this wifely, womanly, motherly 
love, in all this manly heroism and courage, not so much 
merit as to deserve a good supper!” This is not mine; it is 
Hume’s interpretation of life. This is what the religion of 
humanity gives us, calling us away from the spiritual philo- 
sophy that recognises in man a child of God, within him a 
Divine spirit, before him a noble future. A philosophy that 
declares he came from the mud-fish and the sack-worms; a 
philosophy that declares that his emotion is vesicular neurine, 
and his will is nought ; a philosophy that declares that over 
him and about him are no great laws of right and wrong, and 
in all he does no merit that deserves praise, and no sin that 
deserves reprobation. 

But if an individual has no will, ten individuals have no 
will, a thousand individuals have no will, fifty million indi- 
viduals have no will. If there is no power of self-control in 
one, there is no power of self-control ina nation. Fifty million 
times nothing is still nothing. The philosophy that denies 
the power of self-government to the individual, because it 
makes him a mere machine, denies to the community the 
power of self-government. The religion of humanity comes, 
it says, to emancipate us, and yet the advocates of the religion 
of humanity have never been the advocates of liberty. I say 
without hesitation, at all events I challenge contradiction to 
the statement, and shall gladly make exception if the exception 
can be pointed to, that in the long array of heroes and of 
statesmen who have fought and suffered to progress human 
liberty, from the days of Moses to the days of Ulysses S. 
Grant, there is not to be found one single man who has taken 
up his sword, ay, or his pen, and suffered for human liberty, 
who has believed in this Godless philosophy. I do not forget 
Thomas Jefferson. I do not forget the deists and the unbe- 
lievers. Neither do I forget that it was Thomas Jefferson 
that said: “I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just.” The philosophy that denies a Divine origin to man, 
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and a Divine spirit within him, is a philosophy that never has 
bred a hero, and scarce ever even a writer, for human liberty. 
I confess this last was a surprise to me when I discovered it 
the other day. I think it is true. I found the testimony to 
this fact in the pages of Lecky ; and Lecky is not, as you 
know, a man to bear prejudiced testimony in favour of 
spiritual religion. 


“In England,” says Mr. Lecky, “ Hobbes, who was the first very 
considerable freethinker, constructed the political philosophy which is 
beyond all others favourable to despotism. Bolingbroke was the most 
brilliant leader of the Tory party. Hume was the best exponent of the 
Tory view of English history, and all his sympathies were with a bene- 
volent despotism. Gibbon as a quiet Tory member steadily supported 
the American policy of North ; and when the French Revolution broke 
out his judgment of it was precisely similar to that of Burke. In France, 
Bayle wrote with horror of the democratic and seditious principles dis- 
seminated among French Huguenots, and there is no reason to believe 
that the great writers of the period of the Encyclopedia were animated 
by a different spirit. . .. Voltaire in his theory of government was 
essentially monarchical. Democratic government was equally repugnant 
to his judgment and to his tastes. All his leanings were towards rank, 
and culture, and refinement ; and while sincerely desiring to improve the 
material condition of the masses of mankind, he had very little genuine 
sympathy with them, and an utter disbelief in their capacities. He 
could not forgive Shakespeare for his close contact with common types 
of life and character, and for his complete disregard of the conventional 
elegancies and stateliness of the French stage ; and his ignoble sneers at 
the humble origin of the Maid of Orleans, and at the poor relations of 
Rousseau, disclose a feeling which was expressed in innumerable passages 
in his confidential letters. ‘We have never,’ he once wrote, ‘ pretended 
to enlighten shoemakers and servants.’ ‘The true public is always a 
minority. The restis the vulgar. Work for the little public.’ ‘What 
the populace requires is guidance, not instruction. It is not worthy of 
the latter.’” 


The philosophy which begins by disbelieving in God, ends 
by disbelieving in man. It disbelieves in his Divine origin, 
it disbelieves in his Divine nature, it disbelieves in his power 
of self-control, and therefore it necessarily disbelieves in the 
power of self-government wrought out in human institutions 
and in human life. 

Over-against that I set, for one moment to-day, in con- 
trast, the religion of the spirit. Iam aware that the Church 
has often been apostate to its own faith. I am aware that 
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it has often violated that very principle of liberty which is 
fundamental in its constitution. I am aware that it has done 
so in the past, and, alas! is doing so even in the present. I 
am aware that the very Church, which holds in its hands the 
instrument which compels men to think, also has tried to put 
bonds and shackles on their minds that they may not think. 
I do not forget the persecutions of the past; I do not forget 
the more subtle persecutions of the present. Nevertheless, I 
stand by the great historic facts. First, this: That the Bible, 
in every page, from Genesis to Revelation, is written all over 
with the resplendent light of liberty; that when Moses first 
called the children of Israel together, and massed them at the 
foot of Mount Sinai, not even God Almighty would assume to 
be their king, until he had sent Moses down to take their vote, 
by universal suffrage, whether they would have Him to be 
their king or not; that, in the New Testament again, Christ’s 
words to His disciples were: “Call no man master;” and 
Paul’s: “Every man shall give account of himself to God.” 
And along with that I put the other great fact, that the history 
of liberty has always followed, in its successive evolutions, the 
history of the Christian Church. Liberty growing out of the 
Bible has made liberty efflorescent and fruitful in the com- 
munity. It was the Protestant Reformation that was the 
mother of liberty in Europe and in America. In England 
and in Germany, where it won its battle, there liberty was 
triumphant. In Spain and France, where it was defeated, 
there liberty died the death. And the only nation that has 
ever undertaken to build a temple of liberty on a Godless 
philosophy was the French people, with a temple that was 
being fired at the one end by the very men that were building 
it at the other. 

This religion of humanity, which denies a Divine origin to 
man, denies a Divine spirit to him, denies great laws of right 
and wrong, and therefore denies all great merit and demerit, 
denies liberty to the individual, and therefore of necessity 
denies liberty to the State, which has furnished no heroes 
and few defenders, even, of human freedom ; this religion of 
humanity equips man with despair. It plucks out of life its 
fairest flower, hope. No man can look within himself, and no 
man can look out upon life, and not see that humanity is full 
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of aspiration and desire and outreach. Like the plant beneath 
the earth, it is climbing ever toward the sunlight, though it 
knows not what the sunlight is, nor where it shall be found. 
But there is no sunlight, according to this materialistic philo- 
sophy. There is only an earth, earthy ; and all the hopes and 
aspirations of humanity are born in men only to be disap- 
pointments, only to end in despair. We are like travellers on 
the great sandy desert : the sky above us burning brass, the 
earth beneath us burning sand; the very wind that blows, 
a scorching wind from the open-mouthed furnace. Far off 
upon the horizon we see what? Green trees, grass, a spring 
of water. We haste toward it; when we have reached the 
horizon only to find that the vision has disappeared, to reappear 
still further on ; hope always beckoning and always eluding ; 
man following throughout all his life a mirage, to perish in the 
desert at last, and leave nothing but bleaching bones behind him. 

“The essence of life, according to Schopenhauer,” says Pro- 
fessor Bowen, “is unsatisfied purpose, a striving to be what we 
are not, and to gain what we have not ; and the fruit of life is 
disappointment and sorrow, the end whereof is death. The 
only possible virtues, then, are pity—pity for all other beings 
who are as wretched as we are; resignation or submission to 
the inevitable ills of life; and self-abnegation or a renuncia- 
tion of the will to live, which is a virtual return to Nothing- 
ness—the only heaven which Schopenhauer admits as pos- 
sible.” He adds: “These gloomy and misanthropic views of 
human life are held only by sceptics like Bayle, Hume, and 
Voltaire, or by open atheists like Schopenhauer. Believers, 
such as Leibnitz, Barrow, Tucker, Paley, and others, either 
preach Optimism, or so great a preponderance of good over 
evil, even in this world, as to amply vindicate the goodness of 
its Creator. Be their opinion well founded or not, it certainly 
casts sunshine on their pathway through life, while unbelief 
shrouds it in sorrow and darkness. The latter is a religion, 
if it can be so called, of gloom, misanthropy, and despair ; 
and no more striking illustration of this fact can be found than 
in the philosophy, if it deserves that name, of the atheist 
Schopenhauer.” 

The religion of humanity, which has taken away from 
man his sublime faith in a Divine origin, which has taken 
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away from man his consciousness of a Divine nature, which 
has taken away from man his striving after merit and his 
endeavour to escape the condemnation of himself and others, 
which has taken away from man his love of liberty, takes away 
from him all hope, and leaves him to expect nothing for him- 
self or his race but blighted buds and withered fruits. And 
so, of course, it takes away all hope in that hour when hope 
is most needed—in the hour of death. “If I thought,” wrote 
Rousseau, “that I should not see her in the other life, my 
poor imagination would shrink from the idea of perfect bliss, 
which I would fain promise myself in it.”° On which Mr. 
John Morley, ablest and most courageous English apostle of 
the Religion of Humanity, thus comments: “To pluck so 
gracious a flower of hope on the edge of the sombre unechoing 
gulf of nothingness into which our friend has slid silently 
down, is a natural impulse of the sensitive soul, numbing 
remorse and giving a moment’s relief to the hunger and thirst 
of a tenderness that has been robbed of its object. Yet would 
not men be more likely to have a deeper love for those about 
them, and a keener dread of filling a house with aching hearts, 
if they courageously realised from the beginning of their days 
that we have none of this perfect companionable bliss to pro- 
mise ourselves in other worlds, that the black and horrible 
grave is indeed the end of our communion, and that we know 
one another no more?” Death has called you, and you stand at 
the edge and look down into that grave into which the body 
has been laid; and this is the word which the prophet of the 
religion of humanity utters above it: “Earth to earth, dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes, but no spirit, and no God that gave it.” 
And it calls itself, while it looks on your blinding tears and 
your broken heart, a religion of humanity ! 

And this religion, which denies a Divine origin and a 
Divine nature, a Divine virtue, a Divinely endowed and be- 
queathed liberty, a Divine hope in life and a Divine hope in 
death, denies it all because it denies God, and all the sunshine 
that comes out of God, and all the hope and radiance and in- 
spiration that comes from God. 

“It cannot be doubted,” says Professor Clifford, “ that 
theistic belief is a comfort and a solace to those who hold it, 
and that the loss of it is a very painful loss. It cannot be 
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doubted, at least by many of us in this generation, who either 
profess it now, or received it in our childhood and have parted 
from it since, with such searching trouble as only cradle-faiths 
can cause. We have seen the spring sun shine out of an 
empty heaven, to light up a soulless earth; we have felt with 
utter loneliness that the Great Companion is dead.” We are 
in the woods. We are travelling that great highway which 
the Christian Church has traversed throughout all these ages, 
and the cross of self-sacrifice goes before us, and from it there 
streams a light which cheers us. It witnesses to us that we 
are the children of God. It witnesses to us that in us is a 
Divine sonship. It witnesses to us that all the anxieties 
and pains and heart-searchings and outreachings of this life 
are buds that promise fruit. It witnesses to us that all the 
pain and anguish of life is a Divinely ordained ministry to 
this higher nature within us. It bids us to glory in tribula- 
tions also, and puts into our lips this song: “If God be for us, 
who can be against us? I will not fear what man can do unto 
me.” And the voices come out from the woods on the right 
hand and on the left: “ Come, follow us. We will show you 
a more excellent way. Cease to bow the knee to this awful 
God. Worship man. Cease to fear your future or to borrow 
hope from it. Live for time, live for your fellows; come, 
follow us.” And we ask: “ What have you found, that you 
summon us to follow you?” And Haeckel says: “I have 
found that you are children of mud-fish and worms;” and 
Huxley says: “I have found that your brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile;” and Maudsley says: “I have 
found that your emotions are only the special sensibility of 
vesicular neurine, and you have no will;” and Hume says: 
“J have found that, do your best, you cannot so much as earn 
a good supper;” and Hobbes and Voltaire say: “ We have 
found that you are not free men, and never can organise a free 
state, and that common folks are not even worthy of instruc- 
tion ;” and Schopenhauer says: “I have found that all your 
desires and aspirations are wrought in you only to make life 
more full of anguish, and the only hope is nothingness ;” 
and Morley says: “There is no light beyond the black and 
horrible grave, no companionship, no future ;” and Clifford 
says: “Out of the soulless sky there sounds no Divine voice, 
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for the Great Companion is dead.” “This is what we have 
found : follow us, follow us.” 

No! no! we will not follow you. For you have not even 
anything new to offer us. You offer us only the old, old 
paganism : the paganism of the old Persian poet :— 

































“We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


Impotent Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Checker-board of Nights and Days ; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 





The Ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes ; 
And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows. 


The Moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a Word of it. 


And that inverted Bowl they call the sky, 
Where under crawling coop’d we live and die, 
Lift not your hands to It for help—for it 

As impotently rolls as you or I.” 


And this is the Religion of Humanity! that takes the soul 
out of man and leaves him but an animal, and God out of the 
universe and puts an J¢ in the place of Him! 

I am speaking this morning undoubtedly to Christian 
believers, and it has been a little question with me whether 
there was any use in saying these things to you, who are not 
in danger of following Maudsley and Hume and Huxley and 
Clifford ; I would much rather have spoken to an audience of 
sceptics than of Christian believers. But if it be true that this 
soulless philosophy is filtering down into men’s minds through 
the daily press and lectures and newspapers and magazines 
and common talk ; if it be true that men are holding it, not 
indeed as an entity, as I have tried to describe it to you this 
morning, but in bits and fragments here and there; if it be 
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true that it is helping to feed the life of sensuality, of vice, of 
self-indulgence, of frivolity, that we see all about us; if this 
be true, then, Christian men and women, I do lay it on your 
consciences with all the force and power I possess (would God 
I had more!) not to stop by the way to quarrel with your 
neighbour of another Church, or of your own Church, about 
doubtful questions in philosophy and in ceremony, but to 
join heart and hand, soul and strength, to teach our youth and 
our children, to convince our generation, that the Great Com- 
panion is not dead; that the grave is not a black and horrible 
grave, but the open door to a blessed immortality ; that life is 
not a desert of Sahara, but full of sweet flowers of hope and 
joy, fed even by the raindrops that fall from our eyes; and 
that man is not a child of the worm, to return to the worms 
again, but a son of God, in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and to whom we shall come again in the cycle of 
our completed life. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Art. IX.—The Mission of the Christian Artist.’ 


I DEEM it sufficiently exact to say that by the term Christian 

I mean a rational being, who has in his unseen and think- 
ing nature, spiritual convictions, spiritual affections, and 
spiritual aspirations, in the sense revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, as that is expounded by accredited teachers. 

By the word Artist, in connection with the one defined, I 
mean a man with a cunning hand, directed and moved to its 
essential tasks, with a fertile brain and propelled by the 
motives of a humanised and a spiritualised heart, in which the 
love of God dwells, as well as the love of man; and in which 
dwell faith, hope, charity; one who amid daily toils finds 
pleasure in the contemplation of the infinite, and who loves 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

In that very interesting and profitable book, Ben-Hur: a 
Tale of the Christ, Balthasar, the Egyptian, is represented as 
raising his eyes most devoutly and reverently, and saying these 
words, which we regard as pure gold : 


1 From The Lutheran Q warterly. 
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“There is a kingdom on the earth, though it is not of it—a 
kingdom of wider bounds than the earth—wider than the sea 
and the earth, though they were rolled together as finest gold 
and spread by the beating of hammers. 

“Tts existence is a fact as our hearts are facts; and we 
journey through it from birth to death without seeing it; nor 
shall any man see it until he hath first known his own soul; 
for the kingdom is not for him, but for his soul. And in its 
dominion there is glory such as hath not entered imagination 
—original, incomparable, impossible of increase.” 

This kingdom is wider than any that the sun in his meridian 
splendour ever shone upon. It is one of Principle and of Truth, 
rather than of a material nature and form. There are a few 
principles, or essential truths, entering into this empire, which 
are radical and are the subject of more or less discussion in all 
lands on which the sun shines or are watered by the dews from 
heaven. These are the doctrine of a soul in every human 
body ; the alienation of that soul from the Being who made 
it; and the immortality of that soul, in good or evil. On the 
other side, there is the doctrine of one God; that he is infinitely 
holy, pure and just, and that the Christ is the only mediator 
between God and man. All who are members of this spiritual 
kingdom in spirit and in life, and are seeking in some or many 
ways to advance its interests and secure its reception in our 
natures, may be designated most truthfully as Christian 
Artists. 

In analysing this subject, that we may see its beautiful 
order and glory, and that we may learn to think God's 
thoughts after him, we find a number of elements that enter 
into every achievement of an artistic nature :— 

I. God is the grand, original, creative artist. 

II. Man is a secondary artist, forming conceptions and ideals 
more or less in harmony with the divine ideals after which he 
should work. 

III. The materials on which the Christian artist works. 

IV. The arrangement, the method or the order, and the plan 
of work. 

We call the works of God, created by his infinite power 
and sustained by his goodness, Nature. Nature is the thought 
of God in crystallised forms. Every created object that is 
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beautiful, true, and good, was made after an idea or an ideal, 
and a thought in the divine mind. Symbols of future per- 
fection and splendour are in these ideas. God is the author of 
all truth, beauty, and goodness. He reveals goodness through 
the promptings of the conscience ; truth to the intellect, and 
beauty to the esthetic nature. And as a man becomes a saint 
in proportion as he receives the revelation of moral and 
religious truth, which purifies his motives, changes his unholy 
and carnal disposition to the love of God and the good, and 
renders his conscience keenly alive and active, and causes him 
in a measure to illustrate, in his life, the life of the perfect 
man ; as he becomes a philosopher in the measure in which he 
receives truth in the intellect and reason, and produces it on a 
larger scale, from new combinations; and uses it in unfolding 
the orders and systems that are in nature, and only partially 
revealed; so also he becomes a poet, composer, or archi- 
tect, sculptor, musician or painter, in the proportion in which 
he receives the revelation of beauty in his esthetic nature, 
allows it to be flooded with beauty ;—beauty which may be 
defined as the smile of all that God has made; and as we find 
it reproduced in works of art. The ideal, the archetypes in 
the divine mind, the intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual ; 
the poetic conceptions and elements; the roots and germs of 
the reason, if these are not found, we only deal with the 
material, and the outward forms; and fail to reach the essential 
basis; the vital force which pervades and animates the material. 

More than this, there is an ideal found in man’s religious 
history. There is a divine pattern revealed along the line of 
human history. We cannot pursue the nature, or the mode 
of the life of the Supreme Being. But we can observe and 
learn many things, which he has created, as we unfold their 
nature and use them in the affairs of life in the exercise of our 
reasoning nature. Christian artists are the priests of nature, 
man, and God. And there is not an inch on earth’s broad 
domain, where there are not thoughts from God, constituting 
that point a shrine for man’s worship and priestly offerings. 

God reveals himself in the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
We learn to feed our souls from these exquisite revelations of 
himself. 


We are the spectators and admirers of an ever-changing and 
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marvellous universe which is filled with living charms and with 
new surprises every hour of life. 


They twinkle in the stars— 
They flash in the sunshine and load the summer air. 





The strength and the power of man, the grace and the beauty 
of woman, are in this material sanctuary, nature. The architect 
copies the forms of tree and mountain and cave in his arches, 
turrets and spires. He spreads on canvas the colours of the 
sunset and sunrise, Autumn and Spring, Summer and Winter. 
He cuts into the marble the beauty of the human form, after 
studying it as an ideal, as it was created by divine power. 

But God is manifest in matter, flesh, and spirit. He creates, 
disposes, and groups forms, colours, The charms of this beau- 
tiful earth, sky, and water is the result of harmonising all these 
elements. He created all the departments that exist for repro- 
duction, combination, and harmony. But his love, his good- 
ness, his holiness, and his righteousness and truth, soar beyond 
all things seen and temporal, and constitute the everlasting 
beauty in the perfect man, Christ. In the evening hour, when 
the sun descends below the horizon, and his mellow rays are 
thrown back from fleecy clouds, which hang in folds and reefs 
along the western sky, tinged with golden hues, so rich and so 
variegated, a pious heart may innocently contemplate it as 
imaging forth to earthly expectants the drapery of those man- 
sions of the heavenly temple, which are intended and prepared 
for the redeemed. 

All the works of God, this vast universe of worlds, are made 
after the thoughts, the ideas, and the ideals found in the divine 
mind. On this same principle, the artist makes a painting or 
a piece of statuary after the idea and the picture in his mind. 
The works of God are made after his pure, clear, and serene 
thoughts, or perfect ideals. We see the works of the infinite 
artist in the crystallisation of a rock, and in the vast revolu- 
tions of a world that rolls in space. The glory of God asa 
creative artist is made known in his works, and his works are 
patterns of his thoughts and ideas, By the use of the tele- 
scope, the eye penetrates to distant worlds, gathers truth from 
imperial distances which seemingly belong to God alone. In 
the use of the microscope, we reveal hitherto unseen realms of 
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life and beauty, unknown forms of being, in earth, air, and 
water, and in the food we eat. 

A certain portion of God’s created works are infinitely great, 
and fearfully exact in modes. Another portion are infinitely 
little in form and size, far below the natural sight to behold. 
The power of the infinite is seen in the care he exercises over 
the infinitely great and the elegantly little. 

The serenely beautiful and majestic works of God are only 
the shadows in concrete forms, of the thoughts of the divine 
mind. As in the beauty of the wild wood flower, we see the 
beauty and grandeur of his creative nature, partially reflected, 
so in the hills and the mountains and in the surging of the 
boundless ocean, we see hints of his infinity. 

We observe the marvellous works of God. We think about 
them, and find law and order all through them. We find part 
joined to part, and when we consider them in our narrow and 
limited way, we go through the process, and we learn to think 
God’s thoughts after him. 

God may have had many original plans. From these he 
selected the one plan and order which now exists in peerless 
beauty. The present moral system was before him as an ideal, 
and then he gave it a real and material form. He created all 
truth ; all beauty ; all goodness. He created angels and men. 
He has given us a wide margin in which to exercise our powers 
and use our freedom. We are indeed hemmed in by the 
bounds of time and space, and on these broad theatres of action 
we conceive plans: wé form the order for our lives ; we execute 
for our pleasure and profit, and for the elevation of our moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual nature, and for the advancement of 
truth and righteousness in the world. 

There is not a moment of time in which the divine energy 
does not operate in sustaining and keeping the universe of 
mind and matter in orderly and harmonious action. And as 
disciples of Christ, we are to be workers with God, as He was, 
in that we read, John v. 17, “My Father worketh, and I 
work.” 

II. Man is a secondary artist. 

Taught in the school of nature, providence, and revelation, 
man becomes a worker in the wide field of nature, now 80 
wasted by sin and shorn of beauty. 
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The germs of an artistic life are found in every rational soul. 
He who with the force of natural genius pierces the inner 
secrets of nature and embraces within his eagle glance the wide 
horizon of her glory, and who, having enjoyed the seer’s privi- 
lege, can paint, or in some form delineate his vision for the 
benefit of others, so that they can read the deeply pictured 
page—he is a human, creative artist, and a priest of nature and 
art. He who reposes on the lap of mother earth and at her 
veiled bosom worships, or gathers a single flower, and with it 
illustrates the truth and beauty and goodness of God, as seen 
in nature, is one of this order. 

We take this material, moral, and spiritual universe just as 
it is, and would not find fault with the works of the Great 
Creator. And we are to put forth our calm might and do our 
part in creating fine spiritual, artistic forms, out of what was 
once fallen, sinful natures. We can mould them into new 
forms of beauty, as the artist takes the Parian marble and 
moulds and forms it after ideas that are in his own mind. 

Copying nature, the works of God, and thus conceiving or 
executing some new design, we call it art. The epithet poet, 
or creator, is as ancient as art itself and is one of the primary, 
philosophical conceptions of the Greek mind. As applied to 
God, the Supreme Cause, we cannot comprehend it. It is far 
beyond the reach of man’s longest line of thought, and is rooted 
in eternity. 

“ Eternity ! a truth that’s not conceived, 
By feeble human mind it is believed ; 


He takes the truth that revelation gives 
And by his faith it is the Christian lives.” 


And as we are allied to the spirit of the ideal man, and the 
truth, beauty, and goodness which He reveals, and reproduce it 
in the minds and hearts of men, do we resemble the Divine 
Artist. 

An artist is one who does good work of a certain kind. He 
puts things in a telling form; they stay put; and they keep 
telling. 

He works with the body after the ideas and plans of the 
soul. He has an animating principle within ; and he gives an 
outward and sensible form. An artist is one who gives 
expression by the hand or the voice, or the eye or the ear, 
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“whether in space as the arts of design, or in time as the vocal 
arts, or in both space and time, as the drama or the landscape 
gardening, which imply mass and motion in space and time.” 

The origin and the idea of art, and the mission of the Chris- 
tian artist is in God. And in all his works there is the 
tendency to create beauty, unfold truth, and promote goodness. 

The good and the worth of art in nature is under man, and 
both from God. You look on the inanimate forms of art and 
design, the marvellous creations of human genius, with much 
pleasure. You consider those creations designated the Fine 
Arts, as architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and music, 
and prose literature. 

You see what cannot possibly exist on lifeless canvas, or in 
the cold and dead marble form, or in the cloud-capped temple 
or gorgeous cathedral—namely the thoughts, the ideas, ideals, 
and the purest spiritual conceptions which were the patterns 
and ensamples after which the creations were formed. 

Thus also when you look on the grand and the beautiful 
works of our Heavenly Father, you see back of them and at 
their root the ideas of the divine mind; the forms of things 
unseen, unheard, and untouched. Socrates, the wisest and the 
best of men, but once one of the most corrupt, was like his father, 
in early life, a sculptor. At the age of thirty-five he threw 
aside his graver’s tools, and instead of turning Parian marble 
into the similitude of men, engaged in the elevated and 
heavenly calling of turning men into the similitude of God, or 
of the divine image. When he abandoned mallet and pick for 
the teacher’s chair this ancient worthy became an artist in a 
more exalted sense than before. 

The essential difference in his vocation was that while 
he had been dealing with insensate materials from the marble 
quarry, he was now dealing with the lives, the minds, souls of 
living men. His aim and work had been to fashion into forms 
of beauty and speechless grandeur the perishable stone, while 
now it is the passion of his life to fashion into some of the 
forms of truth or duty the thinking principle, the immortal 
mind. Judged by whatever standard, it must be admitted, 
that the highest art is that which consisteth, not so much in 
giving colouring however brilliant, or form however graceful or 
exquisite, to animate any perishable form, as in quickening 
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dead souls, in advancing human character, in shaping human 
beings after the pattern, or into the likeness of Jesus Christ. 

And what indeed can well be nobler than this art which has 
for its object the building, not of cathedrals, but of manhood ; 
the restoration of the defaced and fallen architecture of the 
human soul; and the training again of something beautiful to 
see, and grateful to the soul, around the crumbling altars and 
broken arches of the desolate temple of the human heart ? 

In our sacred books there is revealed an ideal, a divine pat- 
tern; and during many centuries of man’s religious history, this 
has been studied. The perfect archetype is revealed in four 
evangelists. Having passed into the heavens, the moral image 
of Jesus, if regarded as nothing more than an idea, is the 
noblest and dearest heritage of humanity. 

This ideal is before us as a pattern, and it will not grow dim, 
neither have we yet found their equal excellence among men. 
And the longer we contemplate this matchless one, the more 
do we realise that he is the chief among ten thousand, and how 
poor we are in humanity and love and refined purity. But he 
is painted in such colours that it is impossible to contemplate 
the picture without its irresistibly affecting the heart. 

During the existence of man on the earth, God has brooded 
lovingly over the earth and man. While the natural world of 
sight and sound has been full of change, God has been steady 
in the administration of goodness. And we become secondary 
artists when we enter into the deep sympathies of his great 
nature, in his plans, ways and efforts and works and thoughts, 
to restore men, though we may not be as perfect as the master. 

It is the glory of a human soul to employ time and strength, 
in this exalted pursuit—in this life and action in which God is 
engaged. 

God creates life. He is its author, preserver, and benefactor. 
Man is a co-worker with God, when he carries onward the grand 
plans and ways of the Creator, in subduing and using nature 
and also in moulding into fine spiritual forms the souls, the 
entire nature of men. We may be sure that God has in his 
heart an image and a thought of each one of us. And so poor 
is our realisation of this thought, ideal and image, that were 
we to see it, we would be humbled and put to shame. We 
have dim conceptions of what we should be. 
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III. The materials on which the Christian artist works. 

These are men, women, children. These are individuals, per- 
sonalities, beings marked with rational life and spiritual activity. 
The secondary artist works on beings of his own nature, with 
souls, the deathless mind, spiritual in essence, and endless in 
duration. 

How small the word; how numerous the beings it represents ; 
and how potent the meaning; how vast its destiny ! 

“What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals !” 

“What a concentration of energies; what a gathering up of 
solemn thoughts; what a home of dear and gentle affections ; 
what a fountain of tears and sorrows are found in this spiritual 
enclosure !” 

What fearful powers sleep within its folds, and how it surges 
within, like a seething voleano! How the human bosom swells 
with grief, and the eye flashes with passion! What images of 
the grand, drawn from nature, gleams of what at times seems 
godlike and destined to be eternal, lie hidden in its unfathom- 
able depths ! 

Endowed with powers to commune with nature, man, and the 
infinite, a reflection of the brightness of heaven, a mirror that 
collects and concentrates within itself all the moral splendours of 
the universe, a light kindled in the skies, designed to brighten 
in splendour while eternity endures—this is the grand, great, 
peerless material on which the Christian artist works. 

And yet, this mind is in ruins. There are through its apart- 
ments evidences of beauty and power—here and there a noble 
pillar, now and then a well-turned arch indicating the beauty 
of the original structure. 

The fearful work and devastation of sin, and the ugly work 
of the destroyer are around us. And human forms and agencies, 
vitiated by sin, have marred and ruined much of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, along the march of the ages. 

Still, the beautiful and true and good, in word and thought 
and deed, are immortal and enduring.- It is a delightful expe- 
rience to call up in memory the forms, and the faces, and the 
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sparkling eyes, and the cheerful, friendly smile of those who 
were our teachers in the past. The truths and thoughts they 
communicated were glorious to our young and forming minds, 
and more than this, are immortal. Communicated to us by 
human agents, have we done our share to vivify the life of 
humanity in individuals ? 

And we realise the hope that the magnificent thoughts and 
doctrines uttered by Jesus, and by Paul, and by uninspired Mil- 
tons, and others, men of like passions and infirmities, will live 
as long as mankind endures, while a sand remains in the hour- 
glass of time, or the pillars of the world remain unshaken. 
And the beauty and the grandeur of the thoughts, and deeds of 
the truthful, the wise, and the good of all ages, have grown out 
of the working and combinations of the germs of thought and 
deeds and eternal laws shaped, expressed, and executed by the 
infinite. The human, creative artist, taking up these divine 
thoughts, elaborating and combining them anew, has given 
them a victorious propagation among men, and along the line 
of the centuries and the ages. 

And while there are thoughts, there are also forms, flowers, 
vine-clad hills, golden harvests, vineyards, and tangled glades, 
and majestic forests. Crags are covered with verdure. Fields 
are aglow with lilies. Flowers smile from Alpine summits. 
Pluck a flower and ask who made it. Consider its beauty, 
variety, and completeness, and adaptation to man as a means 
of culture. Clearly it convinces us that reason and taste are 
involved in the wayside flowers that we may be instructed. 

It is not the purpose of a Christian artist, or one who con- 
siders the mission of the artist, to explain the mystery of the 
universe. He may attempt to find the key to a higher 
harmony than exists, but in this he finds much that indicates 
discord and a schism in man. This isa fallen world. We are 
in some sense in ruins. The earth is arched over with graves, 
and the earth itself indicates that it was made for fallen beings. 

The thorn and the thistle are here, and in this briery world 
we find much in a physical, intellectual, and moral, and spiritual 
sense that bristles with spiny ferocity, while untold horrors are 
on every side during the longest periods in human history. 
If there is not moral ruin, why is the earth sterile? Why 
does the sirocco blow, and why does the angry ocean devour 
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fleets laden with the means of human comfort and human 
happiness ? 

The race that exists on this planet is a turbulent one; and 
more than this, it is averse to the authority of the One who made 
it. Men by nature do not like to submit to the authority of 
God and walk in his ways. Man, the human soul, is vitiated 
by sin. Each and every one of our spiritual powers is defiled 
by sin. 

There is a want of harmony of the parts. Our nature remains 
human nature, but it is fallen, and our disposition is averse to 
the thoughts, the plans, and the ways of God. 

Christ, the original Christian artist, came on earth the ideal 
man, for the purpose of restoring man. He came clothed with 
absolute perfections. He has all the germs of truth and purity. 
He has a plan and ways for the restoration of men, through 
reconciliation with God. And men are co-workers with God. 
Our nature, disposition, and ways, and character are to sin ; this 
is the drift of the soul, the image of the evil heart. Hence our 
history is a tragic one. 

The Christian artist begins his work with his human subject, 
armed with objections against the authority of God, and with 
aversion to the Golden Rule, and with an inclination to make 
life easy. We look at nature wreathed with smiles. We 
look at the useful, and find toil is quite essential to supply our 
daily wants. We are pleased with improvements which render 
placid and comfortable our lives. And in time we are pleased, 
profited, and admire the results of the fine arts. We are 
doomed to toil, and it is for our good. We are invited to 
consider oursoul’s needs. The religion of Christ requires of us 
a thankful acceptance, and cheerful obedience. In adjusting 
ourselves to nature, man and God, we do not experience the 
yoke burdensome when submissive. 

The work of the Christian artist softens while it reflects 
the truth, the beauty, and the goodness of God. 

The angular form of man, and the rude but useful creations 
of the mechanic, are not seemly to those who have a fine and 
a delicate taste, and the imagination hints the propriety of 
clothing it with flowing robes, and waving and spiral lines of 
beauty. When we make a translation from another language, 
we fail in an artistic sense, if we make it too literal and bald. 
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Hence we learn to add to it the graces of a fine, but claastened 
rhetoric. 

We do not like nature, man, or literature too literal. Hence 
the imagination clothes life with the drapery and the splendour 
of its creations; and the archetypal ideas of the reason are 
made mellow with tints and tones drawn from nature’s 
laboratory. 

IV. The method and the plan of this Christian artistic 
work, 

Many fine and good illustrations from the life of incividuals 
reveal to us how they were educated, and the order in their 
lives. Weare all interested in the unfoldings of the individu- 
ality, the gatherings into the personality; and the doings of 
nen in life. 

Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” contains more 
beautiful figures and illustrations drawn from nature, and from 
human life, than any poem of the same length in the English 
language. It has also done much to create in men a disposi- 
tion to consider the past and to reflect on the present and raise 
questions of the future. The transient affairs of this life loom 
up before every reader, and there are hints of other truths 
which lead to consider our motives, choices, plans, and ways. 
Turning aside from the highway, in the winter season, into an 
unused and almost obliterated cemetery, and deciphering the 
inscriptions on the -moss-covered headstones, I began to 
reason from facts contained on two. 

From the dates, I found I was about three years of age 
when one man died, and I have a vivid recollection of a 
number of things at the funeral, and of the man once making 
me a present when he was well. 

Two years after this the other man died, as the date showed 
me, and I recollect that as I wished to go to a rise of ground 
and see the funeral procession, I learned to tell the time on the 
dial-plate of the clock, that I might go at the time the proces- 
sion would appear in the line of vision. Going forth at the 
designated time there rested before my eyes the cemetery, 
where the rude forefathers and foremothers of the region sleep ; 
and stretching away in the distance that imperial panorama, 
the valley of the Hudson, earth, sky, water; woodland and 
cultivated field, the Katskills, where the woodman cut the 
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hemlock on the mountain; the valley where the hunter once 
chased the antelope, or threw the lasso on the plain. 

The old man of the mountains rested there defined against 
the western horizon, as if cut with a diamond, or arched into 
the blue heavens (but I had not the eye of an Irving to see it). 
Counting the vehicles in the procession, I had also the curious 
workings of thought concerning death, life, and kindred subjects. 
In after years, rambling over the hills, and in the woods of the 
mountain ranges, which extend from the grand white mountains 
on the North, and constitute the highlands of the Hudson, and 
extend far into the regions of the sunny South, and where day- 
dreams are in accordance with nature, I raised the question, 
What is this I—this soul that thinks? What is its destiny ? 
Will all men die? Do they live for ever? Thus have I 
shouted question after question into the Sibyl cave of destiny, 
and received no answer but an echo; no audible voice, but a 
stimulating answer from nature, the human soul, and the pages 
of a well-accredited revelation. Thus the soul opens to truth. 

lst. There must be an open soul. 

2d. Learning to fix the attention. 

3d. Aspiration to measures upon earth. 

4th. These will secure development. 

5th. Growth of mind is along the same line far out in the 
measures of time, space, and number, and more. 

6th. Culture in the finest and largest sense. : 

7th. Fulness of life comes, as material prosperity arises, 
from industry and other qualities found in the same order in 
life. 

The golden age of some forms of the fine arts, as painting, 
statuary, and architecture, seems for the time to have vanished 
from the brain and hand of man. Poets and composers of 
music scarcely rival those now numbered with the dead. 
But the lustre and the glory of a few is now the heritage of 
many. A better age is upon us. 

An age of elevating men and women, boys and girls, into 
forms and ways of pure and imperishable beauty and of 
imperial spiritual grandeur has dawned on our world. The 
art of the chisel may be lost in a measure, and the beauty 
hidden in the marble may elude the skill of the artist. The 
power of rendering the human face and form on canvas may 
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fail of exhibiting its highest skill and artistic finish. But we 
have gained the power and mastery over finer materials than 
was ever wrought into form by Grecian or Italian artists. 

The human soul has been moulded and formed into ideals 
of peerless beauty. ‘The old masters carved Apollo Belvideres, 
Laocoons, and gods and goddesses of rare beauty. They 
painted altar-pieces and frescoes; and the marble could 
almost seem to speak, and the canvas blush a roseate hue. 
But in the school of the Perfect, the ideal artist, we have 
learned to lay the guiding, forming hand on human souls, 
candidates for eternal life, and to help them on their way in 
becoming priests and kings unto God. 

It is the glory of the artist who painted the Sistine 
Madonna. We almost envy the power and skill of the man 
who painted the Last Supper; or who carved the reviled 
Christ ; or Moses as taken from the floating cradle on the 
Nile. 

But it is something on which we may feel a little humble 
pride, or pleasure, if from some shy, awkward girl, we have 
helped to develop and unfold and mature a Harriet Newell, 
or a Mary Lyon, or a Fidelia Fiske ; and out of some shy boy, 
a Harlan Page, or an honest, and an inflexible, and unflinch- 
ingly incorrupt judge ; or a lawyer who, in halls wherein the 
wronged seek justice, is firm and reliable for integrity and 
principle ; or the man-of business, who in the marts of labour 
and trade is faithful to religious conviction, and political duties, 
and domestic and social life. We often have low thoughts, 
and we have the tendency to fall under their powers, as well 
as rise above them. 

It is a noble work, as the poet well says— 


“To send the Doric column to the skies : 
Pile towers on towers, and build up mausoleums 
To human vanity... . 
To make the marble speak, the canvas glow, 
The heart leap into eloquence, or trip 
To the light numbers of the poet’s creed.” 


This may be grand and noble in its way, but it is nobler 
and grander to incite men to live for high actions, aims, and 
purposes, comporting with, and rendered noble and pure with 
truth; to awaken the slow, sluggish soul with new-born hopes ; 
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to create blissful feelings where souls were burdened with 
woe. 

We may put forth efforts, and lead men to songs, more 
spontaneous than the statue of Memnon ever uttered, when 
the rays of the morning sun first touched his silent, and cold 
marble, or than a prima-donna ever sung; and, through 
the instruction in truth, send to weary and sad souls dreams 
of paradise, to visit pillows once made sorrowful with thorns 
of sin. “Is this not nobler, indeed, than to shape the 
resemblance of divinest contour or feature on the cold, dead 
marble, or to sing the longest Iliad ever dreamed of ?” 

Teachers in every department and every grade are artists, 
and sculptors and painters, and musician and poets. 

“Into your hand hath been committed material more 
precious by far than all the marbles of Carrara or Pentelicus. 
Yours is the rare privilege of tracing on the imperial cope of 
memory forms of beauty that shall outlast, by eternal ages, all 
the frescoes of a Raphael. Be faithful to your high trust. 
Grow not weary in well-doing.” ALLEN TRAVER, M.A. 








Art. X.—Miracles posterior to the Apostolic Era.’ 


i 1749 Conyers Middleton, D.D., of Cambridge, England, 

published his Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers sup- 
posed to have subsisted in the Church. His object was to prove 
that there is neither trustworthy nor sufficient evidence that 
miracles were wrought in the early Church subsequent to the 
apostolic era, and hence, that all so-called miracles, whether in 
the centuries immediately succeeding the apostles, or during the 
medizeval age, or in modern times, are equally unsupported by 
valid proof. 

His book occasioned a sharp, learned, and prolonged con- 
troversy, both in England and on the Continent; not only 
because it confuted the Romanists, who believe the power to 
work miracles is a permanent criterion of the true Church, but 


1 From the Baptist Quarterly Review, 
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also because, at the time, not a few in the Church of England 
and among the Lutherans believed that miracles had been 
wrought since the apostolic era—though, unlike the Romanists, 
they did not regard miracles as a criterion of the true Church. 
Mosheim, who makes a general denial that miracles were 
wrought from the fourth century onward to the Reformation,says 
there is no reasonable doubt of the genuineness of the miracles 
asserted to have been wrought in the second and third centuries. 
It is fair to assume that in these conclusions Mosheim ex- 
pressed the prevailing opinion in Germany during the earlier 
part of the last century ; while the fact that Oxford conferred 
academic degrees on those who wrote against Dr. Middleton is 
conclusive evidence as to the views of English divines and of 
the English Church. The charge of atheism was preferred 
against him. Some of his bitterest antagonists accused him of 
a secret purpose to prepare the way, by his assault on 
ecclesiastical miracles, for the rejection of the miracles of the 
Bible, especially those of the Gospels and Acts. But the 
indictments of his critics and accusers were not sustained. 

The influence of Dr. Middleton’s learned work was extensive 
and permanent. Its arguments have been restated by those 
who have forgotten him, or, perchance, who never knew that 
he was the first to give them form and conclusiveness. Sub- 
sequent writers against the genuineness of the miracles re- 
ported by the Fathers have dome little beside restating his 
views and readjusting his arguments to meet new phases of 
the subject as they have been presented. And whatever be urged 
in defence of alleged miracles in our day, it is impossible 
thoroughly to discuss the subject without the examination of 
the reasons advanced for belief in the reality of the alleged 
miracles of the second and third centuries and of the medieval 
age. Dr. Middleton’s facts and arguments must be met in any 
discussion of the subject that will command respect and con- 
vince the judgment, because they pertain to general principles, 
and because the rejection of all miracles claimed to have been 
wrought between the era of the apostles and our time nullifies 
whatever argument may be adduced in support of the actual 
occurrence of miracles in our day. It does not invalidate his 
argument to say no one believing miracles to have been 
wrought since the days of the apostles, and that they are now 
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wrought, regards them as a criterion of the true Church ; but 
that nothing more is claimed than that since the termination 
of the apostolic era, and down to the present, holy men, full of 
faith and of great power with God in prayer, have wrought 
miracles. This is an evasion of the issue, but not an actual 
change in the position. The discussion relates fundamentally 
to the thing itself—that is, Have miracles been wrought since 
the apostolic era? and not either to the question whether 
miracles are a permanent criterion of the true Church, or 
whether they are to be expected as testimonials to the faith of 
some eminently holy men. Whoever reopens the discussion 
to prove miracles are now wrought thereby necessitates the 
reinvestigation of all so-called miracles since the days of the 
apostles. He inevitably raises three questions: -Have 
miracles actually occurred since the apostolic era? May we 
expect them now? Have miracles actually been wrought in our 
day? Whoever defends the affirmative of the last question 
must, to be conclusive in his argument, cover the other two; 
otherwise, in its strongest form, his argument must be partial, 
incomplete, and unsatisfactory. He must assert much that 
requires to be proven; and gratuitous assumptions must be 
made as substitutes for argument. 

Now, Protestantism never regarded miracles as a criterion 
of the true Church. No such belief is incorporated into any 
of the historic creeds of the Reformation; neither has it been 
into any creed since, except that of the Irvingites and other 
sporadic bodies of devout enthusiasts. When Dr. Middleton’s 
book appeared, it was a traditional belief among Protestants, 
but it was not asserted, so far as we are informed, by his 
opponents, that miracles were then wrought. Since his time 
even that traditional belief has disappeared. All belief in the 
occurrence of miracles has gradually waned, until it has 
become the common conviction of the great bodies of Pro- 
testantism that miracles have not been wrought by any one or 
at any time since the apostolic era, nor are they to be accepted 
now. Into the causes of this the scope of our paper does not 
necessitate inquiry. It is sufficient to have stated the fact; 
but in stating it we do not forget those persons of deep piety, 
thorough consecration, and sublime faith, who believe miracles 
have occurred since the apostolic era, and that they are wrought 
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now. George Rawlinson, in the Bampton Lecture for 1859, 
adduces the post-apostolic miracles of the early centuries as 
an evidence of “the divinity of the Christian religion.” Dr. 
Bushnell argued strongly in their defence; and Dr. A. J. 
Gordon has written ably and suggestively on the affirmative 
side of the subject. Nevertheless, the consensus of Protestant 
thought and conviction is that, “ after the great object of super- 
natural work was accomplished in the establishment of the 
Christian religion, with all its sacred truths, and its divinely 
appointed institutions during the life of Christ and his apostles, 
there appears to have been no further occasion for miracles, and 
no satisfactory evidence they actually occurred.” 

This Romanism denies. According to Moehler, the most 
inoderate, candid, and learned of all the apologists of Rome in 
the present century, she claims that “the miracles wrought by 
him (Christ) during his earthly life, for the redemption and 
sanctification of mankind, are under the guidance of his Spirit, 
continued to the end of the world.” To miracles she ascribes 
the overthrow of “heathenism in the Greek and Roman world.” 
If miracles are not now wrought, Moehler’s explanation is that 
“they had completely fulfilled their destination, and had caused 
the recognition of the authority (the Church) that was to supply 
their place.” That is, there is a cessation of miracles because the 
authority of the Church is accepted as a sufficient reason for 
believing in her dogmas. If her authority should be doubted 
by her votaries, and needed to be re-established, miracles would 
be again necessary. The belief in the permanence of miracles 
and in their recurrence to confirm the dogmatic enunciations, and 
3 a criterion of the true Church, is one of the things fundamental 
to Romanism. This Dr. J. H. Newman lucidly and with the 
greatest candour has stated in his essay on “ Ecclesiastical Mir- 
acles,” which he wrote after he became a Romanist, and as a se- 
quel to his essay on “ The Miracles of Scripture,” which he wrote 
while a Protestant. Having become a Romanist he keenly felt 
the difficulties he had to confront in accepting the Romish mir- 
acles. He was too subtle as a theologian, too exact in his logical 
processes, and too familiar with ecclesiastical history, to think of 
either evading or ignoring the question whether those miracles 
were spurious or genuine. None better than he knew that the 
claims of the Papacy, and the hold on the masses of Romanists, 
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had their strongest support in those alleged miracles. To what- 
ever objections and arguments against “ ecclesiastical miracles” 
Protestants advanced, he must reply, because he had used those 
arguments himself while a Protestant in his essay on “The 
Miracles of Scripture.” He had to answer himself, yet avoid 
self-contradiction. This logical feat he easily performed. In 
his first essay he said, “Our general experience of Providence 
leads us to suppose that miraculous powers will not be com- 
mitted to an individual who is not prepared for his office by 
secret inspiration,” and that “miracles and inspiration go to- 
gether.” Therefore, the purpose of miracles is to confirm the 
doctrine made known by revelation. Granted the inspiration of 
those by whom miracles are affirmed to have been wrought in the 
early centuries and during the medieval period, then the logical 
sequence is the genuineness and credibility of those miracles. 
When, therefore, he crossed the shadowy boundary separating 
Ritualism from Romanism, and saw that, as a self-consistent 
pervert, he must accept the miracles wrought by the Fathers 
and by the saints of the Romish Church, he had only to apply 
the fundamental principles of his first essay, that “miracles and 
inspiration go together,” to the claims of that Church, and all 
was clear. This he did. His argument is that the Church of 
Rome being infallible, and therefore the Holy Ghost being her 
guide and teacher whether in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, or in sifting the grains of wheat from the chaff of 
tradition, or in enunciating new truths, as the Immaculate Con- 
ception, miracles were to be expected, indeed were actually 
necessary as a certification of the true Church. She must have 
miracles to confirm her claims and prerogatives as Christ con- 
firmed His and the apostles demonstrated theirs. Granting the 
premises Newman assumes, his argument is sound and his con- 
clusions impregnable. If the Bible does not contain within 
itself the whole revelation God designed to communicate, 
and if additional truth was to be imparted by tradition, the 
Bulls of Popes, and the decrees of Ecumenical Councils, then 
he is right, and miracles become necessary as permanent tests 
of the true Church. But if the Bible does contain all the truth 
man needs to have revealed to him, and if its statements are 
sufficient and final, then the presumption is that, so far as 
miracles were wrought to confirm revelation, they were coter- 
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minous in their cessation with the close of the apostolic era. 
If it be true that the working of miracles under the Old Dis- 
pensation was allied historically, with the growth and completion 
of the Old Testament, then the analogical argument is strong 
that the working of miracles under the New Dispensation was 
historically allied with the completion of that revelation we 
have in the New Testament. Either we must accept this con- 
clusion, or the argument of Newman for the genuineness of 
ecclesiastical miracles, and the consequent claims and assump- 
tions of the Church of Rome, cannot be disproved. 

But here this fact presents itself: neither Christ nor the 
apostles say whether or not miracles were to cease at the 
completion of the revelation we have inthe New Testament. If 
in the New Testament we are not told explicitly miracles are 
to continue, it is not less certain we have no assurance they are 
to cease. It is always perilous to build either a belief or 
practice on the silence of Scripture, and the argument for or 
against the cessation of miracles at the close of the apostolic 
era has no “Thus saith the Lord” on which to rest. It is 
certain Christ wrought miracles. They were mostly for bene- 
ficent ends, or designed to confirm what He taught, or to 
establish something He claimed for Himself. He cited His 
“mighty works” in proof of His Messiahship, and adduced 
them as a reason why men should believe on Him. It is cer- 
tain He gave to the apostles the power to work miracles; but 
whether He also gave them authority to confer the same power 
on others is more than doubtful. It was by the direct power 
of the Holy Ghost the apostles and others in their day wrought 
miracles. If it was something the Holy Ghost only could con- 
fer on the apostles, then there is no reason to suppose the gift 
thus conferred included the prerogative of bestowing, at their 
pleasure, the gift on others. The dogma of apostolic succession, 
if it means anything, must mean they had authority to bestow 
this power ; if not, it isa figment. But the apostles and others 
beside them wrought miracles in the churches they founded. 
Neither is there a hint in the New Testament that miracles 
ceased within the apostolic period, or that the power of work- 
ing miracles was gradually withdrawn. This certainly is a 
plausible objection to arguments against post-apostolic miracles, 
but it cannot be shown to be a conclusive argument. And if 
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in this way post-apostolic miracles were proven, it would prove 
too much, at least, for the Protestant disputant. It would 
establish apostolic succession, and make that and the occurrence 
of miracles the criteria of the true Church. It would logically 
press the dictum of Newman, “miracles and inspirations go 
together” as far as he pressed it. But if inspiration ceased 
with the apostles, and if inspired truth was conserved in the 
New Testament, and if revelation ceased with its completion, 
then, if “miracles and revelation go together” miracles must 
have ceased when revelation was completed. We must either 
accept his conclusion, or, adopting the premises of Newman, 
accept this conclusion. We see not where in reason or in 
Scripture there is any safe middle-ground for a third view, 
which, while accepting post-apostolic miracles, denies their 
necessary relation to inspiration and revelation. 

But we must not confound the miraculous with the super- 
natural. They are distinct in mode of manifestation. The 
supernatural is normal and constant in the relation of God to 
the world, and especially to the Church. We devoutly accept 
the statement of Dr. Bushnell, that “the world is managed 
supernaturally in the interests of Christianity.” The Bible is 
not only a supernatural book, but the one truth in it compre- 
hending all other truths is, that all the affairs of this world are 
controlled by an intelligent will, by a personal God who presides 
over and directs all things. The Bible never represents the 
natural and the supernatural as far apart. It represents the 
natural as being always and everywhere subordinate to the 
supernatural. The being and the moral government of God 
presuppose the supernatural a constant and controlling factor 
in the direction of physical law, the progressive development 
of the race, and the enlargement of the domain of Christianity. 
It moves onward, working out the divine purpose, and having 
the entire realm of nature and mind subject to its jurisdiction. 
Therefore we seek supernatural effects through the normal 
working of natural causes, and the use of legitimate means, 
whether we pray for blessing on the toil of the husbandman, or 
for protection on a journey, or for recovery from sickness, or 
for the regeneration of a soul. The use of means is based on 
our belief in the supernatural. But the miraculous is not nor- 
mal and constant, and miracles are not aresult of pre-arranged 
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causes. They are immediate and tangible effects of the vio- 
lation of natural law by a power above and independent of 
natural law. Nature would never have divided the Red Sea, 
rolled back the waters of Jordan, caused the manna to fall in 
the wilderness, made the sun to stand still, suddenly changed 
the tempest to a calm, or raised the dead. None of these things 
could have resulted from the normal working of physical law, 
nor from the power of mind over matter, whatever its extent. 
They supersede and set aside the laws of nature. In this they 
were miracles. As such they were abnormal and exceptional. 
They were designed to subserve a purpose for which there is 
no provision in the normal and constant working of the super- 
natural through the natural. 

This we specially apply to the Bible. Inspiration is super- 
natural, and miracles are the attestations that its authors were 
inspired. It is the most human of all books, because it covers 
so much time and enters into human relations on so many 
sides. It is this as well as the most divine of all books. It 
combines in their highest relation, and for the loftiest purpose 
in the combination, the mind of man and the mind of God. 
The moral self-consciousness of man as illuminated by the 
Holy Ghost and a knowledge of the moral purposes of the 
Divine government. If, as Mr. Rogers has shown, the Bible 
could not have been without the supernatural, it is not less 
true the Bible could-not have been what it is without the 
human element, and unless the human element had entered 
into its growth, structure, and contents in just the way it did. 
There is a sense in which the Bible is a necessary result of 
the impact of the supernatural upon the mind of man, and 
under the divine superintendence of the development of man’s 
thought. What we need, therefore, is something by which 
the Bible can be identified as the Word of God. However 
self-evident its doctrinal and ethical teachings may be, reason 
demands something more than that to prove it is a revelation, 
and to confirm the inspiration of its authors. Miracles meet 
this demand. In the Bible “miracles and ‘inspiration go 
together.” Miracles occur at every period in the history of 
revelation. They are in the Old Testament and in the New. 
They occur more frequently at some periods than at others; 
but they always occur at such times and under such circum- 
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stances as if their genuineness and credibility were designed 
to demonstrate the supernatural source and character of what 
holy men affirmed they spoke by inspiration of God. If the 
inspiration of the Bible must be given up, then the super- 
natural is denied, and the supernatural must be abandoned if 
the miracles of the Bible be denied. For the place and pur- 
pose of miracles in the Bible is evidential. For this reason 
they occur throughout the progress of revelation, and they 
were wrought in various places and at different times to con- 
firm the revelation given. This being so, the inference is that 
when revelation was completed miracles ceased. Thence 
onward the truth fully revealed and miraculously confirmed 
was to abide God’s chosen instrument by which men were to 
be convicted, regenerated, saved, and made heirs of the grace 
of life. Archbishop Tillotson thought miracles must be restored 
as the condition of success when the gospel should be again 
preached to the heathen. Since his day it has been preached 
to the heathen with wondrous results, but the missionaries 
have wrought no miracles. What they have effected has been 
by the faithful presentation of the gospel, long since confirmed 
by miracles, and in reliance on the Holy Ghost to make that 
gospel triumphant. If the gospel has wrought in our day 
among the heathen such surprising results without the attend- 
ant confirmation of signs and wonders, why may we not 
believe that like results were wrought in the second and third 
centuries by the gospel without the aid of miracles? It is 
beyond contradiction that the gospel, by the Holy Ghost, has 
wrought mightily in overthrowing superstition and confound- 
ing idolatry, without miracles, in our day and before the eyes 
of all men. Surely there is strong reason in this fact for 
believing that similar results were wrought by the same means 
during the centuries immediately succeeding the apostolic 
era. 

The reliance of the apostles on the Word and on the gracious 
operations of the Holy Spirit for the success of the gospel, 
corroborates this conclusion. They addressed the understand- 
ing, they commended the truth to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. They drew from the Gospel the potent 
motives for determining the moral decision of the hearer, 
winning his affection, and gaining the assent of his judgment. 
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They assumed the gospel to be a complete answer to the 
earnest questionings of the intellect, and the perfect provision 
for the deepest desires of the heart of man. The apostles 
presented the gospel to man as if his understanding was to 
be informed, his judgment convinced, and his “ conscience 
purged from dead works to serve the living God.” This is 
apparent throughout the Acts and the Epistles. Everywhere 
they address men on the assumption that they are to be 
reasoned with, convinced, and persuaded. By this we do not 
mean they presented the gospel as if it were merely a scheme 
of salvation addressed to the intellect, and as if intellectual 
assent to its truths and facts ensured personal redemption. 
For the gospel, in the apostolic conception, was not simply a 
scheme for improving the natural character and correcting the 
conduct of men. Neither did they understand it to be a 
system of philosophy designed to solve the problems which 
press upon the intellect and heart of men, and which confound 
equally the wise and the unwise of this world. On the con- 
trary, the gospel they preached, they affirmed was vitalised 
by its indissoluble connection with the Holy Ghost. It was, 
therefore, an immutable and invincible gospel. It was the 
gospel both of spirit and of life. It was made effective only 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. They depended not on the 
truth alone, but on the Holy Ghost working through the 
truth. The effects thus-wrought are never represented to us 
as natural, but always as supernatural. Regeneration is 
wrought by the Spirit through the Word. The atonement 
justifies and saves, but it does neither for any man until the 
Holy Spirit has made him a “new creature in Christ Jesus,” 
and has “enlightened the eyes of his understanding.” They 
conceive the gospel to be inseparable from the abiding presence 
of the Holy Ghost. 

In this statement it is not forgotten the apostles wrought 
miracles, and that miracles were wrought in their behalf, as in 
the deliverance of Peter from prison, the release of Paul and 
Silas from the jail at Philippi, and the preservation of Paul 
from the venom of the viper that fastened itself on his hand. 
That the miracles they wrought, and that were wrought on 
their behalf, did convince some, and thus prepare the way for 
the successful preaching of the gospel, we have no doubt. But 
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that they relied on miracles as a means to this end is an 
assumption unsupported by proof. The famine in the Karen 
country, which our missionaries did so much to relieve, doubtless 
predisposed that people to accept the gospel. But no one would 
say that therefore famines, in which the famine-stricken are 
relieved by Christian missionaries, are necessary to convince 
and persuade the heathen to accept the gospel. We do not 
mean to reason from the Karen famine backwards to the 
miracles wrought by the apostles, but it is a suggestive illustra- 
tion; and the two things are not without analogy in their 
relation to the gospel. The permanent and effective thing in 
both is the truth. Then as now it was the one thing relied 
upon. As well think of our Karen missionaries waiting for 
another famine, to secure the further success of the gospel, as 
of the apostles depending on miracles to convince and save 
men. In some instances they work no miracles where it 
would seem to human judgment they were most necessary to 
convince men the gospel was from God. As at Athens, Paul 
wrought no miracles, but preached unto them “Jesus and the 
resurrection.” If there ever was necessity for a miracle to 
convince an audience, it was that audience to which Paul 
preached on Mars Hill; but he wrought none. He relied on’ 
the truth applied by the Holy Ghost. Did Paul make a mis- 
take by not working a miracle at Athens? Did the apostles 
make a mistake, and was their ministry less effective, because 
they wrought comparatively so few miracles? Or did they 
not regard themselves as commissioned to turn the world to 
Christ by the preaching of the gospel, and not by signs and 
wonders? We think the Acts and Epistles make it evident 
they did. It was their purpose not to attract the attention of 
men by the miracles they wrought, but to set forth the living, 
personal, reigning Christ, as Himself the greatest miracle, 
because of His matchless character, and because He was 
“declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” This is 
the fact, and it supports the conclusion that the apostles 
regarded miracles as abnormal and provisional, and that they 
regarded the preaching of the Gospel, “in the demonstration 


of the Spirit, and with power,” as the normal and permanent 
means of success. 
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For if they regarded miracles as necessary to attest the 
truth of the gospel throughout the present dispensation, we 
ought to find some conclusive evidence of it in the Epistles. 
But the most we find there is that miracles were wrought. 
The silence of the Epistles as to their continuance, creates the 
presumption they were not designed to be permanent, and the 
elaborate discussions found in the Epistles of the self-evi- 
dencing nature of the gospel to the intellect and heart of every 
man to whom it has come “in power, and in much assurance, 
and in the Holy Ghost,” give additional confirmation to the 
assumption. The gospel of the Epistles is the gospel of Christ’s 
incarnation, death, resurrection, and ascension. They assume 
Christ established all He claimed by the signs and wonders 
He did in the presence of all the people. The Epistles do not 
frighten men by prodigies, nor cause them to marvel by 
wonders wrought in their presence. They make the gospel 
its own witness to all who receive it. The conviction of its 
truth is personal, and is inwrought by the Holy Ghost. The 
gospel attests itself by the renewed character it creates and 
develops in the believer. If miracles—even remotely—were 
essential to this result, there would be frequent references to 
them, but they are never alluded to in such relations. Paul 
twice refers to miracles wrought by himself, but in each case 
to prove himself an apostle, and that his apostolic credentials 
were from Christ. In Hebrews there is but one reference to 
miracles, and then they are cited to prove the Messiahship 
of Jesus, and the divine authority of the apostolic ministry. 
In Galatians the power of working miracles is, as elsewhere, 
attributed to the Holy Ghost. But this reference only asserts 
that miracles were wrought in the churches of Galatia. 

The most that can be fairly claimed in these four refer- 
ences is that miracles were wrought in the churches during 
the apostolic period. They do not prove their perpetuity, 
nor hint of any connection between miracles and regeneration, 
or between miracles and the confirmation of believers in the 
faith. There is nothing in these allusions indicating that 
the apostles thought miracles a criterion of the true Church, 
or a testimonial to eminent piety and strong faith. 

There is, however, a discussion of miracles in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, demanding special examination ; 
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for, if that discussion was occasioned by abuses existing in 
the Corinthian Church, there is no reason why it may not 
be applied both to the general subject of miracles in apo- 
stolic times and to the recurrence of miracles during the 
subsequent centuries. Beyond all other apostolic churches 
the church at Corinth was rich in all utterance and in all 
knowledge. But their gifts were more than their graces. 
This occasioned pride, strife, discord, and strong partisan 
feeling, while the graces were neglected, and possibly were 
despised by some among them, in comparison with their 
gifts. - It is with the knowledge of these facts and tendencies 
Paul introduces the subject of miracles. His object is three- 
fold: to admonish the Corinthians not to magnify those ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost; to rebuke the pride of 
the persons possessing them; and to commend to the Church, 
as far better and more preferable than those gifts, the 
permanent graces of the Spirit as incorporated in Christian 
character and conduct. But he says nothing of the per- 
manency of miraculous gifts. This omission is noteworthy. 
He rebukes them for the perversion and abuse of the Lord’s 
Supper, but is careful to make it clear that it is to be per- 
manent. When he condemns their pride because of extra- 
ordinary gifts, there is not a word implying that such gifts 
were to be a permanent heritage of the Church. The things 
he exhorts them to seek are permanent ; and, as if to enforce 
his exhortation, he reminds them that prophecies are to fail, 
tongues to cease, knowledge to vanish away. Such to us seems 
a just view of the discussion of miracles in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians. Our limits forbid a more extended ex- 
amination, but we think the most critical investigation would 
confirm the view we have briefly stated. If with Meyer and 
others, we refer the terms prophecies, tongues, and knowledge, 
in the thirteenth chapter, to miraculous gifts, then the 
declaration is that they are to fail, cease, and vanish away. 
If so, this certainly assumes the withdrawal of the miraculous 
power ; and, therefore, the cessation of miracles. But more 
than this : it assumes the permanent continuance of the work 
of the Holy Spirit by the Word in the regeneration of sinners 
and the perfecting of the saints. This view harmonises more 
nearly than any other with the obvious purpose of the apostle 
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in the discussion, as it certainly does, with the scope of the 
New Testament teachings in reference to the whole subject. 
This brings us to another reason for not believing in post- 
apostolic miracles, which is the conceded absence of an 
adequate test. In the Bible there are false and true miracles. 
By their enchantments the magicians of Egypt apparently 
duplicated some of the miracles wrought by Moses. If Christ 
cast out demons the Jews pretended to cast them out. If the 
apostles confirmed their teachings by the wonders they did, 
both Jew and Pagan necromancers and exorcists pretended to 
perform wonders equally great. But the miracles of the Bible, 
whether of Jehovah in the Old Testament or of Christ in the 
New, whether of the prophets in the former or of the apostles 
in the latter, all have certain distinctly marked characteristics. 
Similar characteristics, Newman admits, are not all found in 
the post-apostolic miracles, and none of those characteristics, 
he says, are so distinctly marked. That there might be as 
credible attestation of a miracle now as in Bible times is, of 
course, admitted ; but the crucial question is, Has there been ? 
Such an infallible discriminating test ought to have been 
provided, for both Christ and the apostles admonish us to 
beware of false miracles and of the impostors who pretend to 
work them. Christ said: “False Christs and false prophets 
shall arise, and shall show signs and wonders, to seduce, if it 
were possible, even the elect.” The apostles discerned the 
coming of this “mystery of iniquity,” which Paul declares to 
be “after the working of Satan with all deceivableness and 
unrighteousness in them that perish.” Of the “ beast having 
two horns, but speaking like a dragon,” John says that “he 
doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire to come down 
from heaven on the earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth 
them that dwell on the earth by means of those miracles which 
he had power to do in the sight of the first beast.” Of the 
“three unclean spirits like frogs” he says, “They are the 
spirits of devils working miracles.” It is therefore evident 
that the New Testament anticipated the working of false 
miracles during the post-apostolic era of the Church, and that 
the purity of doctrine and the moral power of the churches 
would be jeopardised by them. But nowhere does it intimate 
that the false were to be counteracted and exposed by the true. 
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Instead, and as if this were not to be the method of their 
refutation, we are repeatedly and always most earnestly urged 
to meet and overcome these and all possible phases of delusion 
and error by clinging steadfastly to the truth taught by 
Christ, and by the apostles expounded to the churches. 

We therefore submit that, on the supposition miracles were 
to be wrought subsequent to the apostolic era, an infallible 
discriminating test was imperatively necessary. Inspired men 
discriminated between the true and the false during the 
period covered by both the Old and the New Testaments, but 
since the close of the New Testament we have had no men 
inspired as the writers of the Bible were inspired ; and, aside 
from men thus inspired, the Scriptures make no provision for 
sifting the spurious miracles from the genuine. Who, then, 
are the persons, and what is the test by which to distinguish 
the true from the false? Unless it can be shown God has 
given us such men and such a test, we see no other conclusion 
possible than the rejection of all post-apostolic miracles. 
This, from the first, Romanism clearly saw, and has settled, 
therefore, by her theologians, councils, and traditions the 
questions, Which are true and which are false? Rome has a 
test, but Protestantism has none. Protestants are logically 
compelled to reject the test of Romanism, but beside that 
what test can they have? Rome says that all miracles, to be 
genuine and credible, must be wrought by those who are 
faithful to the Church, loyal to her dogmatic decisions, and 
obedient to her vicegerent authority. She has repudiated all 
the alleged miracles of heretics and schismatics as works of 
the devil, wrought to deceive and lead astray. Hence Newman 
carefully avoids the examination of all alleged miracles within 
the domain of Protestantism, and he is self-consistent. Admit 
miracles belong to the post-apostolic history of the Church ; 
claim that they are now wrought; assert they are needed to 
confirm the truth of the gospel, or to attest pre-eminent 
holiness and faith, and we think a concession is made to 
Romanism which nullifies very largely the Protestant con- 
ception of the place and authority of the Bible, the mission 
and prerogatives of the visible Church, and the office and 
operations of the Holy Spirit in this dispensation. 

In this dispensation the Word of God, which is the sword 
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of the Spirit, is the one weapon on which we are to rely 
whether we are called to act on the defensive or the aggressive. 
It was not only in reference to His, but to succeeding ages as 
well, that Christ said: “ An evil and an adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign.” And there is evidence that as the Word 
of God lost its supremacy and power in the earlier centuries, 
the marvellous came into prominence ; corruptions, both of 
Christian life and doctrine, began to appear. Nor can we see 
how it could have been otherwise then, nor why it should not 
be so now. There has always been something of credulity in 
connection with belief in the actual occurrence of post- 
apostolic miracles. There is a reason for this in the attendant 
circumstances under which they have occurred. They have 
not been attested as those of the Bible were. Men saw Bible 
miracles with the open vision of intelligent personal obser- 
vation. The miracles of Christ, for example, were mostly as 
self-evident to those who rejected as to those who believed on 
Him. But not so with post-apostolic miracles. They all 
lack just this, which is the one characteristic of Bible miracles, 
which more than any other produces the strong conviction in 
the mind of the reader that they are of God. This thought 
might be fully elaborated and shown to be a weighty argument, 
but our limits forbid. We are aware of the difficulties of the 
subject discussed, and we have endeavoured to build our 
argument on the Bible itself. When we speculate we do not 
instruct. We inflate, but do not edify. When we rely on the 
Word we are safe. W. H. H. MARSH. 
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Art. XI._—Current Literature. 


(THERE are comparatively few English monographs of the 
Epistles of St. Peter; at any rate, there is ample room for 
Dr. Johnstone’s careful and painstaking volume (1). The 
Revised Text has been arrived at by a judicious balancing of 
authorities and evidence. When necessary, it is supported 
by critical notes. These do not present the entire case, but 
simply its more important features. In a few instances in 
which exegetical considerations exercise a preponderating 
influence, the discussion is reserved for the body of the Com- 
mentary. We are inclined to think that an abstract of all the 
evidence, and a clear summary of the grounds of preference 
with regard to various readings, would have been an advant- 
age in a work plainly designed for professional students. 
The Introduction decides that the First Epistle was written 
from the literal Babylon, chiefly because of the inadequacy of 
the reasons usually alleged for departing from “the prima 
. facie view.” Despite the strong authority of one of the most | 
recent and capable investigators, Dr. Salmon, this judgment 
seems to have reason on its side. As Dr. Johnstone argues, 
if St. Peter had desired to conceal his letter’s place of origin, 
the natural course would have been to omit the name of the 
city from the salutation. In its aims and method the Com- 
mentary reminds us of Professor Eadie, particularly in its 
combination of the grammatical and the expository, and its sub- 
ordination of the first to the second. The Commentary, that 
is to say, endeavours to ascertain the apostle’s whole meaning, 
and examines the grammar not for its own sake, but as 
essential to the understanding of the text. Dr. Johnstone is 
especially anxious to follow St. Peter’s line of thought, to trace 
the connection of verse with verse, and to interpret each 
passage in the light of the whole letter. He spares neither 
time nor labour, and allows nothing to escape his notice. 


(1) The First Epistle of Peter; Revised Text, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Robert Johnstone, LL.B., D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : T. and T, Clark, 1888. 
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Indeed, he is not altogether out of danger of carrying his 
thoroughness and minuteness into prolixity. Necessarily much 
space is devoted to the section iii. 18 to iv. 6. Ultimately, the 
rigidly Protestant interpretation is adopted—that the preach- 
ing occurred while those preached to were yet living upon 
earth. He shows that this interpretation accords fairly with 
the general tone of this perplexing passage. He defends the 
apparently violent or awkward constructions necessitated 
ingeniously, and not altogether unsuccessfully. He presses the 
unlikelihood that so startling a doctrine as our Lord’s preaching 
in Hades would be introduced, as it were, parenthetically. 
And he perceives keenly the difficulties and shortcomings of 
explanations antagonistic to his own. He gives the fullest 
and most forcible exposition of the theory that limits the 
preaching of the Gospel to this life that we are acquainted 
with. Scarcely any one doubts that his exegesis is possible. 
But whether it ought to be preferred to others is quite another 
matter. No interpretation of these Petrine statements has 
ever been suggested against which weighty objections do not 
lie. To us it seems that the preponderance of probability 
that the disobedience preceded the preaching, and that the 
spirits were in prison at the moment they heard it, has not 
been overcome: and the limitation of “the dead” to recent 
Christian martyrs looks uncommonly like explaining away the 
Scriptures rather than explaining them. We recognise in 
this book a piece of sound and useful work, honourable to 
the professorial chair from which it springs. 


Any attempt to illustrate or to unfold the principles of 
Christianity must have its uses, provided that it is conducted 
with ability, candour, and reverence, and that it starts with 
sufficient knowledge of its subject. On these grounds no very 
serious fault can be found with Mr. Stuart (2), though we differ 
from him in toto as to his conclusions, and scarcely less as 
to the methods he adopts. He aims at “ eliminating the theory 
or doctrine of imputation in its various implications from 
Christian theology.” He has expended immense labour in the 


(2) Principles of Christianity : being an Essay towards a more correct Ap- 
prehension of Christian Doctrine, mainly Soteriological. By James Stuart, 
M.A. London: Williams and Norgate, 1888. 
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production of a bulky and elaborate volume, for exhaustive- 
ness and minute attention to detail worthy of German erudi- 
tion and painstaking. The book, indeed, has throughout a 
strong family likeness to the essays of German semi-rationalism. 
It evinces their undoubting self-reliance, their uncompromising 
logic, their arbitrary and positive exegesis, their indisposition 
to recognise spiritual perceptions, or to allow interpretative 
force to religious instincts, their incurable propensity to make 
their own sense of the fitness of things the measure of Divine 
revelation, and to lose the spirit in a bald adherence to the 
letter. On the other hand, it evinces also their indomitable 
perseverance, their learning, their easy mastery of their critical 
apparatus. 

Mr. Stuart rightly considers it his first duty to ascertain 
the meaning of the doctrine of Imputation. He does not, how- 
ever, appeal to recognised theologians of various sections of the 
Church, as one would have expected him to do; he goes to a 
single text of Scripture to ascertain the significance of the 
word. This interrogation of Scripture would be fair enough if 
his object were to expound the Biblical doctrine, though, in that 
case, he ought to take a much wider induction. But since he. 
avowedly assails Christian theology, he ought, in all justice, 
to commence with it. The text chosen is Philemon 18, 19, 
“ But if he hath wronged thee at all, or owe thee aught, impute 
this to me; I, Paul, write with mine own hand, I will repay 
it.” All other uses of the term, he assumes rather than con- 
tends, must conform to this “typical example.” This granted, 
the rest follows. The imputation of sin to the Lamb of God 
and of Christ’s righteousness to the believer becomes a tan- 
gible transaction, whereby an actual something, a veritable debt 
or payment, is transferred. Nothing is easier than to demon- 
strate the utter impossibility of any such bargaining, of treat- 
ing guilt or merit as commodities of commerce. ll this 
forgets that the theory of imputation is intended as little more 
than a mental representation, correspondent to certain facts 
altogether above human knowledge or conception. Except 
that it is the symbol of a marvellous mystery, we might 
almost call it a working hypothesis. At least, no one except 
Mr. Stuart imagines that any substantial transference took 
place. An enormous amount of reasoning and formal logic 
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is vitiated by this primary postulate. Another of Mr. Stuart’s 
principles is that the New Testament can give no authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Old, that the later revelation can 
throw no light upon the earlier, that the utterances of the 
prophets, ¢.g. the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, can mean no 
more than the people who first heard them ought to have been 
able fully to understand. It would take too long to argue the 
question here, but obviously this principle or set of principles 
cannot be accepted by us. Much space and strength are 
spent upon the Epistle to the Hebrews in the endeavour to 
prove that its author was mistaken in his views of the Mosaic 
sacrifices and ceremonial. Criticisms on the quotations of the 
Old Testament by the New are proffered which, though inde- 
pendently arrived at, bear a marked resemblance to those of 
Kuenen. Able as this book is, and gladly as we welcome any 
help to the elucidation of soteriological doctrine, we cannot 
think that Mr. Stuart has contributed much to its elucidation, 
except as he has indicated weak points in evangelical theology, 
and emphasised problems that require to be solved. 


The latest volume of Men of the Bible (3) is a decided gain 
to the series. Its pages run over with information and sug- 
gestion. Canon Driver has put into it the results of long, 
careful, learned study, which usually are published for the 
benefit of professional students only. Yet the ordinary reader 
will find no difficulty in understanding and appreciating it. For 
the junior student it is an invaluable compendium, and the 
trained scholar might consult it with advantage. Canon 
Driver's standpoint may be described as combining the accept- 
ance of the conclusions of a moderate and reasonable “ his- 
turic criticism” with clear recognition of the supernatural, 
predictive, and Messianic elements in the prophecies. How 
far he accepts the first may be seen from his division of his 
book into two nearly equal parts—“ Isaiah and his own Age,” 
“Prophecies unrelated to Isaiah’s Age.” In the second class 
he places not merely chapters xl. to Ixvi., but chapters xxiv. to 
XXVii., xiii. 1 to xiv. 23, and xxxiv. xxxv. On the other hand, 


(3) Isaiah: His Life and Times. By Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christchurch, Oxford. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 
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he holds that the prophecies of Sennacherib, the destruction of 
Edom, Babylon, etc., were delivered before the events, and the 
Servant of Jehovah distinctly preadumbrates the Christ. He 
sees, too, in the Christian Church and the Kingdom of God the 
ultimate fulfilment of predictions couched in the form of pro- 
mises of the triumph of Israel over her foes. A painstaking 
chapter on the “authorship of chapters xl-lxvi.” summarises 
the evidence for a deutero-Isaiah lucidly and briefly, and with- 
out direct citation of the Hebrew. If we admit the basal prin- 
ciple that a prophet’s utterances must spring immediately from 
the circumstances and be addressed to the requirements of his 
own time, it is scarcely possible to resist the inference that a 
large proportion of the prophecies attributed to Isaiah are of a 
later date. Canon Driver partly assumes and partly argues for 
the truth of this principle. Necessarily, opinions will differ as 
to the weight to be attached to alleged differences and similar- 
ities of language and style. Some may think that this book 
accentuates the former too strongly, and estimates the latter 
too lightly. But no one can doubt its candour, scholarship, 
carefulness, and reverence, or its admirable suitability to its 
purpose. It is a genuine help to the understanding of Isaiah, 
popular in the best sense of the word, and nevertheless mani- 
festing trained and minute scholarship in every paragraph. 
Readers will do well to refer frequently to the “ Chronological 
Table” which follows the “ Contents.” 


Mr. Marcus Rainsford has issued another small volume of 
expository discourses (4). The texts are all taken from the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. They evince lov- 
ing and earnest study of the spirit as well as the letter of Holy 
Writ. True in expression, clear in theology, possessing the 
mysterious but unmistakable quality of “ unction,” they abound 
in suggestiveness tothe preacher, and in edification for all readers. 
Their subject might lead to controversial writing and inquiries 
concerning “ fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute”; but Mr. 
Rainsford avoids everything that does not minister to direct 
personal profit. Obviously he is a Calvinist of a firm but a 
very moderate type. But he is too intent upon unfolding the 


(4) The Mystery of His Will. By Marcus Rainsford, B.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 
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spiritual teaching of the Scriptures, and applying it to the heart 
and conscience of the Christian, to utter a syllable which could 
offend earnest readers, and teachers of any theological school. 
The discourses are excellent in both matter and manner. 


To Dr. Pressensé’s great work on Jesus Christ and Early 
Christianity, the author has prefixed a sort of double Intro- 
tion. His Study of Origins discusses the preliminary problems 
which belong to metaphysics and morality. The present 
volume (5) deals with the preparation for Christ of that part 
of the world that was destitute of written revelation. His 
object is to show that God has never left Himself without a 
witness, and that the corruption and incompetence of the 
ancient religions rendered Christianity absolutely necessary. It 
therefore surveys the most important non-Israelitish religions 
and philosophies, tracing their evolution from the simplest 
conceptions, gauging their comparative values, exhibiting their 
fundamental principles, and indicating their practical tenden- 
cies. The work is divided into five books: “The Ancient 
East,” “The Religious Development of the Oriental Aryans,” 
“The Religions of India,” “Hellenic Paganism,” “ Greco- 
Roman Paganism and its Decline.” The field is wide ; but we 
notice one or two omissions. The first is rather remarkable. 
Whether you measure by the number of its adherents, its 
intrinsic worth, or its interest and influence as a form of 
thought, Confucianism deserves a place in the discussion. 
Considering, too, that M. de Pressensé writes for European 
readers, one wonders that no reference is made to Druidism 
and the ancient religions of Britain and the Continent ; this, 
however, is not of any great importance. Of necessity, the 
work is chiefly a compilation. It manifests an enviable apti- 
tude of intelligent and intelligible condensation, so as to omit 
no point of importance, and to include nothing that would be 
better spared. The book may fairly be called erudite, though 
it is simple in its expressions and its arrangement. The in- 
formation it contains has not hitherto been brought together 
in a single volume, and put into convenient shape. Experts, 
we believe, have discovered a few comparatively trivial errors 


(5) The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. 
Translated by Annie H. Holmden. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 
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on points of detail, and the rapid progress of Assyriology has 
left behind inevitably a volume originally published only last 
year. But on the whole the book is accurate in its statements, 
and trustworthy in the deductions it draws from these. The 
book is really serviceable, both as a storehouse of knowledge 
and for its general argument. The translation is all that could 
be wished. 


Every one will regret that the sale of Dr. Cox’s Expositions 
has not proved sufficiently remunerative to encourage him to 
extend the series. The concluding volume (6) has therefore 
just been published. Its author calls it the biographical 
volume, as the major portion of its contents refer to Scripture 
characters, Demetrius, Diotrephes, etc. Dr. Cox has an 
enviable power of applying these studies to the needs of the 
present time, and of interesting us in both the men themselves 
and the lessons of their lives. His expositions are always 
suggestive, the outcome of scholarly searching of Holy Writ— 
a rare faculty for the expansion of subtle hints of words and 
phrases, and poetic imaginativeness. A wide range of reading in 
general literature and a cultivated taste enable him to enliven 
and ornament his pages with apt quotations, especially from 
the poets, and felicitous allusions. The gracefulness and music 
of his style charm the ear as much as the thought stimulates 
the mind. We notice, too, with pleasure, that this volume 
contains little or nothing of that arbitrary dealing with the 
Bible which sometimes renders Dr. Cox’s writings rather dis- 
tasteful to those to whom evangelical doctrine is dear. Of 
course the book is not free from Universalism, but it is ob- 
truded only in The Gospel of Retribution, which confuses 
heaven and hell in a most perplexing fashion. We sincerely 
hope that the sale of this volume will recoup its author for the: 
toil and skill put into it. 


Two commentaries on the Gospel according to St. John 
have reached us. They are strikingly alike in some respects. 
Both are written upon the English text, though with constant 
reference to the original. Both contain a considerable quan- 


(6) Expositions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Vol. iv. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 
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tity of homiletic matter, and both address themselves pri- 
marily to preachers. The second and concluding volume of 
the Pulpit Commentary on St. John (7) fully maintains the 
high character of the previous volumes. Dr. Reynolds has 
given to his author independent study. While there is not a 
trace of undue effort at originality, the exposition is fresh and 
vigorous. As he has not written the Homiletics, he allows 
himself a freer theological treatment of specially important 
or specially suggestive texts than he could otherwise have 
done. And this is a distinct gain, as the notes on Christ’s 
high-priestly prayer, for example, show. Dr. Reynolds has 
kept the specific idea of a pulpit commentary rather less pro- 
minently before him than some of his coadjutors. But the 
intrinsic worth of his more critical and scholarly notes brings 
more than compensating advantage. Professor Croskery’s 
Homiletics furnish serviceable material for expository dis- 
courses. It is a great benefit in a commentary of this kind 
that whole passages, clearly defined sections, are dealt with as 
well as separate texts. The Homilies by various authors 
quite deserve their place. None are poor; several are not 
only good examples of ways of treatment but real helps to the 
understanding of the texts. Dr. Whitelaw’s commentary (8) 
is not so rich as that of Dr. Reynolds’ in independent think- 
ing, but it is a model of condensation and judicious selection. 
It impresses us as the fruit of well-digested reading and of 
wise discrimination in the choice and rejection of material. 
On some disputed and difficult points a remarkable agreement 
appears between the two commentaries. Dr. Whitelaw tabu- 
lates the most important and useful differences of exegesis, 
hitting the exact medium between unnecessary detail and in- 
comprehensible brevity. His homiletics excel in fulness and 
aptness of allusion to parallel passages, thoughts, and inci- 
dents. If only because it is much shorter, his Introduction 
cannot compare with the learned and elaborate Introduction in 


(7) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
M.A., D.D., and by the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. The Gospel of St. 
John: Introduction and Exposition, by Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. Homi- 
letics, by Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D. Homilies, by various authors, Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1888. 

(8) The Gospel of St. John: an Exposition, Exegetical and Homiletical. 
By Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A., D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose and 
Sons, 1888. 
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the Pulpit Commentary (see this Review for April, p. 388), 
but it is a careful summary of the evidence. The title-page 
designates the book as “for the use of clergymen, students, and 
teachers.” It is admirably adapted to its design. Both these 
commentaries can find room for themselves, notwithstanding 
the excellent and comprehensive works on the Fourth Gospel 
by Westcott, Moulton and Milligan, Godet, Luthardt and 
Meyer. 


Each volume of the Ezxpositor’s Bible has its excellencies, 
but the various writers differ very widely in their style of 
treatment and in the idea which they have formed of the kind 
of exposition required. Professor Blaikie (9) gives full, almost 
diffuse, dissertations upon the two Books of Samuel, many of 
which, we should suppose, have already done duty in the 
pulpit. At any rate, the chapters would make admirable 
sermons, the whole work being decidedly more homiletic than 
expository. The homilies, however, are of a high class, and 
will be of immense service to preachers who depend upon the 
labours of others rather than upon material of their own 
gathering. To Sabbath-school teachers and for home reading 
Dr. Blaikie’s volumes are alike well adapted. Every incident 
has its appropriate lessons pointed out and enforced, the appli- 
cation of the ancient story to modern circumstances being very 
clearly shown. 


Principal Edwards has set before him an altogether differ- 
ent ideal from that of any previous contributor to this very 
useful series (10). His Preface indicates this. “The sole aim 
of the writer has been to trace the unity of thought in one of 
the greatest and most difficult books of the New Testament.” 
To this design he is scrupulously faithful, and it is carried out 
with remarkable clearness and conciseness. It indeed is hard 
to find a, superfluous word in the whole volume. The result 
is that the letterpress is only about two-thirds of that in 
other volumes, though any intelligent reader can see the 

(9) The First Book of Samuel. By the Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, 


D.D., LL.D. The Second Book of Samuel (the same). London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


(10) The Epistle to the Hebrews, By Thomas Charles Edwards, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
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immense amount of hard and honest work which has been 
put into it. Perhaps Dr. Edwards has erred on the side of 
brevity. We believe the book would have won not only 
wider acceptance but larger usefulness had the writer given 
fuller treatment to the Epistle in detail. 


There is always a demand for works suitable for private 
devotional reading, and the supply is by no means meagre. 
Prebendary Moore’s new series of Meditations (11) is almost 
an ideal book of this kind. Its chapters are very short, very 
simple, and very devout. Its whole tone is restful and com- 
forting, and the work is therefore, as the Preface suggests, 
exactly suitable “to the requirements of invalids.” 


Amongst helps to the understanding of the Bible, and teach- 
ing its history and doctrine, The Biblical Illustrator (12) holds 
a useful place. To say that it fulfils in a workmanlike fashion 
the promise of its title-page is no light praise. But it is, as 
it says itself, a happy selection of “ anecdotes, similes, emblems, 
expository, scientific, geographical, historical, and homiletic, 
gathered from a wide range of home and foreign literature, on 
the verses of the Bible.” The present volume contains upwards 
of 750 pages of closely-printed matter. When we remember 
that St. Mark counts only sixteen chapters, we can imagine 
how thoroughly every line has been annotated. None of this 
vast quantity of notes and illustrations is irrelevant. It 
mingles judiciously extracts from older and more recent 
writers. Teachers as well as preachers will find it really 
serviceable. 


Mr. Salmond has produced a pleasant and valuable book 
of reminiscences of two great American theologians (13), 
father and son, Charles and A. A. Hodge. The gossiping and 
yet sensible notabilia concerning these two luminaries are 
simply delightful. The book, too, serves a higher purpose. 


(11) Thoughts for Church Seasons. By Daniel Moore, M.A. London: 
ames Nisbet and Co. 

(12) The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. St. 
Mark. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 

(13) Princetoniana : Charles and A. A. ” Hodge. With Class and Table Ta'k 
of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish Princetonian (Rev. C. A. Salmoni, 
M.A.). Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 1888. 
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It aids us to appreciate the manner and more spiritual side of 
Calvinism, and to see the actual working of one of the most 
influential theological schools of the day. The Brevia Theo- 
logica of the younger Hodge remind us of Luther's Table-talk, 
in their force and sprightliness, their crispness and terseness, 
and also in their occasional burly extravagance. The volume 
has two capital portraits, one of President M‘Cosh, the other 
of A. A. Hodge. We subjoin a single extract from the second 
half of the book, which consists of sayings of the junior 


Professor. 
“Truth Many-sided. 

“Men often start with wrong or imperfect premises, and go right on, 
like a horse with blinders, not perceiving what lies on either hand. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that logic goes only in a straight line. Truth 
is many-sided, and it radiates from above and beneath, from north, 
south, east, and west. It is not a line, but to be compared rather to a 
surface in a sense, in which it is well to be ‘broad church’ and ‘ catholic.’ ” 


Upon the Autobiography of Solomon Maimon (14) we refer 
our readers to an article in this number of the Review. We 
need add here only a fresh expression of our pleasure that the 
book has been re-discovered, translated, and published. 


Another effort to provide pulpit material for the preacher 
lies before us. The Sermon Bible (15) attempts “to give the 
essence of the best homiletic literature of this generation.” 
The first volume contains a number of outlines selected with 
care and judgment from a wide range that includes periodicals 
as well as volumes, and a very large number of references to 
sermons on the texts treated of. The compilation will save 
some preachers a great deal of trouble, and will be very useful 
to others as a sort of catalogue raisonné. The book is strongly 
bound. 


“The Tercentenary and Bicentenary anniversary of national 
mercies” cause Mr. Lamb (16) to take up his parable against 


(14) Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the German, 
with Additions and Notes, by J, Clark Murray, LL.D., F.R.S. Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley and London, 1888. 

(15) The Sermon Bible, Genesis to II. Samuel. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1888. 

(16) The Voice of the Year, By Andrew Simon Lamb.” London: James 
Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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Popery. Assuredly the warning is needed. Mr. Lamb thinks 
that England has carried toleration to an injurious and even 
Antichristian extent. He does not actually advocate the 
repeal of privileges gitanted legislatively to Roman Catholics, 
though he regrets that: they were given. He desires a public 
sentiment that shall insist upon treating Romanism as danger- 
ous to the general weal. If we are not prepared to accept all 


his conclusions, we believe that his main contention is only 
too well founded. 


Mr. Tulléch has followed his Lives of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort by a Life of the late Emperor of Germany 
(17). No better help to teaching boys and girls the history 
of their own times can be desired than such biographies, inter- 
esting enough for older children to read them eagerly. . Mr. 
Tulloch tells his story in a lively manner. He never forgets 
that he is writing for boys and girls, but “children of a larger 
growth” might read his pages without any feeling of con- 
descension. As befits an imperial biography, the book is 
printed and bound elegantly. Of course it takes the German 
side in all disputed questions—such as the responsibility for 
the war with France,—but it is always fair and courteous. 


The second edition of Dr. Gregory’s Fernley Lecture has been 
accessible hitherto only in the handsome and expensive volumes 
whicli hold the entire collection of Fernley Lectures, so far as they 
have been delivered. It is now issued as a separate book (18). 
It differs from the first edition very slightly—only in a few 
corrections, erasures, and additions. This lecture possesses 
high intrinsic worth as a study of the Scriptural idea of the 
Church, scholarly, faithful, keen-sighted, lit up by gleams of 
fancy and poetic illustration. On both sides of the Atlantic it 
is recognised as almost an authoritative setting-forth of the 
Methodist doctrine of the Church. This alone suffices to give 
it an important place in theological literature. As might be 

(17) The Story of the Life of the Emperor William of Germany, told for 


Boys and Girls all over the World. By the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, B.D. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 

(18) The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, Being the Fernley 
Lecture of 1873, with Notes and Supplementary Esscys, on the History of 
Christian Fellowship and the Origin of the ** High Church” and “ Broad 
Church” Theories. By the Rev. Benjamin Gregory, D.D. Second Edition. 
London: T. Warner, 1885-88. 
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expected, it dwells at length and with earnestness upon the 
claims and significance of Christian fellowship, and defends 
the legitimacy and advocates the expediency of the Connexional 
principle. The first of the two supplementary essays, on the 
History of Christian Fellowship, furnishes much interesting 
information. The second, on the origin of the “High Church” 
and “ Broad Church” theories, is unique of its kind. It makes 
out a tolerably good case, whatever may be said on the other 
side of the question. Its perfectly courteous polemic has a 
Rupert-like dash and an occasional tendency to humour that 
give piquancy to the reading. The volume retains the form of 
a single lecture ; and therefore it is not divided into chapters, 
but clearly marked sections enable the reader to follow the 
arguraent without difficulty. 


After long but unavoidable delay, the second volume of Dr. 
Begg’s Memoirs has seen the light (19). Dr. Smith has dis- 
charged his task with good taste and ability. The book is 
indispensable to the understanding of theScottish Church history 
of the last half-century, and it touches the general religious 
and philanthropic history of Great Britain at innumerable 
points. Naturally we see far more of the public than the’ 
private life of Dr. Begg, but enough of the latter appears for 
us to perceive that he was a lovable and earnest Christian. 
He was most widely known for his polemical vigour and 
capacity, his fearlessness and zeal in debate, his resolute and 
pertinacious warfare against everything that he deemed wrong 
or untruthful. But he was as earnest a philanthropist as 
polemic, as eager to spread truth and righteousness as to com- 
bat error and defection. A glance at the “Contents” shows in 
how many public questions he took a leading part. The com- 
pleted work makes a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
ecclesiastical biography. 


The second volume of Delitzsch on the Psalms contains 
Psalms xxxvi.-lxxxix. (20). We have already expressed our 


(19) Memoirs of James Begg, D.D. By Thomas Smith, D.D. Edinburgh : 
James Gemmell, 1888. 

(20) Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D., 
Doctor and Professor of Theology in the University of Leipzig. From the 
latest edition, specially revised by the author. In Three Volumes. Vol. 11. 
Translated by the Rev. David Eaton, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1888. 
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estimate of this commentary. To the professional student it 
is simply indispensable. Every minister who can read Hebrew 
should procure this volume, and its translations are worth 
its price to those to-whom a great part of its comments are 
unintelligible on account of their ignorance of Hebrew. 


The popularisation of the assaults upon revelation has been 
followed rightly and wisely by the popularisation of the defence. 
Dr. Morris has done more than meet objections. His 
brief essays are of positive value, and usually very interesting. 
Nothing could be better for general circulation than the little 
volume (21) in which he deals with the support revelation gains 
from natural science. In dealing with miracles, he forgets 
that extreme evolutionists do not admit any miraculous inter- 
ference even at the origin of life. 


The meeting of the Conference on Protestant Foreign 
Missions renders the publication of books on missionary 
subjects more than usually opportune. We are surprised that 
so valuable a work as Dr. Warneck’s Modern Missions and 
Culture has been allowed to remain so long “out of print.” 
We gladly welcome the new edition (22). Dr. Smith has 
improved the book for English readers by both his omissions 
and additions. Every advocate of Foreign Missions should 
familiarise himself with the subject. He will find Dr. 
Warneck’s three chapters, brimful of pertinent and well- 
arranged information as they are, almost or quite indispensable. 
Occasionally an anecdote is reported incorrectly, as we happen 
to know that about the West Indian Missions on page 374 is. 
The book is one of the classics of missionary literature. Dr. 
Murray Mitchell’s (23) is a very different book. Into remark- 
ably small space he compresses a statement of the general 
result of modern Protestant Missions, with little reference to 
the individuals or the societies through whom the work has 


(21) Natural Laws and Gospel Teachings. By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
London: The Religious Tract Society, 1888. 

(22) Modern Missions and Culture: their Mutual Relations. By Dr. 
Gustav Warneck. Translated from the German by Thomas Smith, D.D. 
New Edition. Edinburgh : James Gemmell, 1888. 

(23) Foreign Missions of the Protestant Church ; their State and Prospects. 
By J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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been accomplished. There is some freshness about his method. 
He explains the various methods and agencies employed. 
He shows the necessity of further and larger efforts if the 
conquering career of Protestant Missions is not to receive a 
severe check. This is a most useful little handbook, capital 
in conception and execution. Amongst the instances of 
success we are surprised that no mention is made of Fiji The 
Handbook of Foreign Missions (24) proceeds on quite different 
lines. It is a compendium of the statistics of and other 
information relative to Foreign Missionary Societies all the 
world over, the accounts being supplied by authorised officials, 
or taken from official publications. The labour of compilation 
must have been immense, but the result has repaid it richly. 
We have often wondered that Dr. Dorchester’s Problems of 
Religious Progress has not been republished in this country, 
or that some English statistician has not followed his example. 
Mr. James Johnston has now undertaken the task. Judging 
from the first portion of his work (25)—all yet published— 
he has no reason to fear comparison with his American rival. 
It is fortunate, though rather curious, that Mr. Johnston had 
not met with Dr. Dorchester’s work until his own was com- 
pleted. We have thus the advantage of perfectly independent 
investigations and conclusions. Both the facts and the lessons 
drawn from them are well worth pondering by the Christian 
Church and by the Anglo-Saxon race. The figures have been 
compiled carefully, and are presented skilfully. Their teaching 
concerns the statesman and the philanthropist just as much 
as the disciple of Jesus Christ. The essay on the Population 
of China is as interesting as it is able. We hope that Mr. 
Johnston will be able soon to issue the “larger volume” of 
which the Preface speaks. 


It requires a sort of education, or a taste not possessed by 
everybody, to enjoy the semi-mystical writings of Mr. Andrew 
Jukes. But it may well be doubted whether such education 


(24) A Handbook of Foreign Missions, containing an Account of the 
Principal Protestant Missionary Societies in Great Britain, with Notices of those 
on the Continent and in America; also an Appendix on Roman Catholic 
Missions. London: The Religious Tract Society, 1888. 

(25) A Century of Christian Progress and its Lessons. By the Rev. James 
Johnston, F.S.S. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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and taste would not be acquired easily by devout lovers of the 
Scriptures, and whether, to a greater or less extent, all Christians 
ought not to have them. His latest book (26) will delight 
searchers of the hidden depths of Holy Writ. On the last 
page he reminds us that as “the Bible was written by men to 
whom the spirit-world had been more or less opened, and 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, it can 
never be fully understood, except by those to whom the same 
world is now opened by the same Spirit. The great opening is 
even now at hand. Blessed are they who by grace are waiting 
for it.” 

He speaks mainly to those who have their senses exercised 
to discern between good and evil, but he provides palatable, 
stimulating, strengthening food. As a minute and affection- 
ate study of the Word of God the book deserves high praise. 
Many will take exception to Mr. Jukes’s rather peculiar doc- 
trine as to the elect, and more to his pronounced Universalism ; 
yet few believers in Christ would peruse these pages without 
instruction and profit. An appendix states the position of 
those who rely upon spiritual perception rather than scholar- 
ship to meet destructive criticism. It has elements of truth, 
but it is rather one-sided. Much more satisfactory is an earlier 
putting of the case :— 


“The fact therefore, supposing it to be a fact, that those portions of 
the Book of Genesis which speak of ‘ Elohim’ were part of an earlier or a 
later record than those which tell us of ‘ Jehovah,’ can never prove that 
in its present form and order this book and the rest of Holy Scripture 
are not divinely given to us. In an elaborate mosaic the bits of stone 
have come from different quarries, but the pattern or figure which is 
formed by them shows that the work is not a mere chance collection of 
discordant atoms, but that a superintending mind has arranged and 
planned it with a special purpose. The fact, too, which chemistry has 
proved, that the substances of which our flesh and bones are formed were 
all in the earth, and these in animal or vegetable forms, before they 
became parts of our present earthly bodies, is no disproof that these bodies 
are the work of God, or their form and arrangement the result of His 
purpose. So with the Bible. Even if it could be shown that some por- 
tions of it have come from a record treasured by those who knew God 
only as ‘ Elohim,’ while some other part was originally the vision granted 


(26) The Names of God in Holy Scripture a Revelation of His Nature 
and Relationships. Notes of a course of Lectures by Andrew Jukes. Lon- 
don: Longman, Green, and Co., 1888. 
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to those who knew him rather as ‘Jehovah’ (which is not impossible, 
though it has not yet been proved), such a fact, if it be a fact, would 
militate nothing against the unity or Divine inspiration of Holy Scripture 
as we now have it, but would only show, what Scripture itself asserts, 
that God has spoken to man through partial revelations till he could 
receive a more perfect knowledge of the truth through Christ and His 
Spirit.” 


It is too late in the day to begin to praise Morrison on 
Romans ix. It has long been recognised as one of the ablest 
and soundest pieces of exposition the English language can 
boast. Its one fault—or rather misfortune—was its too per- 
sistently polemical tone. The new edition (27) gives the 
exegesis and the spiritual suggestiveness without the obtrusive 
controversy. This commentary is by far the greatest work 
that its author has produced ; and, if so, it must stand very 
near the head of our list of English commentaries. The ex- 
position of the tenth chapter, though worthy of Dr. Morrison, 
hardly reaches the level of the previous portion of the book. 


A medical tractate, written as far as possible in popular 
language, has been forwarded to us (28). It seems sensible. 
It is not hard to understand. It gives a large number of pre- — 
scriptions and directions. But we doubt if it would be safe to 
trust the preliminary diagnosis, or to leave the choice of pre- 
scriptions to persons destitute of all medical knowledge. 


The goodly-looking volume of the Homiletic Magazine (29) 
for the past half-year, justifies its title by the amount of homi- 
letic matter it affords, partly original and partly selected, but 
all of a high class, useful to preachers as suggestions and as 
models, and often including a good deal of genuine exposition. 
The Expository Section itself has instalments of a useful 
commentary on Galatians, by Mr. B. C. Caffin; the greater 
part of a commentary on Amos, by Professor Given, a piece 
of sound workmanship; and some very fresh Notes on the 

(27) Exposition of the Ninth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. By 
James Morrison, D.D. A new edition, re-written, to which is added An 
Exposition of the Tenth Chapter. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 

(28) Biliousness : Its Causes and its Rational Treatment. By Adolphus 
E. Bridger, B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. London: Henry Renshaw. 


(29) The Homiletic Magazine, Vol. xvi, January to June 1888. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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Miracles of owr Lord, by Mr. W. J. Deane. The Theological 
section is occupied almost entirely by Dr. Matheson and Mr. 
Robinson Gregory. The former contributes a series of papers 
on “Landmarks of New Testament Morality,” in which he 
discusses the ethics of Christianity with his customary thor- 
oughness and skill. The latter appends his name to the 
opening chapters of what promises to be a valuable work on 
The Scripture Doctrine of Faith. Altogether the Magazine 
presents its readers with an assortment of solid articles aiding 
preachers in their studies and in preparation for the pulpit. 
The serial more than merits preservation in book form, and 
deserves a place in every theological library. 


One of the latest additions to the Handbooks for Bible 
Classes is Bishop Butler’s Three Sermons (30). Mr. Kil- 
patrick has written for them a rather elaborate Introduction, 
and a considerable number of Notes. The Preface informs 
us that 


“the aim of this little book is twofold. In the first place, an effort 
is made so to explain and illustrate Butler’s Three Sermons on Human 
Nature that they shall be made intelligible and attractive to readers 
who may feel themselves repelled by a style which is at times obscure 
and unpleasant. In the second place, the hope is entertained of engag- 
ing and directing in a course of ethical study some who may not yet 
have seriously considered the interest and importance of such a pursuit.” 


The Introduction is clear, concise, and sufficient. The Notes 


contain much helpful explanatory matter, and some well- 
selected illustrative quotations. 


A layman’s thoughts on current religious topics may be 
thoroughly worth printing if they really assist in understand- 
ing the modes in which thoughtful and cultured men of busi- 
ness regard the questions which agitate the Churches and 
cause debate amongst theologians. If these letters (31) really 
represent the intelligent layman’s views on these matters, so 

(30) Sermons by the Right Reverend Father in God Joseph Butler, 
D.C.L., late Lord Bishop of Durham, Sermons I. II., and III. Upon 
Human Nature ; or Man considered as a Moral Agent. Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. Thomas B, Kilpatrick, B.D., Minister at Ferryhill, 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1888. 


(31) Old Letters: a Layman’s Thoughts on Current Religious Topics, 
1860-1884. By J.B. M. Glasgow: David Bryce and Son, 1888. 
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much the worse for the laity. Their general tone may be 
judged from the following deliverance :— 


“*Popery openly denies the right of private judgment; but Presby- 
terianism virtually does the same : for, if your private judgment does not 
accord with her Standards, you are deprived of any office you may hold, 
and people are warned to avoid you as a heretic—a sceptic—a freethinker 
—whose society is dangerous, quite independently, it may be, of purity 
of life and uprightness of conduct; these later points being occa- 
sionally looked upon as making the character only the more insidious. 
If your divergence is considered serious, you may possibly be cut off 
altogether from the communion of the Church, outside of which, the 
Presbyterian Standards say, there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. 
This is the Protestant engine of persecution, and is, I believe, quite as 
successful in producing mere formal adherence to creeds as even the 
tortures of the Romish Inquisition.” 


It should be stated that “J. B. M.” is a member of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The book abounds in crude, confident, 
ill-informed criticism and speculation. On some points, 
however, he has reason on his side, e.g. in his general idea of 
“ spiritual perception,” but he has not skill enough to use it 
aright. 


We have received a small bundle of publications from the 
Zetetic Society, proving that it continues its amusing and 
absurdly harmless activity. 


The Presbyterian Review for April is rather more denomina- 
tional than usual in its subjects and treatment, and its book- 
notices, generally one of its strongest points, are not quite up 
to its ordinary level. It has, however, three articles of solid 
value: Dr. Briggs on The Apocalypse of Jesus; Dr. Charteris 
on Woman's Work in the Church; and Dr. Brown on “ The 
Babylonian ‘ List of Kings’ and ‘ Chronicle.” 


The Co-operative Index to Periodicals continues its extremely ° 
useful career. It is rather irregular in its composition ; this 
Review, for example, appearing in one quarter’s issue and not 
in the last. 





